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LIFE ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 


OFF THE HIGHLANDS. 


‘AIL on, sail on, thou stately ship! Be not surprised that I begin my sketches 
\ In roar or ripple, rest not thou! with the opening stanzas of a love poem, 
The grand horizons grow and dip 


Abaft thy wake, before thy prow! | which is intended to run through them like 
| the refrain of a ballad. For what is a sail- 
I linger o’er an idle strain, or without a sweetheart? A ship without 
4 song that's alien and forlorn: a compass—a compass without a needle 

In native pomp thou soar’st amain, : or 
Like albatrosses ocean-born! —or, more aptly still, that sensitive needle 
f without a magnetic pole mysteriously and 

ai ai 1 » by ; 

Oh, sail, sail on! for, day by day, strongly to attract it. O Douglas, Doug- 
Fresh hope invites with each remove: hte . ; 
We belt the world: thy forward way las, tender and true! The bravest are the 

Alone may bring me to my love! tenderest, the loving are the daring! The 
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staid lieutenant has his fair Crinolina, lily- 
like, statelily inclining ont of voluminous 
folds. Sweet William, who dwells high upon 
the yard, rejoices in his buxom, black-eyed 
Susan, less superabundantly draped and | 
adorned, and more prodigal of her blushes | 
to moon or sun. We may depend upon the 
metallic wand or the enchanted heart whetb- | 
er the cynostre gladdens our eyes, or is 
veiled in storm and darkness —yea, when 
the round-backed earth shoulders it out of 
view altogether. Deviations owing to local 
attractions there may be, it must be con- | 
fessed, but they are trifles due to quick sen- | 
sibility, and not beyond reason or measure. | 
Say not that a sailor’s sweetheart is in ev- 
ery port—he is little better than one of the 
wicked who invented so vile a slander— 
but believe profoundly, O gentle Crinolina! 
and O lovely Susan! that there is “truth 
in a jacket of blue,” even as there is be- 
neath the card—or “rose,” as the French 
more prettily term it—of the mariner’s com- 
pass. May the comparison prove ever just! 
Under the rose and yet above-board, vi- 
brating to a subtle secret current, and keep- 
ing the secret confided to it, yet with its 
truth patent on the face of it, apparently 
free as air, yet obedient to a law mighty 
in its gentleness, what fitter type of con- 
stancy, of fidelity, can smiling love desire | 
or frowning duty demand ? 

Sail on, O stately frigate! Thy compass- | 
es are true, and as true are the hearts that 
will shape the course, and, with strong hands 
at the wheel, will steer by them. Those 
have been tested by “swinging the ship” at 
the “ compass station”—adjusting, or noting 
corrections for the local deviations alluded | 
to in my simile. These have been tried in | 
the battle and the breeze, and have come 
forth, like pure gold from the refiners, out 
f the seven-times-heated furnace of right- | 
eous yet fratricidal war. Thou hast not | 
loitered in port, O my ship! But a few) 
days ago thou wert put into commission, a 
ceremony which transformed thee from a | 
lonely hulk lying alongside the navy-yard 
into a thing of life—of many lives, indeed, | 
upon which are hanging many times many 
hearts and hopes and fears and prayers— 
into a thing of bravery and hardihood; to 
go forth over remote seas, to strange lands, 
under unfamiliar skies; to suffer and be 
strong, conquering and to conquer; to up- | 
hold a nation’s honor, alike in peace and 
war! 

Dropping the apostrophe, let me in sober 
language give some idea of a man-of-war's 
mission. Hers is not a yachting trip. She 
does not idly flaunt her flag. That saucy 
little symbol was ample enough to cover the 
mere intention of American citizenship when, 
in the port of Smyrna, one of the mildest- | 
mannered of navy captains cleared his ship } 
for action, in the face of largely superior | 


force, and sheltered the poor Hungarian. Ij 
has been a very St. Peter’s angel to more 
than one of our countrymen in foreign dun- 
geons. It supports consular authority over 
tyrannical ship-masters and reealeitrant 
crews. It has saved the Feejeean “micea- 


| ninny” from being served up, hot or cold. [i 


has let the blessed air of freedom into many 
a pent hold that reeked with cargo of nitia- 
ble humanity—the “ black ivory” of African 
trade in iron shackles. In former time jt 
cleared our Southern lagoons and the An- 
tilles of swarming buccaneers; to-day it 
pursues to the death the Chinaman with his 
stink-pots and nameless tortures. It re- 
strains alike the barbarian and the civilized 
oppressor by emblazoning the grand morale 
of a great power backed by shotted guns, 
For not yet, even in these days of interna. 
tional arbitration, has the millennium come, 
not yet are the battle-flags furled in the fed- 
eration of the world. 

A man-of-war has other duties, subservient 
to commerce. These consist of explorations 
and surveys. They indicate ocean high- 
ways, they secure the haven, they trace the 
imperiled coast. Braving the lurking shoal, 
and the bold, loud reef, they fix, so to speak, 
the form of Charybdis, and save from the 
jaws of Seylla. The vessel anchors in an 
unknown bay or sound ; her boats, specially 
equipped, are sent in all directions. By pa- 
tient process—as it appears on our working 
sheet, the chart growing into shape—from 
peak to peak, from island to island, we cover 
it with an aerial net-work of triangles and 


| curves; we sound it until the plummet has 


stamped the depth, as it were, upon nearly 
every square yard of the ocean floor. It is 
a noble field of usefulness, and falling there- 
upon, the world has wept for Cook and La 
Perouse. 

I mentioned, a little while ago, going into 
commission. There are ceremonies attend- 
ed with more pomp and circumstance. But 


| nothing is more characteristic of “life on 


board a man-of-war” than this its beginning; 
and wonderful is sometimes the spectacle, 
when there is a sufficiency of old man-of- 
war’s men in the “fresh” crew to leaven the 
mass. Have you ever seen a flock of sheep 
divided and guided by the trained dogs? So 
are the greenhorns by these veteran bull- 
dogs of the sea. But briefly to describe: 
The executive officer of the yard, in pres- 
ence of the commander and officers and the 
marine guard of the sea-going ship, gives 
the signal; the “coach-whip” at the main 
flutters out, a red and white streamer, into 
the blue air; and the beloved flag of the 
Union, gay with brand-new bunting, rises 
gorgeously to the peak. The marine guard 


| presents arms, and the drums roll. Some- 


times the band salutes the “star-spangled 
banner” with its own anthem. Then, with 
mutual touching of caps, command and au- 














thority are transferred, with the simple re- 
mark, 

“You are in commission.” 

And the captain of the new-fledged man- 
of-war, prepared, no doubt, to brave the 
battle, fire, the wreck, moves the monarch 
of—. But her deck is not yet peopled. Wait 
a moment. The crew from the receiving- 
ship come tumbling—there is no better ex- 
pression—bag and hammock, over the side, 
billeted, every man of them, thanks to the 
preparation of the executive officer, with 
watch, quarter, and mess numbers. Now 
appears the most interesting feature. Hith- 
erto no unoceupied dwelling of the land, 
empty save in the litter of the mechanics, 
was ever half so comfortless in prospect, so 
desolate, so melancholy. That crowd of 
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|its place, in the most natural way in the 


world. Not five minutes have elapsed, and 


not only does the lieutenant of the day’s duty 


| walk the starboard side of the quarter-deck, 


with his assistant midshipmen on the other 
side, but the petty officers are in full swing 
of their several functions in separate parts 


|of the ship, and the crew—forecastle men, 


| 


! 


| ings,” 


blue-jackets seems but to have introduced | 


an element of confusion into the dreariness. 
But no! While searcely an order—or, at 
least, no series of orders—emanates from the 
quarter-deck, while there are no instructions 
placarded or chalk lines drawn, every indi- 
vidual and thing has dropped into his or 


| waisters, and berth deck cooks 


fore, main, and mizzen topmen, afterguards, 
-distributed 
on the three decks, are to a man where they 
belong. The hammocks are neatly stowed 
in the nettings, and the clothes-bags in racks 
on the berth deck; stow holes are found for 
even the little “ditty boxes” wherein Jack 
keeps his needle and thread, scraps of per- 
sonal property which he calls “manavel- 
his writing materials, if he be so 
clerkly, and possibly his mother’s Bible. 
The quartermaster of the watch is on the 
poop, spy-glass in hand; the quarter-gunners 
busy themselves about the battery; the mas- 
ter at arms “bosses” the berth deck cooks, 
arranging burnished kettles, pots, pans, and 
spoons in the mess chests; the ship’s cook 
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lights the galley fire; the boatswain’s mates, 
in their stations on the forecastle, in the 
gangways, and on the main-deck, raise silver 
calls to their lips, and whistle shrilly but 
musically in obedience to the first order giv- 
en aloud by the officer of the deck, 

“ Pipe the sweepers!” 

The dust and rubbish soon disappear be- 
fore the new corn brooms, which do not be- 
lie the proverb—and sweep clean. 

“Call away the third cutter!” 

The bugle plays a bar or two of a lively 
air between-decks, and the selected crew, 
recognizing it, promptly man their boat. 
The routine of a man-of-war is in as full 
operation as if the minutes the ship has been 
in commission were as many months, and the 
spectator for the first time might be im- 
pressed with as keen a surprise and admira- 
tion as if he beheld the parts of a watch ad- 
just themselves before his eyes, and spon- 
taneously initiate their chronometric march. 

Now we are outside Sandy Hook, and hove 
to with the maintop-sail to the mast, in the 
act of discharging the pilot. We are out- 
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ward bound, and we have heard, “ with 
smiles that might as well be tears,” the 
fife merrily play The Girl I left behind me, 
timing the quick step of the men—tramp, 
tramp, tramp—round the capstan, in heay- 
ing up the anchor. Good-night, O glim- 
mering highlands of Neversink! Good- 
night, fair sun, that set so cloudily behind 
them! The pilot-boat tosses in our wake 
lightly, as if floating upon the foam. 

“A pleasant cruise, captain and gentle- 
men.” 

“ Good-night, pilot.” 

Good-night, old man, I continue in solil- 
oquy, and fair fortune crown every gray hait 
of*thine, so thou guardest with kindly care 
my farewell letter! The tall and beautiful 
maintop-sail is braced full, the yet ampler 
cloths of flowing mainsail are boarded and 
hauled aft, the bow of Anakim is tightly 
strung, and trembling to her keel, and im- 
petuously singing as she goes, the great 
ship shoots forward into the night, and fai 
away over a half-stormy ocean. The throb 
bing glow-worm light-houses shrink to fire- 








SORUBBING DECKS. 


fly specks, and vanish. With far other feel- 
ings than his of dark exultation do I echo 
Childe Harold’s “My native land—good- 
night !” 
Oh, soft may be your southern sky, 
jut Love, the angel, dwells not here: 
The tents where I have found him lie 
As distant as that home is dear. 
I saw them last in summer-time: 
I see them now: ‘tis summer sti 
The glory of June’s crescent prime 
Is August, mellower on the hill; 


i: 


And riper is the rippled corn; 

Still the elms gurgle into song; 
Eyes hazy blue, and mild as morn, 

Watch the far bay, wistful and long; 
Fair fingers flake a white moss-rose— 

Their wandering touch shows memory true— 
Ah! each still petal there that snows 

Might charm long leagues of barren blue! 
But sail, sail on, thou stately ship! 

Not thine the picture: pause not thou: 
Thy retrospects in ocean dip; 

Fresh prospects widen from thy prow! 

Yes! we have come far south, “ dragging 
at each remove a lengthening chain ;” but 
new scenes—new “sea landscapes,” as Mrs. 
Trollope Hibernianly calls them—the life of 
the sea, and man-of-war routine, charm us 
nevertheless, and distract our thoughts with 
occupation. I have traveled in passenger 
vessels, and have felt, as wearily as did any 
landsman, the listlessness of nothing to do, 
the monotony of the blank horizons, the im- 
patience to arrive in port. The dolce far 
niente is not sweet on board ship. I can, 
therefore, appreciate the difficulty with 
which they of the land can be brought to 
comprehend the quiet content which, de- 
spite twinges of homesickness, steals over 
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the mariner in his floating home. In that 
word lies the secret. Officer or man is one 
of a small community, isolated from all the 
world. Each has his circle of companions 
and friends, saving always the captain, 
who, even more than the “ sacred might” of 
Homeric kings, is hedged about by etiquette 
and a certain awe and reserve, which exist 
quite independently of the character of the 
man. He, more than any other human be- 
ing, may be styled monarch of all he surveys, 
but he is very lonely in his dignity. Still, 
by way of compensation, he is far more 
spaciously and sumptuously lodged than any 
one else. He has his books about him, and 
his little‘comforts. And, more than all, po- 
tent to dispel every shade of ennui, is his 
sleepless and omnipresent responsibility. 
Ship and subordinates are to him wife and 
children. They are his constant care; and 
| care makes him keen-eyed and sharp-witted, 
equally so on deck and in his cabin. There 
the chart is ever open on the table before 
him; the tell-tale (or reversed compass) 
over his head shows the slightest deviation 
from the vessel’s course, whether the wind 
heads her off or she is negligently steered; 
his eye, by long experience, tells him very 
nearly her rate of speed; his ear, if she is 
steaming, “the very pulse of the machine ;” 
the barometer hangs in view; the rising 
squall on the horizon’s edge is visible from 
his cabin windows. So, while in receiving 
a report he may appear absorbed in the 
pages of the last new novel, the officer of 
the deck is frequently surprised at the cap- 
tain’s knowledge of every thing transpiring. 
And the frolic midshipman has an almost 
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486 HARPER’S 
superstitious dread of this apparent omnis- 
cience, Which is cognizant of more things 
than the caprices of wind and weather. 

And now for a day of man-of-war routine 
at sea. The watches are four 
the bell striking half-hourly 
eight. The lieutenants are divided into 
watches according to their number; the 
midshipmen in the Benbow days invariably 
into three, but now less cruelly into four 
watches, which give these growing lads a 
“sleep in” every fourth night; the firemen, 
when steaming, into three watches; the 
crew into watch and watch, starboard and 
port. In order that their night-watches 
shall be equalized, the watch from four to 
eight in the evening is subdivided into two, 
and these are called “‘ dog-watches,” because, 
according to Captain Marryat, they are cur- 
tailed. Not (not the pun). 
There is no comparison between the hard- 
ships of men-of-war’s men and of merchant 
sailors. The number of a man-of-war’s 
proportioned to the guns to be fought, 
and not to handing and nee all 
seaman’s work light. In tine weather the 
former, with the exception of the helmsmen 
and those at various look-outs and stations, 
may coil themselves between the 
the tops, and sleep if they will, 


hours long, 
from one to 


is this severe 


crew 


guns or in 
but sleep 


lightly, promptly to obey a sudden eall. 
Every morning the watch scrub clothes, 
twice a month their hammocks. Every 


morning the decks are 


scrubbed with sand 
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and hickory brooms; once or twice a week 
they are holy-stoned. It seems odd that th« 
watch below can sleep with those great 
sandstones dragged heavily to and fro ove; 
their heads; but their nerves get used to it, 
like those of eels to skinning. Then th. 
“bright work” is cleaned, and every thing 
put in order for the day, either before th. 
eight-o’clock breakfast or immediately after 
at nine. A pattern housewifi 
might be proud of the immaculate cleanliness 
resulting. At four bells (ten o’clock) the 
beat to quarters throbs through the ship 
Every day one or more divisions are exer- 
cised at the great guns. Once or twice a 
week are general quarters, when the whok 
crew are carried through the incidents of 
an engagement—the cannonade, the board- 
ing and repulse, and the resources to meet 
accidents. Sometimes we have surprist 
midnight quarters, or the drum-beat and 
a rapidly ringing bell startle with a fire- 
alarm. 

Occasionally, at the discretion of the 
captain—not unfrequently in heavy weathei 
—the men are exercised in the more purely 
nautical duties of remedying imaginary in- 
juries from stress and strain, “ unbending” 
the old and “ bending” 
one spar or another, even to a ponderous 
topmast, while the vessel still holds her 
way; and it is marvelous how quickly these 
things are done. In the words of a captain 


new sails, shifting 


of the old school, of him who did not believe 
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more than half the Arabian Nights—how 
little imagination the old fogy had !—we 
“ouard against every precaution.” Dinner 
at noon, when reported by the navigating 
officer, and “made so” by the captain, who 
is a sort of Joshua. The navigator at this 
time takes the altitude of the sun for lati- 
tude, as morning and evening, when the sun 
is nearest east and west, he measures it for 
local time, obtaining his longitude from his 
well-rated chronometers. After one o’clock 


the various divisions are exercised as light | 




















> MESS.” 


“boys,” old and young, have their “sky- 
larking” hour. They are like children out 
of school. They play at leap-frog, hammer 
the butt, and skin the cat; they “ follow my 
leader” up and down the rigging, they cross, 
hand over hand, from mast to mast, by the 
stays dizzily penciling the sky, often in 
such break-neck fashion that they have to 
be checked by the officer of the deck. 

The sun sets; seldom goldenly serene— 
there is generally too much vapor for that 
but sometimes the west is as a rose in bloom, 
and often the whole heavens strung with 
illuminated clouds, wonderful in glowing 
bronze or rich grass-green. The look-outs 
are called from aloft; others at different 
points are stationed for the night. The sun 
sets; the moon is up; the side and mast- 
head lanterus are lit, and green and red re- 
flections mingle with the white moonlight. 
The band plays on the quarter-deck. Love- 
ly sounds, gay or sad, go wandering over 
the waters. Our hearts are brimmed with 
memories, and our eyes with childish tears, 
which we can not laugh away. Meanwhile, 


infantry, in company or battalion drill, | on the forecastle, 


also the marines; and quite as well as the | 


marines the sailors go through the manual 


and evolutions. Jack no longer handles his | 
musket as awkwardly and grimly as a bear, | 
and thinks it seaman-like not to be a soldier. | 
Field artillery is also taught, and the broad- 

sword exercise. At three o’clock (usually) | 
the drum beats the Roast Beef of Old En- | 
gland, and during the ward-room dinner | 


the band plays on the main-deck. How 
iany & merry and genial hour I have passed 


at that table! Supper for the crew at four 
clock, afterward evening quarters for) 


seeing the battery secure; and then the 


“Some rude Arion’s skillful hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love ;” 


and they foot it deftly in jig and hornpipe. 

“Let us go forward, now that the band 
has been dismissed,” I say to one of the 
young officers. 

The scene is curious. Not far from the 
dancers is another group, indulging in vocal 
efforts. There is a movement to rise and 
touch hats, but I check it. One singer, 
whose hoarse voice has been tuned at the 
“ weather-earing,” informs his “ Mary Ann” 


| that “the ship is ready, and the wind it is 
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THE STORY OF Ol 
fair,’ and that he “is bound for to sea ;” 
and another, who has swallowed not quite 
so much fog and east wind, vows in em- 
phatic negatives that 
‘*No never, no never, no never no more, 

He never will play the wild rover no more;” 
while a youth of a patriotic and warlike 
turn chants in alto how 

x! “The Guerriere frigate bold 
O’er the foaming ocean rolled.” 
P a 
But hark to better metal! ‘“ This fellow 
has a voice,” I murmur; and he sings that 
: dear old Scottish ballad, so popular in its 
e modern form, all joining in the chorus con 
amore. 
is ‘* Each heart recalls a different voice, 
% But all sing Annie Laurie.” 
, 
x . . 
4 Now we come upon a more retired group, 
i sitting in the black shadow of the moon-lit 
sails, upon whom the saddening eve seems 
7 to have exercised a sobering effect ; for one 
is is reciting something in a low tone, and the 
Whe 
ia - 
ie it 
Fe - 
y 
wy 
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{ARLESTON HARBOR, 


‘ 


|rest are listening open-mouthed, 
| drink it all in the better. 

“What is this, youngster ?” 

“Tt is a fairy tale, Sir,” whispers the mid- 
shipman. 

“ Spinning a yarn, is he? It seems to be 
as long as the maintop-bowline.” 

“Yes, Sir; and the raconteur,’ continued 
the lad, proud of his French, “ could beat 
Scheherezade, and her sister too, and fur- 
nish them with a new répertoire.” 

It is an odd jumble, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk and Sindbad the Sailor seeming to be 
the somewhat incongruous types—impossi- 
ble giants, inconceivable palaces, smoking 
genii, fiery dragons, a sorcerer patterned 
| from a tobacconist’s sign, a beautiful fairy 
}and a more beautiful heroine, who are but 
| bar-maids in masquerade—a tale of enchant 
| ment Indicrously mixed with a sailor’s famil- 
iar experience, and, O happy climax! Jack 
marries the princess! O rude of speech, 
simple-minded, soft-hearted seamen! One 
touch of romance makes the whole world 
kin. 


is 
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We move on to vet another group, com- 
posed exclusively of old tars, withdrawn in 
high debate, like Milton’s chiefs in Pande- 
The white-haired captain of the 
forecastle has “ the floor.” 

“Some of you chaps,” he growls out, with 
much involving of parentheses and revolv- 
ing of his quid, “blow about New Orleans 
and Mobile. I don’t blame you, howsum- 
ever, for they were pretty scrimmages, and 
I sailed with Farragut onst myself, when I 
was younger than I am now, and he was 
first lientenant: he was about the liveliest 
one you ever saw, you better believe. God 
bless him! if that isn’t a Roman Catholic 
prayer. But I was in the hottest place out 
o’ hell, begging pardon of such as is pious, 
though I mean it, notwithstandin’. Boys, I 
was in the little Keokuk with Rhind—a live 
man, every inch o’ him. Were any o’-you 
there at Charleston when Dupont (wasn’t 
he a grand old gentleman ?) first attacked 
Fort Sumter, in that black-looking New 
Tronsides, with the six cheese-boxes on a raft, 
called Monitors, and Them Monitors 
were better iron-clads than our’n, though, 
and we looked mighty little alongside 
even 0’ them. We were what they called 
an experimental thing, with two fixed 
turrets. To pick up my yarn afore it gets 
adrift, if yon weren’t there you missed a 
grand sight. We got under way, and 
steamed up in line o’ battle along the 
sand-hills of Morris Island quiet enough 
at first. But we expected lively work, 


monium. 


us ? 
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though I for one hardly thought to take 
Charleston without any sodgers to belay 
what we got; and all that beach-combing 
general did was to say, God bless us, and 
what his name was. When we beat to quar- 
ters I felt a little cur’ous and excited. You 
all know what that beat is, when you’re go- 
ing into a fight. It begins like a funeral, 
and makes you feel solemn and all-overis] 
like; and then the drumsticks tap quicke1 
and quicker until your pulse jumps a hun- 
dred to a minute, and you’re all atire for 
battle. Fort Wagner (I forget its first name 
opened on us, but we didn’t mind her much. 
Ahead of us was Sullivan’s Island, with Moul- 
trie and the other brimstone-colored batteriés 
among the green trees, showing hundreds o’ 
black muzzles ready to bark; and great, 
round Sumter (it wasn’t knocked into a 
cocked hat as yet) was looming up on ow 
port hand, higher and higher and darker and 
darker as we kept on. Well, as we opened, 
the steeples of Charleston clear-channel up, 
the ball commenced ‘all along the line,’ and 
when we ranged alongside o’ Sumter it grew 


hot and heavy, i tell you. Such a roar 0’ 
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the biggest guns in the world! such rollin’, 
chokin’ powder-smoke, spittin’ fire, shells 
burstin’ all about, bricks and mortar flyin’, 
round shots hittin’ every pop! 


‘Look a-starboard, look a-larboard, look a-weather, 
look a-lee,’ 


it was worse than the coast of Barbary (that’s | 


po’try). 
enough; 


The other fellows stood it well 
but Rhind, who wasn’t afraid of the 


devil (you know he commanded the powder- | 


ship at Fort Fisher, where his chance o’ life 
was little better than ‘heads you win, tails 
I lose’), took us in closer than any of ’em. 
(He was a kind-hearted captain, for all he 
looked so stern.) 
An iron-clad, were we? Blast my starry 


top-lights and top-gallant eyebrows! shiver | 


my timbers (hers weren’t worth much)! she | 
We were riddled. | 
I felt more aggravated than scared as the 
shot went through and through our poor thin 


was made 0’ pasteboard! 


Still it was awful 


sides. it made one feel 

to see his poor shipmates killed | 
like rats in a trap, the sanded deck licking up } 
their blood, and to hear the wounded scream | 
out when struck, and groan afterward—their | 
pluck, poor fellows! couldn’t quite choke it 


back, man fashion! 


qualmish 


To make a long story 
short, boys, the holes in us were beneath as 
well as above the water-line, and we were 
reported to the captain as sinking. Did we 
sheer off then? Bless you,no! We manned 


the pumps, and fought on until the admiral | 


It was short work for us. | 
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THE LINE, 


| made signal to ‘discontinue the action,’ and 

we all left together. When we reached Fol- 
| ly Inlet the other craft anchored, and so did 
| we— for good. We didn’t save a rag, only 
| what we stood in. The poor little Keokuk 
llies there now, not only under water, but 
| Heaven knows how many fathoms deep un- 
der the sands. ‘Strike the bell eight! Call 
the watch! D’ye hear that? 
good-night.” 

Southwardly still, through the Sargasso 
Sea, with its floating meadows, and through 
wonderful phosphorescences; and now the 
| northeastern trades have fallen light, and we 
| are slowly approaching the equator. 


Shipmates, 


White clouds of summer in our sail 
Press soft as kisses on the mouth; 
They fill with their voluptuous gale 
The purple chambers of the south; 
The wandering winds of summer-tide, 
That ripen sweet to east and west, 
The orange blossom for the bride, 
The heart’s-ease for the lover’s breast. 
But sail, sail on, thou stately ship! 
In dimpling azure stay not thou; 
Old constellations waning dip, 
New heavens are beaconed o’er thy prow! 
We are on the line: the latitude at noon 
has indicated the time. The bell strikes 
seven in the second dog-watch, the sou’ west 
wind blows hazily, and the frigate plunges 
through the sparkling brine on its lazy un- 
dulations. Sadly I watch the index stars 


declining, pointing to a vanished loadstar. 
On a sudden, close to the lee bow, a hoarse 
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summons is heard, “Ship ahoy! Heave to!” 
and man and boy, mustering full five hun- 
ilred, the crew hurry to the spar-deck. Obe- 
dient to the mysterious command, the main- 
sail is hauled up, and the mizzen top-sail 
braced aback. Grimly over the gangway, 
vith Arion blowing a huge conch, and fol 
train of Tritons, 
marches his quaint divinity, Neptune! His 
face is tarry, a rope-yarn beard hangs to his 
waist, and in his right hand, to represent 
the trident, he carries a harpoon impaling a 
live flying-fish! He is received on the quar- 
ter-deck by the demure captain and officers, 
the admiral quietly smiling in the back- 
ground, not unobserved by the Sea-King ; 
and his discourse is in this fashion, some- 
what amplified : 

“What cheer, my hearties? Ho, admiral, 
you are nearly as reverend as Iam! I must 
apologize for forgetting; but did we last 
meet in the Trojan war? I hope your hon- 


lowed by a grotesque 


or’s health is as vigorous as your laurels are 


oreen !” 

“The admiral thanks you,” replies the 
captain, with admirable gravity ; 
majesty should remember that the question 
of age is a delicate one. Ask Amphitrite! 
By-the-way, why did she not grace us with 


a visit ?—and how is she ?” 


MAN-OF-WAR. 





“but your 


1 


SUNDAY SERVICE ON THE GUN-DEOK, 


“How’s Amphitrite? Why, pretty well. 
She is nursing her babe down yonder—a 
suckling hurricane! May you never feel 
its full-grown thunder! Thank ye; your 
healths! May ye always find even stowage 
for 
your 


a glass of grog! 
and lead be 
vayage of life! 
loyal, my gallant tars, with a seaman’s frank 
devotion! To your sweethearts and wives! 
To the Stars and Stripes! True blue forever! 


May your compass, 
log, 


true, and prosperous 


your Ever be loving and 


Come, see me off!” 

And a crowd of greenhorns rush after him 
to the gangway, when, with a roar of laugh- 
ter, such a deluge falls upon them from aloft 
as if a water-spout had broken up. The top- 
men, with the connivance of the executive 
ofticer, have been slyly making preparations 
during the afternoon. 
on her course ; and now what seems an illu- 
minated barge drifts slowly astern. I have 
a suspicion that it is a barrel of burning 
pitch. But I watch it with a vague persist- 
ence as, from crest 
that roll darkening vleams and 
vanishes and And 
voices of Ocean round us whisy r old se- 


The ship fills away 


to crest of the billows 

away, it 
glimmers again. as 
crets and moan old pain, I can almost fancy 
myself 


“A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ;” 


that I am fellow-voyager with Jason 
southern course has revealed the great con- 
stellation Argo), and believe that the Mon- 
arch of Waves has indeed board, 
and that the sea-nymphs are calling for 
Hylas! 


(our 


been on 
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Star of the North! that flickerest low 
In mists of yon horizon’s brim, 

Backward, with thee, my blessings go- 
My heart is low, mine eyes are dim. 


Fair cynosure of childhood’s home! 


Stirs something like to childhood’s tears 
As thou, involved in phosphor foam, 
Sink’st with Arcturus and his peers; 


With Cassiopea—Charles’s Wain— 
And, like a violet in the sky, 














Sweet Lyra, that hath « rmed the pain 
Of memory like a melody! 
The Antarctic constellations rise 
vain to compensate our loss 
, moon-like, Argo sails the skies, 
glorious is the Southern Cross, 
ll magnetie to the North, 
heart recalls all lovely lights 


That, in the heaven or by the hearth, 
et never on our Northern nights. 





lay with types. Yet, true my love, 
Thou that the loadstar art to me, 
Whatever star or cloud’s above, 


I turn to thee—I turn to thee! 


But sail, sail on, thou stately ship! 
By line or tropic, halt not thou; 
For sun and moon 


In tempests, gathering o’er thy prow. 


und stars shall dip 


Tempests gather, and will come. 


They 


constitute a common danger, to which éus- | 


tom makes us more or less insensible. But 
into this, our floating citadel, steals some- 
times a “single sombre warrior,” and smites 
in our midst. Young Hylas is gone from 
among the Argonauts. All last night lay a 


still form on the “ half-deck”—very still and | 


rigid, and dark, though the sentinel-lamp 
at the cabin door streamed upon it. It was 
screened from the slumberers in the neigh- 
boring hammocks, breathing a deeper awe 
than they—‘“for sleep is awful;” it was 
draped over by the union-jack, and beside 
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| it was a solitary watcher. The morrow has 

|come. The sunshine laughs out of argent 
lids in the heavens; the “mighty purph 
billows of the much-rolling sea” foam and 

\flash. The ship swings dashingly forward, 

the startled flying -fish twinkles, the sea- 

bird circles and yelps—all is life. Hark! it 

is the boatswain’s pipe; but it is blown in 

| lower key than wont, and it has a long- 

| drawn note of wail. 

|} “All hands bury the dead !” 

| A solemn summous! 

| 

| 


The ship’s bell tolls 
solemnly. 


The courses are all hauled up; 
| the maintop-sail is braced aback, the frigate’s 
| way is deadened as much as may be, and 
| then the silence is broken only by the hol- 
|low beat of waves, and the subdued, mur- 
| murous sound of men mustering by hun- 
dreds, slowly and gravely though it be. The 
oicers in glittering uniforms, are grouped 
on the lee side of the quarter-deck ; the ma- 
rines are drawn up opposite, in full dress; 
the crew, in their snowy “ line frocks,” clus- 
| ter about the “ booms” and gangways. The 
body of the poor sailor boy—how sad his 
fate !—closely sewed up in his little ham- 
mock, and placed upon a rude bier, is borne 
from below on the shoulders of his mess- 
mates—how neatly rigged these pall-bear- 
ers, and what softness in those weather- 
beaten faces!—and is rested gently on the 
ship’s midside. The chaplain, in his robes, 
approaches ; all uncover. 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life, saith 
the Lord: he that believeth in me, though 
| he were dead, yet shall he live!” 
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The words fall upon the ear and heart— 
n that presence, on the “ pure, unsearchable 
sea,” dark, not from obscurity, but from vast- 
like a revelation newly heard. 
the boy are the stars of his country in pall 

the Stars of Immortality in assurance! A 
light cloud passes; there.is a soft sprinkle 
of rain. Those drops are the last touches of 
freshness in vital air, ere, at the words, “ We 
therefore commit his body to the deep,” the 
spangled drapery is lifted, and the hammock 
is shot forward, to drop with a thrilling 
plash, and to sink ghastly glimmering into 
the salt depths. The marines fire three vol- 


Over 


ness 


an honor accorded to the humblest of 
those who wear their country’s livery—the 
ship and ship’s life move gayly on, and the 
rest of grief is for them who are far away. 


leys 


“O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor, while thy head is bowed 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave !” 
Without “odorous” comparison, our pro- 
fession in time of peace is more stirring and 
interesting than that ofa sister service. The 
navy needs not to ennoble it and render it 
romantic the smell of battle afar off, the 
silence deep as death, as drifting steadily on 
the foe the boldest hold their breath for a 
time; the spurting red fire, the spectral 
smoke- wreath, the hurtling storm of mis- 
siles, the clash of conflict, and the clinch of 
death! Not the amazing passage of impedi- 
ments, forts, gun-boats, and fire-ships, by the 
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“jron hearts in wooden the lurid 
hot flames making wrathful the night, and 


affronting the cool gray dawn 


yy 99 
Wallis 


in the Lower 
Mississippi; not the competitive grandeur 
and glory of Mobile; not the thundering 
ellipses of victory at Port Royal, nor the en- 
durance of the Monitors, upon whose tur- 
rets, as an anvil proof, beat the Thor-ham- 
mers of the shot, at Charleston; not the tre- 
mendous cannonade and gallant assault of 
Fort Fisher; not the Kearsarge, unharmed, 
sinking her equal, the Alabama, with the pre- 
cision of target-firing ; not the dauntlessness 
in despair, the laughing death in the face 
with defiant cheers, on board the Cumberland, 
going down with her unlowered flag! Even 
in peace we have the noise of the captains 
and the shoutings. Even in pleasant lati- 
tudes come the sudden, dangerous squalls. 
He who holds the trumpet of command must 
be ready—ay, ready in professional resource 
—tocombatand conquertheelements. There 
is a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand on 
the horizon. It grows, it advances, it over- 
spreads, till the heavens are rolled in dis- 
astrous twilight, and the sea blackens in 
ridges. 
mands: 

“Man the top-gallant clew-lines! Main 
clew-garnets and buntlines! Up mainsail, 
and in top-gallant sails! Top-sail clew-lines 
and buntlines and weather-braces! Round 
! Settle away the top-sail hal- 


in the braces! 
yards! Clew down! Hard up the helm!” 


Hearken to the quick, stern com- 


THE TYPHOON, 
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It is “‘clew up andclew down.” The frig- 
ate careens fearfully to the blast; then her 
bows fall off, and she foams through the! 
water until the tempestuous burst is over- 
past, and, perchance, the rainbow builds our | 
Arch of Triumph! Tales could I tell of the | 
meteor-maelstrom of typhoon that would | 
amaze you; of the huge ship, with her 
strong storm-sails blown into ribbons, lying | 
for hours on her beam ends, pressed down | 
by “the great shoulders of the hurricane ;” 


stripped in streaks from the exposed bot- 
tom. The unutterable and unimaginable 
violence of the wind—as much exceeding 
an ordinary gale as a gale a calm—smites 


of bulwarks stove, of copper id 
| 


repeat a brief poem to the illustrious, la- 
mented Farragut : 


When the gallant old Admiral was lashed in th; 
shrouds, ; 
Overlooking his battle-deck’s sulphurous clouds, 
As the bay of Mobile curled with phantoms of death, 
And the iron-clad sank with the hell-bolt beneath, 
We heard a voice—“ Forward !"* 


In pomp and bold purpose as grandly he passed, 
No banner of bunting is nailed to the mast. 


| True, the flag of his country flings splendors in air 


But its living, invincible heart, too, is there, 
Aloft, going forward. 


“By this sign I conquer!” was Constantine's cry, 

As the cruciform Miracle flamed in the sky. é 

“To our aid, Santiago!” Spain's knighthood im- 
plores— 


off the heads and shoulders of the seas, and | On the field of Clavijo are scattered the Moors, 


hurls them solidly against the laboring ship. 
Air and water are made one in wild confu- 
sion, and you breathe the brine. Crouched 


under the weather-bulwarks, as the adven- | 


turous tourist behind the sheeted Niagara, 
the cataract of storm sweeps over you as 
massively, as tumultuously, with a savage- 
ness of roar and yell and shout that would 
strike the dismayed thunder dumb! 


Ye Clouds! ye Winds! not always soft 
Are ye, and beautiful and mild; 
Meteors of Storm! exulting oft 
In your dark strength, the day grows wild! 


Yet, or in calm, or breeze, or gale, 
In adverse or propitious sea, 

The hope, sweetheart, grows never pale 
Which floats on waifs of song to thee! 


Ah! not all lorn are they who roam 

Wilds where the wingéd Storm-Fiend screams, 
When, Ariel-footed on the foam, 

Comes a home-angel to their dreams; 


For oft my slumbers hold thy form: 

I wake: the touch of perfumed tress 
Yet thrilling, and my cheek yet warm 
With flush of thine in soft caress. 

Sail on, sail on, thou stately ship! 

There comes a time—so faint not thou— 

When shall the last sea-circle dip, 

The haven’s arms embrace thy prow! 

Sail on! By headlands of Good Hope, 

To margins of the Orient move, 
And, rounding up the world’s great slope, 
Still onward, bear me to my love! 

We will not anticipate the time when our 
hearts will leap to the “ Land, ho!” as never 
before, and our eyes will gloat on that faint 
horizon cloud, as it darkens, and then breaks 


into the silver shores and wooded crests of | 


Neversink! Meanwhile we glide joyously 
into many another port; into crowded city 
haven, where the “ bumboat” abounds, pro- 
fuse of “soft tack” and redolent of oranges 
for the sailor boy, or into unfreqhented bay 
in palmy isles, where the glossy brown mer- 
maidens come dripping over the side to 
greet him. The anchor drops, the sails are 
furled as a sea-bird closes its wings, and for 
a season we are at rest. 

So, too, is my half-rhythmical strain. Let 


me strike a battle-chord in conclusion, and | 


As the White Horse leads forward. 


Was the Cross to the imperial convert revealed ? 
Did chivalry’s saint drive the Crescent afield ? 
From the clear sky above was it Heaven that sp 
Or the ghosts of dead heroes that called from 
smoke, 
As Farragut went forward ? 


Who shall measure for great hearts, in greatness 
time, 
These visions of glory and voices sublime ? 
Illumined by duty, unclouded by fear, 
In the Admiral’s soul, as it seemed to his ear, 
A Divine voice said, ‘‘ Forward !” 


The battle of life he has fought to the close: 
“Well done, faithful servant!” has crowned his re- 
pose. 
| But in that proud ensample, to us and to all, 
Is the lesson of courage, the high duty-call: 
God’s commandment bids—Forward! 





THREADS OF SONG. 


From its nest a bird went lightly soaring, 
Vanishing along 
Like a spirit, from a full heart pouring 
Its sweet tide of song. 
Hill and dale with radiance were shining; 
Peace, unclouded, rested over all; 
Light and fragrance every where were twining, 
Held forever in harmonious thrall 
By a thread of song! 


Through the golden arches of the morning, 
Far beyond our sight, 
Earthly summons or our guidance scorning, 
Still it holds its flight: 
Into all our days new brightness weaving, 
Sending gladness into every heart; 
From celestial ones its skill receiving, 
All its matchless and melodious art, 
All its wealth of song! 


Throngh the forests go the minne-singers, 
Weaving melodies 
That some truant breeze will surely bring us 
Other days than these: 
Echoes lingering when the summer's over, 
In our hearts new melodies awake ; 
And though we may miss the tuneful rover, 
E’en his absence from us can not break 
These sweet threads of song! 





* Vide Rev. Dr. Montgomery’s funeral address. 





ALONG THE 


BASTION ROOKS, 


de Elbe is one of the four notably pic- 


turesque rivers of Europe. It has not 

the grandeur and variety of the Danube, 
nor the majesty and richness of the Rhine, 
nor the grace and beauty of the Moselle; but 
it is more striking and peculiar than any of 
these. The most remarkable features of the 
Elbe are in the region known as the Saxon 
Switzerland, lying between the little Bohe- 
mian town of Aussig and Saxony’s illustri- 
ous capital. The river, forgetful or careless 
of having performed its pictorial mission, 
flows beyond Dresden, receives the Havel 
and the Saale, bestows its shining society on 
Saxony and Prussia more freely than upon 
Bohemia, by its increasing consequence sep- 
arates Mecklenburg and Hanover, arrogant- 
ly defines the limits of Denmark, and while 
at the very height of its swelling impor- 
tance, aspires to the sea and is lost forever. 
The Elbe, practically considered, has its 
origin in a number of springs in the Rei- 
sengebirge, in Bohemia, at an elevation of 
forty-five hundred feet above sea-level, 
flows northwest, is nearly six hundred miles 
long, including windings, forms an estu- 
ary at Hamburg, and empties into the Ger- 
man Ocean, with a breadth at its mouth 
of fifteen miles. It is navigable for light 
steam-vessels as far up as Melnik (twenty 
miles north of Prague), where it is joined by 
the Moldau. Few tourists go below Meissen, 


ALONG THE 


| scenery. 


ELBE. 


ELBE. 


and nearly all the travel is between Aussig 
and Dresden, as the remainder of its course 
has little to recommend its passage. 

The name Switzerland, applied to the pic- 
turesque district of Saxony, may raise ex- 
pectations that will not be met by persons 
Whose imagination is easily enkindled by 
words. There is really no fitness in the 
term. The region is not at all like Switzer- 
land. It contains no lofty mountains, no 
snowy peaks, no glaciers, no truly sublime 
But it has such singular rocky 
heights, eccentric gorges, vast walls of stone, 
such extraordinary natural pyramids, cones, 
and obelisks, crowned with pines, skirted by 
precipices, interspersed with cascades, as are 
visible nowhere else in Europe. 

The Germans, who view father-land with 
allthe bias of doting children, are unmeasured 
in their praise of the district through which 
the Elbe runs. The witchery of geographic- 
al patriotism on their eyes, they think the 
Saxon Switzerland surpasses Switzerland it- 
self. They will hurl superlatives at every 
modest elevation, as if it were Jura in her 
eternal hood of snow, or the glistening pin- 
nacle of the sky-piercing Matterhorn. They 
will urge you, as you must know from your 
Baedeker, to mount every hillock, and quote 
Goethe and Schiller over every bit of land- 
scape that may chance to be relieved from 
positive insignificance. 

One may go from Aussig to Dresden, pass- 
ing in review that portion of the fine scenery 
abutting on the river, in six or seven hours, 
and may have a very pleasant sail on comfort- 
able boats, much resembling those on the 
Rhine. But if one wishes to see the Saxon 
Switzerland to the best advantage, he will 
find it renumerative to go through it—par- 
tially at least—on foot. Having done the 
romantic region both by land and by water, 
I give my unequivocal preference to the for- 
mer. Three or four days will suffice ; and a 
more delightful ramble in the summer sea- 
son, and one attended with less fatigue, I 
have seldom enjoyed, except in that Eden of 
sight-seeing and wondering —Switzerland 
itself. 

The rock that presents the extraordinary 
phenomena bordering the river is, I believe, 
for the most part green sandstone—called 
by the German geologists Quadersandstein. 
Nature would seem to have been in a roister- 
ing mood when she fashioned these peculiar 
forms, were we not aware that they owe their 
fantastic quality to the long-continued ac- 
tion of her irresistible forces. 

It matters little from what point you set 
out for a tour through the Saxon Switzer- 
land. It is common to go from Dresden; 
and having gone that way myself, we may 
as well repeat the journey from that side. 
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that suggests conscious 
capriciousness. Here you 
observe truncated cones, 
there inverted pyra- 
mids; now the broken 
capital of a crooked col- 
umn, then a shattered 
Doric or Ionic pillar; at 
this point enormous 
«climbing stalagmites, 
and at another equally 
enormous drooping sta- 
lactites. Not a few of 
the perpendicular rocks 
have the air of the gables 
of Dutch or Flemish 
buildings; while some, 
after rising two or thre¢ 
hundred feet, swell out 
immensely, and becom 
so top-heavy that you can 
not help thinking their 
upper weight will break 
down their comparative- 
ly slender support. Thi 
cracked, fractured, and 
rent formations of sand- 
stone show like prodig- 
ious fortifications eaten 
into and half devoured 
by the tooth of time. 
THE BASTION BRIDGE. I have known persons 
to mistake them for 
crumbling fortresses and abbeys, although 
the general absence of sharp outline and of 
pointed pinnacles disfavors such illusion. It 
is easy to imagine, amidst this natural wild- 
ness, that some of the fabled battles of the 
gods had been fought hereabout; that they 
and though not very imposing externally, | had hurled mountains at 
has a rather graceful and airy appearance, 
in sympathy with summer. The interior 
has some good modern frescoes by Vogel, 
representing the fine arts, which are much 
ee better than the sacred subjects in the chapel. 
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The village of Pilnitz, six miles southeast 
of the capital, and directly on the bank of 
the river, is first reached. The palace there, 
usually the residence of the court of Saxony 
from May to September, is built in the Japan- 
ese style King John is very partial to this— 
each other, and 
battered them to pieces in the terrible strug- 
gle; had thrown up colossal bulwarks, and 
fought behind and over them to desperate 
issues, and with invincible resolve. 

One of the most striking parts of the 
Some four miles beyond Pilnitz the valley |Saxon Switzerland is the Bastion Rocks 

of the Elbe terminates, and the mountains | ( Basteifelsen), a lofty and almost vertical 
: swell and assume a sterner aspect. From) series, piled one upon another as if glued to- 
this point to the Bohemian frontier the vast | gether, tapering toward the top, from which 
rocks along the river, mainly on the right} pines and firs grow of considerable size. 
bank, are cut and hewed as if tremendous | The elevated bridge of the bastion, with its 


y giants had carved their way through them. | lofty arches, adds materially to the land- 
- They rise vertically and in detached masses, | seape, Art in this aiding Nature. Some of 
* looking like mighty walls cleft apart at ir-| the rocks are so regular that they seem to 
i regular intervals. Many of these are fur-| have been placed there by the hand of man. 
oe rowed horizontally, conveying the impres-| Their highest point is nearly nine hundred 
4 sion of huge blocks laid one upon another, | feet above the Elbe, which sweeps around 
Bs as if to complete the substructure. The) the base of the precipice, and along which, 
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ALONG THE ELBE. 








on the right bank, 
up, suddenly 
undimposingly, beet- 
ing cliffs, rent asun- 
ler to the very base. 
From the summit of 
he bastion a mag- 
ficent stretch of 
mdscape is furnish- 
The plain on 
he opposite side of 
he stream gradually 
wells into an abnor- 
nal amphitheatre, 
losing with a lofty 
ange of mountains, 
pherical in contour. 
the lovely 
plain, and from the 
peculiar amphithea- 
re, a singularly cu- 
rious effect is produced by the shooting up, 
without the least geological excuse or provo- 
ation, of columnar heights at long distances 
rom each other, and overlooking the land- 
scape like solitary and solemn monarchs, 
proud of their isolation. 

The most conspicuous of these are the Li- 
ienstein and Koénigstein, twelve or thirteen 
hundred feet high, and rising perpendicu- 
arly from a sloping base covered with wood 
ind a thick undergrowth. One needs to be 
an agile and vigorous climber to reach the 
summit. The Elector of Saxony, also King 
of Poland, a great while ago, regarded his 
scent of the Lilienstein as so much of an 
achievement that he commemorated it by 
an inscription. 


tart 


rom 


The Kénigstein has been for generations 
a fortress, and consequently its access is ar- 
tificial. This citadel is one of the few that 
have never been taken: it is regarded as 
impregnable, less from its vertical escarp- 
ments than from its detached position, and 
from the inability to command it from any 
other height. The plateau of the fortress is 
about two miles in circumference, has cul- 
tivated fields and gardens, yielding support 


for a garrison six or seven hundred strong. 
Napoleon Bonaparte once tried to gain 
possession of Kénigstein by a cannonade 


from Lilienstein; but after dragging up 
three pieces of artillery with the greatest 
labor, he discovered that all his shot fell 
short, and he was compelled to abandon his 
attempt. 

Koénigstein is supplied with water by a 
well cut in the solid rock to the depth of 
‘ighteen hundred feet, and this, with the 
vast amount of provisions which may be 
stored in the spacious excavated casemates, 
must necessarily render it extremely formi- 
dable for defense. As it is only ten miles 
from the Austrian frontier, it is considered 
the key of the passage into Bohemia. In 
time of strife the Saxon monarchs have fre- 
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TUE KONIGSTEIN, 
quently removed their treasures to this cita- 
del for safety, and Augustus III. himself 
took refuge there during the Seven Years’ 
War. 

Of the 
scattered 


twelve isolated table mountains 
through this extraordinary dis- 
trict, the Lilienstein is the highest, being 
nearly thirteen hundred feet above the sea, 
and surpassing by a hundred and seventy 
feet its opposite neighbor, Kénigstein. 

I did not find it so, troublesome to mount 
as I had anticipated, as there are narrow 
paths eut in the rock, and sealing-ladders 
fixed where the wall is perpendicular. The 
view from the top includes Dresden, and ex- 
tends to the north as far as Meissen, and on 
the south takes in the Bohemian mountains. 
In 1813 the French had a fortified camp at 
the base of Lilienstein, and during the Seven 
Years’ War eighteen thousand Saxons sur- 
rendered to Frederick the Great, under the 
very eyes of their king, Augustus, who was 
at the time shut up in the fortress. 

In a dismal eave on the south side of the 
Lilienstein a troop of gnomes* are wont to 
meet on the night of the 30th of April—the 
famous Walpurgis-night —for the purpose 
of reckoning up the treasures in their keep- 
ing, and holding a mystic revel. The peas- 
ants in that region give the most implicit 
credence to this myth, believing that the 
gnomes then bring together all the precious 
metals they are appointed to watch 
and dance around them in 
Some of the 
ghostly fires on the 


over, 
grewsome 
claim to have 
rugged steep, and to 

have heard weird langhter and_ hilarity 
therefrom at the hour of midnight, and 
would niake oath to this on all the evangels. 
A legend, to the truth of which the peas- 
ants will is that their 
number, in the fourteenth century, was im- 
pelled by curiosity, strengthened by un- 
faltering courage, to witness the antics of 
the gnomes on the Walpurgis-night. He 


glee. 


rustics seen 


be sworn. one .of 
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clambered up the 
Lilienstein before 
dusk, and secured a 
favorable point of 
view the un- 
earthly riot began. 
The gnomes were 
punctual —I have 
always suspected 
punctuality to be a 


ere 


supernatural vice ! 

asse ing j ne , \\ 
— asst mbling i woe aw 
due season, with 


heaps of silver and 
gold, and commen- 
cing in awful mys- 


oe 


* 


tery their goblin 
carnival. The mor- 
tal witness, as he 
afterward narra- 
ted, saw them 
strike the rock, 
from which ruddy 
wine flowed = in 


and this 
they drank in such 


streams; 


quantities that 
they became hu- 
man in their 


drunkenness. They capered, screamed, and 
fought, turning the Walpurgis-night into St. 
Patrick’s Day, and in their ferocity tore off 
each other’s heads and arms, which at once 
grew onagain. After they had dismember- 
ed one another twenty or thirty times all 
round, moved by a spirit of forgiveness and 
thoroughly Milesian, they em- 
braced, and increased their potations. 

Then the mortal forth—tradition 
has given him the name of Hans Mercher- 
mann 


generosity 
| 
stole 


with the intent of carrying off some 
of the pure gold and silver lying in profuse 
ingots all over the cavern. He seized a 
huge lump of gold, put it on his shoulder, 
and hurried off without waking one of the 
demoniae crew. 
he heard 
that he should keep his treasure forever. 
Frightened at this, he threw it away and 
hurried down the mountain (the fable gives 
no particulars of his ascent and descent), 
and the next day reached his humble home, 
delighted with his adventure, and made 
thereby the strong maguet to the iron of all 
his fellow-villagers. 


Ere he had gone fifty ells 
the goblins shouting after him 


When Hans woke the following morning 
the heavy bar of gold was on his shoulder. 
Bearing it to the Elbe, he sank it in the 
middle of the stream, but within twenty- 
four hours it came back to him, And from 
that time he sought to get rid of it in vain. 
He soon grew to be considered as one ac- 
cursed. Men and women avoided and chil- 
dren fled from him. The vision of the gold 
bar was an ill omen. Hans Merchermann 
became a solitary, and life loathsome to him. 
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HANS MEROHERMANN 


AND THE CHILDREN, 


He wandered from place to place, but the 
story of his doom followed him. Neithe1 
rest nor hope was longer possible, and one 
morning he was discovered dead in the prin 
cipal street of Bautzen, having cut his throat 
in despair. When seen the night previous, 
the bar of gold was on his shoulder, but the 
corpse was without it, and every body be- 
lieved the bar had returned to the gnomes, 
who had allowed Hans to take it as a male- 
diction for his curiosity and avarice. 

On the way to the Bastei I passed through 
the quaint village of Ober Boyritz, and 
through one of the peculiar glens for which 
that region is remarkable, called by the 
Germans the Liebethaler Grund. The path 
runs sometimes along the bottom of the 
ravine, then beside a winding stream, and 
again over the tops of the rocks forming the 
gorge. I observed on the route large quar 
ries, from which workmen were taking vast 
stones to be used in the mills. One of these, 
the Lochmiible, is at the lowest point of a 
deep ravine, with perpendicular cliffs tower- 
ing up all about it, in which a flight of steps 
is cut, the only means of getting in or out 
of the gorge. Near there is the hamlet of 
Lohmen. I remember it on account of its 


execrable inn, on which an old castle frowns 





so sternly from the brink of, the precipice 
at I imagine it must have taken a meal at 


h 
} 


he inn and never have recovered its diges- 


t 
t 


ion. A poor peasant is reported to have 
stretched himself on the ledge of the rugged 


declivity one bright summer day, and while | 


moving in his sleep to have fallen over. 
[he unwritten records of Lohmen aver that 
he died happy in the thought that he would 
never be compelled to order breakfast or 


dinner at the abominable hostelry, where 


tourists in a double sense are taken in. 


Beyond Lohmen, a mile, perhaps, is anoth- | 


er gorge, the Ottowalder Grund, which can 
be traversed only on foot, four hours being 
required therefor. This ravine is so narrow 
and its walls so high that the sunshine 


never reaches many parts of it, which would | 
not trouble me if I were the sunshine, for | 
the place is gloomy enough to have pleased 


limon of Athens in the fifth act. At 
point I found the rocks not more than four 
feet apart, and that blocks of stone tumbling 
from above had been caught in the narrow 
way, like the well-known boulder at the 
Flume, in the Franconia Mountains, making 
a natural and, at the same time, purely acci- 
dental roof. 

Among the other gorges in the Saxon 
Switzerland is one known as the Swiss Mill, 
from which an admirable view is had of the 
Bastei. The mill is at the base of a vast 
round hill, under the shade of a cluster of 
pines, and looking out upon a stone bridge 
over a stream which, in the early spring, be- 
comes a roaring torrent, and tumbles down 
in imposing beauty. 

There are a number of cascades in the 
district, the most noted of which is the Am- 
sel; but they do not show to advantage dur- 
ing the summer, owing to the scarcity of 
water. The Germans can not be persuaded, 
however, that these cataracts are not nonpa- 
reils in their way. Talking on this subject 
to a citizen of Magdeburg, at Schandau, one 
morning, and telling him how much I had 
admired, and alwaysshould admire, the Giess- 
bach, the Reichenbach, and the Rhine Falls, 
he insisted on my visiting with him a cas- 
cade that eclipsed any and all of them. 

Familiar as lam with the extravagant bias 
of the German mind for every thing German, 
I accompanied him from courtesy. He took 
me to a fall I had seen several times before, 
which was really insignificant. It could not 
have been more than forty feet high and 
seventy broad. The Magdeburger struck an 
attitude at once, and, pointing to the dimin- 
utive tumble opposite, exclaimed, “ There, 
Sir! Tell me if you have ever seen any 
thing approaching that in Switzerland! 
Where is your much-boasted Niagara com- 
pared to this sublime cataract ?” 

I strove to restrain myself, but I could 
not for my life help laughing, at which my 


one 


companion frowned, and declared that Amer- | 
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NIAGARA OUTDONE, 


icans believed no country worth mentioning 
except their own. I assured him he was 
mistaken, and that to avoid the appearance 
of boasting I had not named any falls out 
of Switzerland. 

“But you intimate by your manner,” he 
added, “ that Niagara is almost equal to this 


| wonderful cascade.” 


“T don’tedo any thing of the sort,” was 
my reply. ‘I have no objection to this fall 

it is stupendous for Germany; but if an 
American should construct a mill-dam at 
home no larger than this, he would be sent 
to prison for violating the law of internal 
improvements.” 

The Magdeburger glowered on me, but 
spoke no more. He was too mad for utter- 
ance. He turned away, and walked directly 
back to Schandau, revealing his suppressed 
wrath in every stride of his agitated legs. 

To return to the neighborhood of the 
Bastei. Many of the slender peaks there 
show in the distance like minarets, and if 
one were awakened from a sound sleep in 
the vicinity, he might fancy himself in the 
suburbs of Constantinople or some other 
Mohammedan city. It to me, be- 
fore ascending to the top of one of these, 
that the least wind might blow them down ; 
and yet, as they have stood the storms of 
ages, such a probability is not imminent. 
They have been made accessible by slight 
wooden bridges spanning the chasms and 
arches, and by ladders where the smooth, per- 
pendicular rocks refuse a foot-hold. These 
heights in the Middle Ages were of great 
service to robbers—lI mean the professionals, 


seemed 
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THE ROBBERS OF BURG NEURATHEN, 


though I can’t see why they should be dis- 
riminated by the name, since every body 
robbed in that time 
ed gentry most of all. 


the barons and so-call- 
The vulgar profes- 
sionals, who always incurred the hostility 
of the nobles by participating in the plun- 
der which rank strove to monopolize, found 
protection and refuge from their fellow- 
thieves and scoundrels among these lofty 
fastnesses. 

The remains of an old castle, chronicled 
in history as the Burg Neurathen, are still 
visible not far from the Bastei. It was oc- 
cupied by a band of robber- knights, and 
must have been admirably adapted to their 
business. The entrance on ome side was 
through a natural arch in the rock and over 
a draw-bridge, and-on the other through a 
fissure closed by a large slab of stone that 
moved in grooves, and served as a portcullis. 
These medieval gentlemen, when pursued, 
would draw after them the planks bridging 
the chasms, and so render themselves se- 
eure. They were thoroughly impregnable 
in their position, and could, from their ele- 
vated citadel, detect the approach of vessels 
on the Elbe, and descend in time to inter- 
cept them. Like the robbers along the 
Rhine and the Danube, they would pillage 
the boats, either butcher the men or hold 
them for ransom, outrage the poor women, 
and style such infamous conduct chivalry. 
Well may we rejoice that the days of such 
chivalry are over! For many years villains 
of this description dwelt in the Burg, which 
was demolished in the fifteenth century, be- 

ause the resident robbers had nearly en- 
grossed the criminality of the neighborhood. 

Schandan, a tiny town in a ravine on the 
right bank of the Elbe, is, from its central po- 
sition, the starting-point and rendezvous of 
many excursionists. Its situation is agree- 
able and attractive, the fantastic rocks skirt- 
ing the river, and the erratic elevations pe- 





culiar to the region, being opposite, while 
on each side is a pine-covered hill, and at a 
quarter of a mile’s distance up the valley of 
the Kirnitsch are mineral springs of mucl 
repute among invalids. 

After crossing the Elbe by the ferry, ther 
is an excellent highway to Dresden, twent 
miles distant. Boats (Gondeln) may be hired 
at Schandau to go up or down the river 
and these water jaunts are very pleasant i 
warm weather, though pedestrianism 
been my favorite mode of sight-seeing 
the Saxon Switzerland. A good walke1 
modesty prevents me from naming one ot 
the best—can, by early rising, visit the prin 
cipal points of interest in a single day. Th« 
Kuhstall (Cow-stall), seven miles off, in the 
valley of the Kirnitsch, is a cave in the rock, 
some eighty feet wide and ninety high, with 
an opening at each end, rendering it a sp 
cies of tunnel. It receives its name frou 
the fact that the peasants, during the Thirty 
Years’ War, drove their cattle thither to pre- 
vent their seizure by the enemy. Many of 
the unfortunate Protestants expelled from 
Bohemia by the intluence of the Jesuits and 
the order of the Emperor Ferdinand also 
took shelter there. The cave is the centre 
of an impressive picture. Vast rocks arise 
about it on every side, and on their summits 
grow luxuriant firs, as if their roots received 
nourishment from the flinty soil. The sur- 
rounding scenery somewhat resembles that 
of Tunbridge Wells, except that it is far 
wilder, grander, and more impressive. I 
went to the top of the Kuhstall, of course, 
through a fissure so narrow that, if I had 
not been fashioned somewhat after Voltaire’s 
pattern, 1 could not have squeezed myself 
into it. The outlook from the platform at 
the summit includes not a little of what one 
has observed from other altitudes; but see- 
ing the familiar from a new angle furnishes 
new aspects. This is particularly notabl 


ARE 
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Switz- 
erland. The Bastei, 
the Lilienstein, K6- 
nigstein, and other 
remarkable features 
of the district under- 
went such changes 
as [changed my posi- 
tion that sometimes 
[ could hardly fix 
their identity. 

From the left of 
the Kuhstall I passed 
through a mere crack 
in a@ mighty rock- 

Nature in her grand- 

er moods must have 

resolved not to ad- 

mit fleshy persons 

to her privacy—de- 

scending to the 

plain, and traversing field and forest for 
three miles, until I reached the base of the 
Little and Great Wiuterberg. The latter 
is some eighteen hundred feet high—nearly 
double the height of the former—with an 
inn at the top, and an extraordinary survey 
of river, valley, columnar cliffs, eccentric de- 
pressions, elevations, and distant mountain 
The prospect is unique—a marked 
variation from almost any thing usually rep- 
resentative of the vagaries of native form. 
It seems like something I have often beheld, 
but whether in dream or wakefulness I can 
not tell. It recalls in its entirety various 
curiosities which men go far to witness 
Fingal’s Cave and the spontaneous archi- 
tecture of Statfa, the Giant’s Causeway and 
the rugged coast of Northern Ireland, the 
deserts of Egypt, the gigantic Pyramids, and 
the winding Nilé. 

If I had to make some one of the German 
capitals my permanent residence, I should 
select Dresden. It is pleasanter than Mu- 
nich, less mercantile than Bremen, more in- 
teresting than Hamburg, less bustling than 
Berlin. Truly a literary and an art centre, 
it has been for many years the resort and 
residence of students, savants, and scholars. 
By no means commercially or industrially 
active, and free from the anxiety and fever 
and push so inseparable from, our own coun- 
try, it appeals to the few Americans not pos- 
sessed by the demon of doing something as 
the proper place for recreation and repose. 
Albeit the citizens of Dresden are not many 
—one hundred and seventy or eighty thou- 
sand would probably include them all—it is 
1 mystery to me how they live, as they al- 
ways appear to have leisure, and to be more 
interested in intellectual than practical pur- 
suits. As a community they are remarkably 
intelligent and polite, and their taste in re- 
spect to the fine arts is much above the av- 
erage of what I have found in most German 
towns. The Teutonic race is not addicted 


in the Saxon 


ranges. 


THE KUHSTALL. 


to dilettanteism, but Dresden is not far re- 
moved from it. The common people have 
an understanding of books and pictures and 
music that the stranger quickly perceives, 
and they bear about with them a liberal 
cheerfulness, which begets amiability and 
sympathy in return. The German language 
is spoken there with much purity, though, 
so far as I have been able to judge, none 
but Saxons will admit it. In Goethe’s time 
Weimar was generally acknowledged to be 
the Teutonic Athens; but now every town 
of any size or consequence claims that honor 
exclusively for itself. 

Sight-seers find active employment in 
Dresden for a fortnight, and those anxious 
to look beyond surfaces may spend a season 
with profit. Though many strangers pass 
the winter there, the summer is much more 
agreeable, for during the cold months the 
keen north wind in that latitude is too much 
felt. January and February are apt to be ex- 
tremely trying; and then you must either 
freeze out-doors or suffocated within 
walls, for between warmth and ventilation 
the Germans recognize no connection. 


be 


Dresden is said to have been originally a 
settlement of Wendish fishermen, and nearly 
a thousand of their descendants still reside 
there. It became a city very early in the 
thirteenth century, was strongly fortified in 
the sixteenth, and since that time the princes 
of Poland and Saxony have made great ef- 
forts to embellish it by every means in their 
power. It has had of necessity the usual 
historic variety of fire, famine, pestilence, 
and war, which belong as much to the past 
of the Old World cities as mumps, measles, 
hooping -cough, and chicken-pox belong to 
the rear-guard of each generation. 

The past wounds of the capital have left 
few perceptible scars. It bears to-day the 
marks of an old and complete civilization, 
and its position in a fertile valley devoted 
to wine-growing (the wine is as bad as any 
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one can desire), and surrounded by gardens 
and promenades, is naturally inviting. Sit- 
uated on both sides of the Elbe, it is divided 
thereby into the Old Town (Altstadt), with 
its suburbs, Pirna, See, Wilsdruf, and Fried- 
richstadt, on the left hand, and the New 
Town (Neustadt) on the right. The streets 
of the Old Town are, as may be supposed, 
narrow and dingy, and made to seem more 
so by the height of the buildings; but this 
is more interesting than the New Town, not- 
withstanding the streets and houses there 
are broader and more attractive in appear- 
ance. The two quarters are connected by 
bridges, one of which, entirely of stone, has 
sixteen arches, and is regarded as the finest 
in Germany. Jean Paul Richter called it 
Dresden’s triumphal arch; and for a stranger 
not to admire it is considered an evidence of 
want of taste. During the civil discords of 
1836 and 1849 some of the severest fighting 
took place on the bridge, which has, in con- 
sequence, become endeared by association to 
the popular heart. The means for building 
it were obtained, it is said, from the sale of 
papal dispensations for eating meat during 
Lent. 
needs to be, since at the breaking up of 
winter the river often rises seventeen or 
eighteen feet in twenty-four hours, and 
sweeps down great cakes of ice. The other 
bridge, named after the Virgin Mary, is 
crossed by the railway to Prague. 

The educational institutions of the city, 
including military and medical academies, 
number overahundred 


The structure is very strong, as it 


among them schools 
for tlie poor, a ragged-school, and a :nission- 
ary school for the benefit of little waifs and 
wanderers. Charitable associations are also 
numerous, and the capital is entitled to rank 
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gogue, are handsome. The first (Protestant) 
is of solid stone from the foundation to the 
dome, and Frederick the Great, during the 
Seven Years’ War, strove in vain to battey 
it down. The second church (Roman Catho- 
lic) is noted for the excellence of its music. 
the director of the opera usually leading the 
choir, which is a special attraction to the 
Dresdeners as well as to strangers. 

The Saxons claim to have a more thor- 

ough knowledge of music than any of their 
fellow-Germans; and there was a time 
the little kingdom, it is said, when any in- 
strumentalist who played incorrectly in pub- 
lic was subject to fine and imprisonment. 
| Their tuneful temper is such that not a few 
| of them must regret that this penalty is no 
|longer in force. A Leipziger once told me 
| that aman may entertain what opinion ly 
| chooses of the Bible—may reject it, indeed, 
altogether—and yet be a Christian, but that 
Christianity is impossible to any soul in- 
capable of comprehending Gliick and Bee- 
thoven. 

The royal palace opposite the arched 
bridge is at once ancient and awkward. Its 
interior is decorated in the showy and taw- 
dry manner common to princely residences 
and the rooms of state, during the absence 
of the court, are shown to persons curious to 
see how uncomfortably crowned creatures 
live. A palace is usually considered to be 
a magnificent and luxurious house; but the 
palaces in the other hemisphere, costly as they 
are, are far from luxurious. Of the scores I 

| have wandered through hardly one is pleas- 
ant or desirable as a permanent abode. 
Sumptuous in seeming, they are cheerless 
and inconvenient in fact. One of the ‘first 
disillusions which an American experiences 





as a centre of benevolence and humanity as | abroad is in regard to thése tinseled tem- 
well as literature and art. Many celebrated | ples. He finds them inferior in most respects 
Germans have resided in and been identified | to the homes of the prosperous in his own 
with Dresden. ‘Tieck, the romancist and | country. 
translator of Shakspeare, lived there; sodid| King John of Saxony bears some resem- 
Tiedge, the poet, and his remarkable friend | blance to the late General Robert Anderson, 
Elisa von der Recke ; the artists Retzsch and | is extremely literary, and has made a trans- 
Vogel; there Adelung and Frederick Schlegel lation of the Divina Comedia, which some 
are buried; while bards, painters, authors, | Saxons praise, and none of them read. As 
and scientists on the Elbe have drawn, and |a monarch, he does not appear to be held 
still draw, about them throngs of admirers | in very high regard by his subjects, though 
and friends. In a small summer-house in the | he is accounted a well-disposed and harm- 
suburbs Schiller wrote the greater part of his | less old man. His chief weakness, inde- 
Don Carlos; Korner, the soldier-poet, was} pendent of his want of positive character, is 
born in the town; near the outlying village | reputed to be authorship. He would rather 
of Hosterwitz Weber composed Oberon and | be a great poet than a great king, and, un- 
Der Freischiitz ; and indeed one can hardly | fortunately, he can not be either. He has 
go any where in or beyond the city without | the literary infirmity of Prussia’s second 
stepping upon classic ground. It is not to be | Frederick; but there the likeness ends. John 
presumed that the citizens are unmindful of | spends the greater part of his time over his 
the antecedents and importance of Dresden. | books and verses, and is thought to have a 
They deem themselves of the elect, and re- | secret conviction that he will yet be ranked 
gard their capital as the brain and soul of | as one of the eminent bards of the nine- 
Germany. teenth century. 

Many of the churches, especially the Frau- The sole allurement of the palace is the 
enkirche, the Sophienkirche, and the Syna-| Green Vaults (Griine Gewolbe) in the lower 
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story, long renowned for their pretty kick- 
shaws. By a felicitous contradiction of 
title, they are neither green nor vaults. 
They are merely on the ground-floor, and 
take their name from the color of the hang- 
ings they were once decorated with. 
show worth looking at, and the two 
thalers charged for admission. There are 
eight chambers, and they are viewed in the 
order of their richness. 
very valuable. 


is 


The collection is 


$10,000,000—much more valuable than one 
would suppose so little a kingdom could 
afford to keep. Saxony could never have 
made the accumulation if it had not seen 
more prosperous days than it has of late. 
Its princes were formerly among the wealth- 
iest and most powerful in Europe, obtain- 
ng vast revenues from the Freiberg silver 
mines. They manifested their munificence 
in gathering jewels, fine carvings, and arti- 
cles of virtu, reckless of cost, and in this 
way laid the foundation of the celebrated 
olleetion. 
The first contains a 


apartment large 


number of rare bronzes, copies of antique 
statues, and original designs by Giovanni di 
Bologna, Peter Visscher, and other masters 
in this species of art. 


The second is devoted to ivory carvings, 
among them beautiful vases—some eut out 
of a single piece- 


The | 


I have heard it estimated at | 


a chalice on which is! 
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wrought with the greatest delicacy the story 
of the “ Foolish Virgins,” and the “ Fall of 

Lucifer,” a marvelous group of ninety figures, 
| representing the overthrow of the wicked 
| angels, in one piece of ivory about twenty- 
four by fifteen inches. A “ Crucifixion,” and 
two spirited heads in relief, are 
ascribed to Michael Angelo. A goblet made 
| from a stag’s horn, illustrating a hunt, in 
bass-relief, is admirably done. 

The third cabinet is full 
mosaics, engraved shells, 
gs, objects in amber 
amber cabinet 


horses’ 


of Florentine 
carved ostrich 
notably an entire 
a chimney-piece of Dresden 
china, paintings in enamel, and countless 
cunning trifles. 

The fourth cabinet holds the gold and 
A 
portion of this used to be carried by the 
electors of Saxony to Frankfort on the ocea- 
sion of the coronation of the German em- 
perors. The service has little to recommend 
it except its value, for it 
graceful, and unenticing. 


eg 


aor 


silver plate of the Saxon sovereigns. 


is massive, un- 

In the sixth apartment is a large variety 
of vessels of agate, chalcedony, rock-crystal, 
malachite, lapis and other 
precious stones. Several goblets of moss- 
|agate are singularly beautiful. There are 
| also many carvings in wood: one of them, 
| a combat of knights, is by Colin, of Mechlin, 
|who made the remarkable the 


lazuli, semi- 


reliefs on 
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tomb of Maximilian I. in the Hofkirche at 
Innsbrijck. Some of the carvings are 
ascribed to Albrecht Diirer, though they are 
far inferior to his renowned 


battle -piece 
in the ivory cabinet. 


A “Magdalen,” by 
Diyglinger, the Saxon Cellini, is said to be 
the largest enamel extant. 

Among the skillfully cut figures of wood 
and ivory in the sixth chamber are numerous 
droll caricatures indicating the grotesque- 
ness of the German mind. There are di- 
minutive effigies of men and animals made 
from large pearls reported to have been 
found in the river Elster. 

One might suppose them to be part of the 
mythical Nibelungen treasure, if one did not 
know from the horror-breathing epic that 
the poetic gold and gems were buried in the 
Rhine, and that they could not, without the 
aid of supertiuous enchantment, have gotten 
into the Elster. It is an insignificant stream 
at best, and if it holds many more such 
pearls, it would benetit 
ing up. } 

In the same apartment is a likeness of a 
court dwarf of one of the Spanish kings, 
formed of a pearl of the size of a hen’s egg, 
and jewels and trinkets on which as much 
money as ingenuity must have been ex- 
pended. 


Saxony by dry- 


The regalia used at the coronation of Au- 
gustus II., King of Poland, exhibited in the 
seventh room, are really gorgeous. 

The eighth and last cabinet excels all the 
others in splendor. One of the most elab- 
orate toys I have ever seen is there—the 
court of the Great Mogul, portraying the 
Emperor Aurungzebe upon his throne, sur- 
rounded by guards and courtiers in cos- 
tumes that are historically correct. There 
are about a hundred and forty figures, each 
having its individual expression, as is per- 
ceived by close inspection. This truly won- 
derful piece of workmanship, which is of 
pure gold enameled, occupied Dinglinger 
ten years, and cost over $100,000. He was 
the court jeweler in Dresden in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and has in 
this apartment representations of artisans 
employed at different trades, all of them 
marked by a superlative delicacy and finish. 
There seems to be no end to the riches there 
displayed. I particularly admired some 
great uncut Peruvian emeralds presented 
by Charles V. to the Elector of Saxony; an 
immense sardonyx, four and a half inches | 
broad and six and a half long, of a beauti- | 
ful oval shape, said to be the largest known; | 
an antique cameo portrait of Augustus in | 
onyx; and the bewildering mass of precious | 
stones—sapphires, rubies, emeralds, pearls, | 
and diamonds. The decorations of the for- | 
mer electors, consisting of buttons, collar, | 
sword, and scabbard, are studded thick with | 
diamonds of the rarest and costliest kind. 
The most remarkable of the stones is a 


——_—$ 


_— 





MONUMENT OF AUGUSTUS THE STRONG. 


splendid green brilliant, weighing one hun 
dred and sixty carats, which could be sold 
I have heard, for half a million of dollars. 

So numerous are the splendid diamonds 
that, after gazing on and wondering at them 
again and again, they appear almost cheap ; 
and yet they are dazzlingly beautiful, and 
by all odds, I believe, the richest and fines 
in Europe. I have heard women go into 
eestasies over them many a time: nor is it 
strange; for any one who admires gems 
must, be raised to something like a pitch ot 
fanaticism before such a magnificent display 
as is presented in the Green Vaults. There 
are green diamonds, rose-hued diamonds, 
straw-colored diamonds, and the still more 
alluring colorless diamonds, which convert 
every little ray of light falling upon them 
into a miracle of radiance and beauty. Such 
large and perfect gems never before met my 
eye. I do not know, nor does any one else 
appear to, their pecuniary value; but I 
should suppose, from the price of far inferioi 
stones, that those peerless ones would be 
worth much more than the sum I have 
named, $10,000,000, as representative of the 
entire value of the contents of the Green 
Vaults. I have been told that the diamonds 
alone would, if turned into money, pay the 
debt of the kingdom. 

The Picture-Gallery in the Neumarkt is 
considered the crowning glory of Dresden 
It is, as a whole, the finest north of the Alps, 
and was founded by Augustus II., surnamed 
the Strong, though it received some of its 


| most valuable works from Augustus IIL, in- 


cluding the collection of the Duke of Modena, 
and Raphael’s renowned “ Madonna.” The 
gallery has always been respected by mili- 
tary spoilers. Frederick the Great bombard- 


d the city, rained 
shot and shell upon 
its churches and 
public edifices, but 
spared the sanctu- 
ary of art. Enter- 
ing the town as a 
onqueror, and dic- 
tating the most hu- 
miliating terms to 
the conquered, he 
isked permission of 
the captive elec- 
tress to visit the no- 
ble gallery. Napo- 
leon revered it too, 
ud, for a wonder, 
restrained himself 
from sending any 
of its paintings to 
Paris. 

The “ Sistine Madonna” is regarded as the 
chief jewel of the collection. It was done 


death, and is thought by many to be his 


masterpiece. Innumerable copies and en- | 


gravings have made it so familiar to both 
hemispheres that description or extended 
criticism would be supertiuous. 

The most famous of a number of excellent 
Correggios is “La Notte,” representing the 
child-Christ in the manger, and the super- 
natural light flashing from its form upon the 
entranced face of the Virgin, bending un- 
dazzled over the infant, while another wom- 
in veils her eyes with her hand. The effect 
and contrast of the light and shade are con- 
summate. The “ Reading Magdalen” is an- 
other of Correggio’s most distinguished 
works. The coloring and softness of out- 
line of the recumbent figure are matchless, 
though the figure itself is obnoxious to the 
charge of heaviness, and it is not without a 
tincture of grossness. 

The younger Holbein’s “ Mary” is ranked 
as his ablest production, and by many as the 
second picture in the gallery. It portrays 
the family of Jacob Meyer, burgomaster of 
Basle, kneeling before the Virgin. Meyer is 
excellently done, and every detail of the 


picture is finished to the faintest degree; | 
but Mary has a hard, wooden, insipid face, | 
much like the counterpart of a Nuremberg | 


doll. 

Titian’s “Tribute Money,” “ Reclining 
Venus,” his “ Mistress,” and one or two oth- 
ers of his richly colored paintings are there. 
Paolo Veronese, Giulio Romano, Leonardo 
da Vinei, Annibal Caracci, Caravaggio, and 
other eminent Italians are also represented, 
as well as Douw, Diirer, Teniers, Ostade, Paul 


Potter, and other of the great Dutch and | 


Flemish artists, the study of whose works 
binds one long and lovingly to Dresden. 


The Zwinger—the name was applied to a | 


structure erected one hundred and fifty years 


ALONG THE ELBE. 





THE ZWINGER, DRESDEN. 


ago, and designed merely as the fore-court 


| to a new palace never carried further—is an 
by Raphael only a few years before his | 


inclosure surrounded by buildings used as 
a historical museum, a museum of natural 
history, and a cabinet of drawings. The 
first contains a great store of old armor and 
martial weapons, almost equal to the Am- 
bras collection in Vienna, and entirely eclips- 
ing that in the Tower of London. 

The museum of natural history has nu- 
merous minerals, fossils, engravings, and one 
of the completest collections of copper-plates 
in Europe—from the middle of the fifteenth 
century to the present day. There are said 
to be more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand engravings, from the earliest masters 
down to contemporaneous artists, and three 
hundred extremely interesting life portraits, 
by Vogel, of the most eminent characters of 
the time. 

The Terrace of Briihl, named after the 
obsequious minister of Augustus I.—he was 
sometimes called Augustus I.—is approached 


by a grand flight of steps, and running along 
the south bank of the Elbe, commands a 
charming view, and is the favorite city prom- 
enade. The Palace of Briihl, once belonging 
to the minister, and afterward occupied by 
| Napoleon, has since been the residence of the 


Dowager - Queen Marie. It contains very 
little of interest beyond a series of admirable 
views of Dresden and its vicinity. On the 
| terrace are cafés and restaurants, where 
|capital concerts are given almost every 
evening. The citizens flock to the enter- 
tainments, of course; and while their ear 
takes in Mozart, Meyerbeer, and Wagner, 
their mouth takes in liberal quantities of 
the substantial provender which the rapid 
| digestion of Germany so regularly and re- 
peatedly requires. The open-air concerts in 
| summer are delightful. The elevated posi- 
| tion of the terrace furnishes broad prospects 
of the winding river; and he who can not en- 
| joy the melodious feast in the soft evening, 
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with pleasant talks and walks interspersed, 
is not attuned to the key of sensuous and 
intellectual pleasure. 

The Japanese Pal: in the Neustadt, 
built by Augustus II. for a summer 
dence, now serves as a museum. Augustus, 
from all accounts, did almost every thing 
worth doing, and a 
worthy, in 


1ce, 


resi- 


great deal very un- 
He is to that city 
what Michael Angelo is to Rome and St. 
Patrick to I But for him the Saxon 
capital would have been, to speak algebra- 
ically, an unknown quantity. He must have 
been a fellow of vast performance. He is re- 
ported to have held a trumpeter in full armor 
in his palm, to have twisted an iron stair bal- 
uster into a rope, and to have wooed bashful 
maidens by offering them purses of gold with 
one hand and breaking horseshoes with the 
other. I can understand the influence of the 
precious metal on the feminine heart, but the 
exact effect of the fracture of horseshoes on 
shrinking womanhood defies reckoning. The 
lusty monarch doubtless intended to convince 
the damsels he was enamored of, that money 


Dresden. 


Jublin. 


and might are irresistible, rudely rejecting 
the sentimental notion of to-day that worth 
and devotion will beguile any Eve from her 
Eden. 

At any rate, Augustus erected the palace. 
The antiquities and library (some three hun- 
dred thousand volumes and three thousand 
manuscripts) are much the same as may be 
found elsewhere; but the collection of por- 
celain ( Porzellan Sammlung), filling eighteen 
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AN EVENING OONCERT ON THE BRUHL TERRACE, DRESDEN, 





apartments and embracing nearly seventy 
thousand pieces, is rare and interesting. It 
includes the finest productions of Chinese 
Japanese, Italian, and Sévres ware, as we] 
as that of Saxon manufacture from the earli 
est period. The first porcelain in Europe is 
reputed to have been made by Bottcher, th: 
alchemist, while in search of the philoso- 
pher’s stone, and the specimens—they are 
of a reddish-brown hue, incapable of imita- 
tion—are still preserved there. There are 
animals of various kinds, grotesques, copies 
of antiques, busts, bouquets of flowers, and 
countless designs of incomparable fineness 
and finish. One of the most remarkable is 
a bust in semi-vitrified porcelain of the Em- 
press of Russia, with a lace veil thrown over 
her head. So exquisitely is it done that at 
first glance I was sure it had been carved 
with a chisel, and that the lace was genuine— 
such was the superlatively delicate and airy 
quality of the china. 
be described in any ordinary space, but it 
wonderful and memorable to behold. 

The celebrated porcelain of Saxony bears 
the name of, though it is not made in, Dres 
den, but at the town of Meissen, on the Elbe, 
fifteen miles below the capital. Not to go 
there is a palpable neglect of the tourist's 
obligation. The porcelain manufactory is 


The collection can not 


| in the Old Castle, once the residence of the 


Saxon princes. It is an imposing edifice, 
and, from its lofty position on the bank of 
the river, looks remarkably picturesque at a 
distance, and not much less so on close in- 





ALONG THE ELBE. 


STAIRS OF THE TERRACE 
spe ction. 
Cathedral hard by, a handsome Gothic strue- 
ture with a graceful open-work spire. 

The earth from which the porcelain is 
made is obtained from Aue, an insignificant 
village twelve miles from Zwickau. The 
process of preparing and baking the clay is 
slow, difficult, and complicated. The mix- 
ture, or biscuit, is composed principally of 
kaolin and ground feldspar. The materials 
are reduced to very fine powder, and stirred 
together with water in cisterns, the surplus 
water being pressed out through linen bags, 
separated by filtration or other methods. 
When the biscuit is of the consistency of 
dough, it is thoroughly worked over by 
beating, kneading, and treading, and is then 
put away moist for a year or more to under- 
go the moulding process,.which increases 
its plasticity. The better kinds of porce- 
lain are formed in moulds of gypsum, and 
the nicest skill and care are needed to 
fashion the vessels, as well as in the glaz- 
ng and baking. 
unavoidably spoiled, 
such precise hand- 
ling does it require ; 
but the artisans em- 
ployed in its manu- 
facture have had 
years of training 
and experience, and 
have inherited their 
trade, as is the case 
with the Brussels 
lace-makers and Am- 
sterdam diamond- 
cutters. It is said 
that the  exeel- 
lence of porcelain 
depends on locali- 
ty and atmosphere; 
that numerous ef- 
forts to manufacture “==> == 
the Dresden china 
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Its appearance is assisted by the | 


A good deal of the ware is | 
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elsewhere, with ex- 
actly the same ma- 

terial and the same 

workmen, have fail 

ed again and again. 

There was always 

something lacking 

something almost 

indefinable, but still 

something. Wheth- 

er it is that the ar- 

tisans are accustom- 

ed to a certain rou 

tine and subject to 

subtle influences of 

surrounding, which 

they can not change 

without detriment 

to the product ol 

their hands, 

open question; but 

that skilled labor not infrequently follows 
the same mysterious law governing the re 


is an 


moval of plants has been shown by repeated 
experiments. The manufacture of porcelain 
has been for generations the most proftitabl 
industry of the neighborhood of Dresden, 
and it is likely to continue so for generations 
to come. 

The gardens and promenades, as I have 
already said, are many and pleasant in and 
about the capital. Those of the Japanese 
Palace, extending down to the Elbe, and 
yielding a fine prospect of the arched bridge 
and the principal buildings of the town, are 
open to the public, and deservedly popular. 
In the outskirts, on the way to Pirna, the 
large park known as the Grosse Garten is 
a favorite resort in summer, and concerts, 
dances, and merry-makings are the order of 
the season. ‘ 

Half a mile from the park, in the midst of 
the fields and slopes, where hard fighting 
preceded the retreat of the French to Leipzig 
at the great Battle of the Nations (Vélker- 


UR emacac- 


PORCELAIN MANUFACTORY AT MEISSEN. 
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| All the gardens and promenades in and 
large square block of granite, surmounted by | near the capital are thronged on holidays 
a helmet, marking the spot where the intrepid | and Sundays, and the Dresdeners make the 
general received his mortal wound. His legs, | most of leisure and pleasure. They chase 
cut off by a cannon-ball, were buried there, 


but his body was conveyed to St. Petersburg 


schlacht), is the monument to Moreau—a 


| the cireling hours with nimble feet; they 
|revel in the sunshine like bees and butter 
by order of his bosom-friend, the Czar Alex- flies ; they cast themselves on every ripple ot 
ander I., by whose side he fell. | gl 


adness, and imagine it a great wave of joy 





MARCH. 


“March. Its tree, Juniper. Its stone, Blood-stone. Its motto, ‘Courage and strength in 


times 0 
danger.’ "—Old Saying. 


IN the gray dawning across the white lake, 
Where the ice-hummocks in frozen waves break, 
’Mid the glittering spears of the far Northern Lights, 
Like a cavalry escort of steel-coated knights, 
Spanning the winter’s cold gulf with an arch, 
Over it, rampant, rides in the wild March. 
Galloping, galloping, galloping in, 
Into the world with a stir and a din, 
The north wind, the east wind, and west wind together, 
Inbringing, inbringing the March’s wild weather. 
Hear his rough chant as he dashes along: 
* Ho, ye March children, come list to my song! 
A bold outlaw am I both to do and to dare, 
And I fear not old Earth nor the Powers of the Air; 
Winter’s a dotard, and Summer’s a prude, 
But Spring loves me well, although I am rude. 
Faltering, lingering, listening Spring 
Blushing she waits for the clang and the ring 
Of my swift horse’s hoofs; then forward she presses, 
Repelling, returning, my boist’rous caresses. 
“The winds are unbound and loose in the sky, 
Rioting, frolicking, madly on high: 
Are ye able to cope with the North Wind’s strong arm ? 
Welcome boldly his fierce grasp; ’twill do ye no harm. 
He knows the children of March are my own, 
Sealed ~with my signet of magic blood-stone. 
Blood-stone, red blood-stone, green dark and red light 
Blood is for ardor and stone is for might; 
And the watech-word borne on by West Wind, the ranger 
Is, ‘Courage and strength in the moment of danger,’ 
“Children of March, are ye strong, are ye strong? 
Shame not the flag the West Wind bears along; 
O ye men of the March! be ye firm as the steel; 
O ye women of March! be ye loyal and leal— 
Strong in your loving and strong in your hate, 
Constant, like juniper, early and late. 
Juniper, juniper, juniper green, 
Berries of blue set in glittering sheen, 
In the winter’s cold snow, in summer’s hot splendor, 
Unchanging, unchanging, thou heart true and tender!” 
Singing of juniper, forward he whirled, 
Galloping, galloping on through the world; 
And when, shivering, waking, the dull Day gazed out 
From her tower in the gray clouds, she heard but the shout 
Of the riotous winds as they followed in glee, 
On, on to the wooing in mad revelry. 
Wooing, the wooing, the wooing of Spring— 
Here’s a bold wooing that makes the woods ring, 
And thrills the leaf buds, though with snow overladen, 
As March, the wild outlaw, bears off the Spring maiden. 








AUNT EVE INTERVIEWED. 


AUNT EVE INTERVIEWED. 


LALSPD A 


UNT EVE was a superannnuated negress, 
P whose daily perambulations brought 
her to the kitchens of many families in Bal- 
timore whose sires she had known in their 
childhood, and whom she had long outlived. 
rhe recipient of unconsidered trifles, she ac- 
knowledged these favors by the performance 
of small services, which rendered her wel- 
come to the domestics of the households, 
among whom she was a historical oracle. 
As a link between the past and the present, 
let her speak for herself as she sits sipping 
her morning coffee by the fireside : 

“Your sarvant, Sir. How’s you and youi 
wife, and all de children, maaster? I hopes 
you're all well. Bless de Lord! I’m broke, 
sonny—poor as a snake; pick up a bone here 
to-day and dere to-morrow. 

“Near as I can come, I’m a hundred and 
four year old. I was born and bred ’fore 
Washington’s war here in Baltimore, near 
Henshaw’s church, in Sharp Street. My ole 
maaster’s been dead fifty year, but I can 
‘member very well, for all dat. Ole maas- 
ter’s father was English captain; ole mis- 
tuss’s father was sea-captain too. My own 
father was a Guinea man. Lordeer was my 
father’s name, but maaster changed it to 


Nero when he bought 
him. 

“Ye see, Guinea’s a 
big place. 
allers 


Niggers 
a-fightin’. 
Dey ketch one anoth 
er, and sells ’em to de 
ships for 
powder, beads, 
and calico, 
tlannel de 
great for red 

and dat’s de 


dere 


guns and 
check 
and red 
French 
flanne] 
reason 
sO many’s come in dis 
country. Dey used to 
come in ship - loads, 
like de Irish do now, 
till 


was 


ole Tyson* he 
a Quaker, mind 
ye, and did a heap for 
de colored people till 
he said should 
never 
here. 


dere 
no more come 
Dat was after 
de Resolutionary war. 
When he died all de 
niggers went to de 
burial. Ole 
said he was de 
gers’ god. 

“Tn Guinea—’spects 
it’s like Californy is 
now 


Mistuss 


nig- 


dey digs gold 

all day, and when dey 

finds a big lump 
de Guinea niggers told me—dey go home 
and kill a chicken or a goat, and puts de 
blood on de lump of gold. 
of giving God thanks. 


sO 


Dat’s deir way 
Den dey makes rings 
it. Maaster bought ten 
from Mandingo, from 
Father Jack and Sampson come from 
dat’s another place. Pa- 
ragratter, Vando, and Goombo was Gonah 
women 

“My own father was Guinea man. I’m 
good breed, caise I’m de royal blood; tell 
you for why — grandfather was de king’s 
he come from de Wombo 
dat’s what dey called it. It was 
man taught me dis Guinea talk: 


and bracelets of 


head 


Soso; 


some some 


Missmygwongea 


son : country ; 


a Gonah 


*Wullah, wullah, wuttoongah, 
Se bungah looyah, 
Coozen mooten lemba, 
Hooden mat’na singa.’ 
I don’t know what it means, but ef I'd 
kep in de sperit of it den I might ’e learnt. 
Worst of it is, I never could learn to read. 
Ye see, I was young, and so foolish! Dere 
was a lady wrote to ole maaster to know if 


* Nathan Tyson, an eminent philanthropist and 
early abolitionist. 
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“TOTED WOOD AND WATER.” 


she might teach me to read, but he sent 
word to know if she wanted to teach his 
niggers to run away. I might ’e learnt un- 
beknowens to him, but I was so young and 
foolish like. 


“JT don’t member much of de Resolution- 


ary war, but I knowed when it was. I was 
small den, but I had a good head. I toted 


wood and water, and warmed de chile’s vit- 
tels.” | 

The town of Baltimore was laid off by | 
the county surveyor 
January 12, 1730. 
In 1752 there were 
twenty-five houses, 
four of which were 
of brick, nearly all 
having “ hipped” 
roofs. The present 
population is 300,000. 

* Baltimore was 
very open place den ; 
streets nothin’ 
but mud and mire; 


was 


| back. 
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Hall, where dey had balls and dancin’. | 
b’lieve it’s standin’ yet, if dey hain’t torn 


it down. I could show ye where it was, in 
Liberty Street, though I ain’t got but one 
eye now.” 

Congress assembled in Baltimore on the 
26th December, 1776, and occupied Mr. Ja- 
cob Fite’s house, being then the farthest 
west, and one of the largest in the town, 
and was a long time called “ Congress Hall.” 
None of the streets of “ Baltimore Town.” 
except here and there on the side ways, were 
paved until 1782. 

“Dey don’t have no fairs now, as dey 
used to. All dere by Congress Hall every 
Thursday in October, when de races was, 
dey was sellin’ cakes and liquor, and eatin’ 


jand drinkin’; dey couldn’t get dem all 


cleared off fore Sunday mornin’. De race- 
course was in de ole fields near dere, so thick 
of houses now I can’t tell ye ’xactly where 
it is. 

“Ye didn’t see wagons and carts, as y 
do now. Every Friday night all de country 
people come in with deir butter and rad- 
ishes and greens, and so forth—cayed dem 
all a-horseback—twenty, thirty pounds o’ 
butter in de boxes, slung across de horse’s 
Dey used to cay dem dis way till 
it got so bad with robbin’ de women and 
takin’ all dey had. Ridgely’s women was 
robbed; and dey took horses and butte: 
and every thing as dey was comin’ down to 
market. Dey never ketched de robbers! 


| Arter dat dey had wagons and carts. 


“Tt was great times in town when de 
court set. Maaster was great man ’bout de 
court; he was County Justiss; he always 
wore a scarlet vest, sometimes scarlet cassi- 
mere coat too, and had a tall cane. 

* And den when de ships come in from 





ladies always wore 
Most all de 
was frame, 
Dutch roofs, hipped 
roots ; 


clogs. 
houses 
some was 
brick, but no touch 


to what it is now! 
Market Street was 
all mud an’ mire. 


De quality lived in 
Gay Street. Dere 
was old Congress 





‘*IT WAS GREAT TIMES IN TOWN WHEN DE COURT 8ET.” 
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England, dere was great rejoicin’ and feast- 
Dey brought de elegantest En- 

Town’s monsus full o’ goods 
now, Ef de British was to come 
dey’d ruin many a one, but dey wouldn’t 
ruin me, for I ain’t any! De ships 
yrought a great many English sarvants to 
ie sold here: 
But when dey worked deir time out dey had 
to go free, and ye was obleege d to give ‘ema 


> over it. 
} 


isi 


goods. 


maaster ! 
got 


SiX-year, Seveh-year sarvants. 


gun, a good suit of clothes, and a mattock.” 

Besides negroes, there was another species 
f servant in the colony of Maryland, of 
vhom frequent mention is made, and who 
in time became a large portion of the popu- 
White emigrants, who were unable 
to bear the expenses of a voyage to the New 
World, or to maintain themselves upon their 
irrival, bound themselves to for a 
limited number of years any one who would 
uivance them the necessary funds. In time 
The in- 
lentures were made to the captain of the 
ship, or some other person, aud upon their 
urival in the colony their unexpired time 
was sold to the highest bidder, to whom their 
indentures were then transferred. In the 
arly ages of the colony they were called 

iented apprentices ; afterward the general 
term of redemptioners was applied to them. 
rhese, upon the expiration of their term of 
service, became useful citizens, and enjoyed 
the same franchises as their more fortunate 


lation. 
serve 


this grew to a considerable trade. 


masters. 

“ Ye know, the laws must ’a been good for 
Never had sich laws sence 
id Sam Chase and lawyer M‘Mechin and 
Martin. Dey daasent strike a gentleman’s 
sarvant den but dey had to go to de court 
and answer for it! If ye was right, dey’d 
ye righted! Since dey took de beg- 
gars up, and druv de gentlemen oft de 
laws ain’t worth a chaw 
tobacker! Now dese shoe-makers and bri- 
dle-makers has de upper hand — it’s jest 
played de old boy and Tom Walker. 

“Den dere was allers somethin’ lively in 
De Indians dey was a straight, prop- 
er people—a very neat, genteel people ; 
dey come in every fall from de back places 
with buckskin, moccasins, baskets, and so 
forth, and tomahawks and scalpin’-knives 
Dey used to be all over dis settle- 
ment once. Many a time I’ve been hoein’ 
corn, and I find arrow-heads and stone pots ; 
dey fit with one and dey cooked in t’other. 
Now dey’re all gone: I hope de Lord ‘ll take 
care of me! ? 

*“Dere was a fine den on tea. Once mis- 
seen a man comin’, and she took de 
caddy off de table and hid it under her 
gown tail. Den dere was a man used to 
come along every now and den and take a 
list of all de silver and every thing of de 
nigger kind; ye paid so much for it—if ye 
let him see it.” 


somethin’ then! 


see 


been 


streets, de 


town. 


too, 


tuss 


If the tea-party at Boston has been thought 
worthy of renown, the tea-burning at An- 
napolis, open and undisguised, should not 
be torgotten. 

In August, 1774, the brigantine Mary and 
Jane, Captain George Chapman, master, ar- 
rived in St. Mary’s River with several pack- 


ages of tea on board consigned to merchants 
in Georgetown and Bladensburg. The Com- 
mittee of Safety of Charles County imme- 
diately summoned the master and consign- 
before them. The explanations and 
submission of these gentlemen were de- 
clared satisfactory; and as the duty had 
not been paid, they were discharged on the 
pledge that the teas should not be landed, 
but should be sent back in the brig to Lon- 
don. 

On the 14th October the brig Peggy Stew- 
art arrived in Annapolis, having in its cargo 
a few packages of tea. The duty was paid 
by Mr. Antony Stewart, the owner of the 


vessel, 


ees 


This submission to the oppressive 
of Parliament called forth the 
feeling. A public meeting was 
held; the owner of the vessel and the con- 
signees in the most humble manner apolo- 
gized for their offense, and consented to the 
burning of the tea. But the people were de- 
termined to exact a more signal vindication 
of their rights. The easy compliance of Mr. 
Stewart with the act had aroused their anger, 
and threats were poured out against his ves- 
sel and himself. Mr. Stewart, to soothe the 
violence of the people, and to make amends 
for his fault, offered to destroy the vessel 
with his own hand, The proposition was 
accepted; and while the people gathered in 
crowds upon the shore to witness its con- 
summation, Mr. Stewart, accompanied by 
the consignees, went on board the brig, ran 
her aground on Windmill Point, and set fire 
to her in presence of the multitude. 
obnoxious had tea become that wherever 
it was discovered its owners were forced to 
destroy it. Two months later the people of 
Frederick, having met at Hagerstown, com- 
pelled one John Parks to walk bare-headed, 
holding lighted torches in his hands, and set 
fire to a chest of tea which he had delivered 
up, and “ which was consumed amidst the 
acclamations of a numerous body of people.” 

“When de tea and sugar aud salt 
throwed overboard, maaster said dere would 
be war. So we moved to Green Spring Val- 
ley, to ole Maaster Robert’s place. Mistuss 
wanted to go furder, to Fredericktown, but 
maaster wouldn’t. Warn’t dat 
place though? I worked twenty-three year 
on dat plantation arter died. 
Things was cayed up de country 
things never got back. When we got dere 
dey had no other house but dat one room 
in de old tiny house, ’hind de parlor now, 
kivered with oak shingles, and so forth. So 
maaster got a house from Dr. Walker, and 


enactment 
deepest 


So 


was 


a stylish 


maaster 


— Some 
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**“GENTLEMEN DRESSED ELEGANT 


put ole Mother Grace and Phebe and us to 
stay dere till de new house was built. I 
picked wool, and de ole woman spun. Me 
and another gal fotched all de water dat 
made de mortar for dat house. Dve been 
through a good deal of hardship, but never 
got no beatin’ about work ; only when I was 
mischeevous and saasy, and dat was for 
want of puttin’ to other practices. I had 
to be at somethin’! 

“Onee Uncle Tom told me ef I got some 
black rags and things, and fixed ’em on like 
wings, I could fly like a turkey-buzzard. I 
tried it, and I had a sweet fall, mind I tell 
ye! ’Nother time I clum up on de roof to 
‘tend to dryin’ some water-million seed, and 


maaster like to have ’tended to me, only I | 


talked him out of it. He said he wasn’t 
goin’ to let me teach de chil’n to break deir 
necks, and told me to come down and let him 
whip me. 

“¢Lor, maaster!’ sez I, ‘I gwine up here 
tocomb my head, and den I'll clean de knives 
and keep myself neat and tidy, and not let 
de meat get burnt;’ and I talked to him 
most as long as I been talking to ye here— 
but I didn’t come down! De carpenters was 
workin’ dere, and dey began to laugh, and 


den he laughed, and went into de house, and | 


when I was sure he was gone I come down, 
and kep’ out of his way. Den I used to get 
de scissors, and go into de garret and cut 
holes in de gowns; and once—den, ye 


| de fringes off de saddles. 
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mind, de saddles was all fringed—I eut all 
I was young, wild. 
and wicked! I didn’t know no better! Mis 
tuss told mother to whip me for dat. Sh, 
did whip me, ‘deed she did, heap harder dan 
mistuss! Mistuss never let any body tetch 
me but her and mother. 


Miss Betsy, shi 
was housekeeper 


a very tough woman, a 
rale yaller-jacket, I'll tell ye—she never Jet 
her tetch me! 

“Great times den among de quality 
Dressin’ ain’t quite so touchy now as it was 
den: silk, satin, broeade, lutestring, pola 
neese—yes! long polaneese and short pola 
neese and cassatees. O Lor’, chile, dey did 
dress beautiful! De elegantest, beautifulest 
things come from England. Mistuss, when 
she took de dresses ont de chist, dey stood 
up stiff as a table, or a piece of plank stuff. 
Great ostrian feathers, some red and some 
blue, and all colors; de ladies wore dem iy 
deir rolls. Rolls—cushions dey was, with 
deir hair combed over dem—slick and pow 
dered; den de ostrian feathers atop o’ dat 
and rows of beads acrost ’em, goin’ throug! 
de rooms like little air castles! 
gentlemen too, powdered. 


long sacques and hoops 


Ladies, and 

De ladies wore 
-sich full dresses 
flounced and tapered off; side hoops and 
round hoops, and high-heeled shoes, and sic} 
little heels!) Dey come from de ole countries 

from England. Mistuss had great trunk- 
ful fotched home. Good calicoes for com- 
mon, and chinches, and silk and fur cloaks for 
winter. 

“Gentlemen dressed elegant too. 


Beauti 


| ful silver-set buckles, glass and stone in’em 


goolden on de coats and waistcoats, flowered 
like ladies’ dresses; and three-cocked hats 
bound round with gold-lace; and long boots 
or gaiters when dey was a-horseback. Dey 
wore wigs, long wigs with queues, and short 
wigs without ’em. Tom C—— wore a long 
wig. Deir coats was mostly blue, black, and 
drab, and nankeen for summer. Tell ye 
chile, dey was fine! I was so took up with 
dem many a time I couldn’t eat my vittels 
Mother licked me often for not comin’ to my 
dinner! 

“ People lived high—first chop! Grand 
dinner - parties dey raly had; danced till 
day in dat ole room dere. What! yah! 
yah! Hear de silks come rattlin’ through 
de rooms dere like a passell of ole dry 
leaves. Dance till day! All dem people’s 
dead and gone now! 

“Dere was Captain L , as pretty 
dancer as need to bet of mankind! He's 
taken many a drink of water out of « 
bucket on my head when he was haulin’ in 





his wheat to mill. He used to drive « 
team hisself. He’s dead now, ye know 
And ole Stephen Shamydine! Sure God 


makes every body, but I do think he was 
de homeliest white man Iever saw. With 


his hairy bear-skin cap and rigimentals and 








EVE 


INTERVIEWED. 





TUE 


And when his 
house was done, dey sent him a present of 
fur de 
ever ye see; 


word. It’s God’s truth! 
door, de 
dat’s for 
omona, arter de 
Tom 
stepped de 


i big brass knocker front 


legantest knocker 


vhy dey named dat place | 
midge on de knock r, 8o dey tells me. 


) 


,as good a man as evel 
and, he lived with Dr. H 
like a piece of fire ; 
is CTOSS a 
ife ; 


little man, 
el gant doctor, but 
drawed de bref of 

as impicde ht a plece of ¢ wads as ever I 
for a little man! And Major Howard! 


He went to de war arter, and got wounded. 


ut 


man as evel 


Ladies was very sorry for it, for he was de 
very apple of deir eye. I heard dem talk 
of it. He was at our house many a time. 
And Crack-brained Davy T s 
ookin’ fellow, a hot-blood, fox-huntin’, ra 
in’, sportin’ character. It was so his mothe 
nicknamed all dem chil’en—C 
Gentleman Mordecai, Blackguard 
John, Extravagant Joshua, Miser Tom; and 
de girls was Whip-poor-will Betty and But 
terfly Rachel. 
blue-lookin’ man, and Tom was as beautiful 
You 
his pictur’, with de murroon velvet and gilt 


coarse- 


‘rack-brained 
Davy, 


Mordecai was a pale, thin, 


1 dancer as could be, he was. seen 
buttons, and de sea compass in his hand? 
And Sam W——, he could beat any body 
dere a-makin’ a bow, though he did dress 
in homespun. Den 


H——, the surveeor. 


dere Cornelius 
He was a Methodist, 
but he was a very good man to his people; 


was 
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| Jack and Worthington’s Mingo 
he didn’t dance neither jigs, nor reels, nor | greatest tiddlers of de 


DANOE, 


court -lil- yows, nor minuets, nor fisher’s 
’ 


hornpipes, nor nothin’! He was raly 
pay for 
harm dey did, rather than whip dem. 


good 


to his people, and used to any 


But 
was 


L *s was a whippin’ house, G ’s 
a wWhippin’ house, K ; 
house 


S was a whippiv’ 
Whippin’ and cuttin’ every Monday 
de 
had got deir maaster’s horse and gone ’way 
out to Elk Ridge to a 
for thing, for 
erally whip anyhow! 

. fox 


mornin’ all over neighborhood. Some 
dance; 
but 


was 


nigger some 


one some another, 
Den 


racin’ 


vil 
dere ol 


N — - huntin’, character 


Didn’t read his history on de 
tombstone at de church ? I don’t know 
from A to Izzard, but tells dat 


somebody’s wrote it so as it reads he was a 


you hevel 


dey mt 
darned rascal. 

“6 Dat 
Be up at 
runnin’, 


fox-huntin’ made gay old 


two o'clock 


times. 
in de mornin’: sich 
Maaster 


company, but he didn’t keep hounds. 


racin’, ridin’! kep’ dei 
We 
niggers had our time too. Every Saturday 
night had at de 
quarter, or at de barn in warm weather, and 
W hitsuntide 
had. Sich dan- 
plenty to eat and drink 


turnips! 


we leave to go danes 


at Christmas and and Easte1 


we had a great frolic, we 


My Lord! 


meat, cabbage, 


cin’! 
Same thing at de 
huskin’ matches—till dey got to fightin’ and 
stobbin.’ 

“Nathan Cromwell’s Pepin and Philpot’s 
cle 


Dey used 


was 
county. 
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8T. THOMAS’S CHURCH. 
to go way down to ‘Noppolis” (Annapolis). 
“ Our Starling was a great fiddler. 


let him go any 


Mistuss 
where 

took no money from him 
went to Baltimore to 
lumby, and he 


he choosed—never 
till one time he 
learn play Hail Co- 
didn’t come back for twenty 
years —den he staid. Blind Johnny and 
Club-foot Davy was white men and great 
fiddlers for de quality colored people 
ketched a great deal from ’em. De great 
tunes den was Bob and Joan, Dusty Miller, 
Jack ma Green, and so on. Den dere was 
eard-playin’ and black-gamblin’, and horse- 
racin’ twice a year in Gist’s fields. 

‘If ye will bet thousands, my gentlemen all, 

1 will bet millions on de famous skew-ball. 


Spare us a venture on de courses of all, 


n sure of winning on de famous skew-ball.’ 
Dat was a song dey used to sing. I can’t 
sing now; I’s got no teeth. 
‘I was drunk last night, 
I was a little hoddy 
Oh, plantation gals, 
Can't ye look at a body! 





Hi dompty, dompty, 
Hi dompty, dompt!’ 


My! don’t talk! Didn't we jump in dem 
days! 
‘Where did ye come from ? 
I come from Virginny. 
Who’s in de long-boat ? 
Simon and Cvsar. 
Dem was de songs—sing and dance ’em too. 
Den dere was a great song of dem days my 
young missus used to sing: 
* Dere’s na luck about de house, 
Dere’s na Inck at all; 
Dis is de time to mind yer work, 
While—’ 
Let's see 
‘Dere’s little pleasure in our house 
While our goodman’s awa.’ 
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I can’t ’xactly ’mem- 
ber it. Enoch Story 
used to sing it. He 
was de music-maas 
ter, a little man, 
furriner. 
up from town and 
used to teach mis 
tuss’s daughter to 
play de spinnet. N 
more spinnets now 
Dey was made lik 
a piano, with ivory 
teeth. I tell ye, J 
’member it !” 

The spinnet, or 
spinet, Was a musi 
al instrument of the 
harpsichord — kind, 
but differing in 
shape and 
formerly 


a 


He com 


power : 

much 

use, though now en 

tirely superseded by 

the piano-forte. Th 
tone was comparatively weak, but pleasing 
and as the instrument was small in dimen 
sions and cheap in price, it answered the pur 
pose of those who did not find it convenient 
to purchase a harpsichord. 

“For women of quality dere was Miss 
Betsy X——; she had a tongue equal to 
any lawyer; a clinking tongue! and Miss 
Hannah W——, a sickly woman; she died 
o’ consumption; and Nelly R——, Niel 
O——’s wife; and Hannah J——; she was 
a big, stout lady, with a brown skin; and 
Betsy R——; she was a good fortune; and 
Polly W——, Passon W- ’sdaughter. Ole 
John Tilly, who come from Jamaica or some 
furrin parts, courted her; she had head 
piece enough, but her Maaster above called 
for her, and she went home. 

““Maaster’s daughter, Miss Becky, was as 
pretty a woman as ever de sun shined on; 
counted de beautifulest woman in dem 

| days for fair skin, pretty teeth. A genteel 
|}made woman, of beautiful behavior—nutt 
to charm de heart of a stone! When she 
was married missus let me creep into de 
room, de back parlor dere. De gentlemen 
thought she was an angel from heaven, in a 
| white satin dress, and white ostrian feathers 
in her rolls—feathers so tall she had to leave 
her shoes off till she come down stairs—and 
buckles with stones in her shoes! So busy, 
lookin’ and cryin’ together, nobody seed 
me; women a-cryin’, and gentlemen tickled 





at it. It was de dreadfulest rainy night 
|ever ye see. Passon Chase was fotched 
from town—a very handsome man; had 


some fringy thing on when he married dem; 
|’twas about seven or eight o’clock, by car 

| dle-light, in de old back parlor dere. De 
| groom was in light clothes, and de grooms- 
|} men and all saluted de bride down de stairs. 
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dey 
incin’ ; 


went to 
supped be- 
dance, and 
len handin’ round 
etween de dancin’. 
{nd at de supper 
re was every thing 
could 


ist pig, 


fore de 


desire 
chicken, 
key, ham, cherry- 

rts, apyple-tarts 
reamin’ time dey 
vi, mind I tell ye! 
ha! ‘deed 
dance dat 
dreadfulest 
night 
Stormy wed- 
,1 tell ve. Aft- 
erward it took three 


veeks to get round 


ha 


did 


ever |] 


visitin’, dinin’, 


and danein’. 


“Captain L— 
vas dere: Captain 
‘ss mother 
o, she wasn’t dere; 
she’d gone home to 
a little bit of 
Scotchwoman, de 


vlory : 
ast woman I ever 
wanted to 

carried home to 
Ireland to be buried 


she 


a pretty piece of 
business! She was 
buried somewhere in 
town here ’mong de 
Presbyterians. 

“ Den Betsy B—— was dere, 
and her brother; both had red heads. She 
had some misfortin; dey fit a jewill about 
t, and she went away to England. And Dr. 
H — and Mistuss H—— she was as de 
Lord made her, but 
Wylet H 
brown skin, monsus 
nan, 


dere was 


she was a very homely 
woman 3 —, a jolly big woman, 
big; and Becky Plow- 
a mere pictur’, a very 
jolly-made lady, nice round-made lady, not 
so very tall. Most all dese people are buried 
n Garrison Forest chureh-yard. 

“Every one of dem Y 
husbands. 
and 


she was raly 


—s buried deir 
So much of dis eatin’, drinkin’, 
feastin’! And when all’s gone 
people turns round and says ye’re so ex- 
travagant and wasteful. Dey be de very 
first people to talk! Ye may stand to it 
while ye live, but de chil’en come to want. 
Can’t measure de snake till he’s dead. Nig- 
gers and every thing else must go. Seen 
many a plantation lost so. Be neighborly, 
kind, and all dat; go to church; mind what 
I say, but mind what I do! 

“A Sunday dey all went to Garrison For- 
est church, St. Thomas’s, de 
of de county 


dese 


great church 
Dey came from all around 


THE FRENOH CAMP, 


Soldier’s Delight, Chestnut Ridge, Randalls- 
town. Most people come a-horseback. La 
dies were good riders den; dey wore gypsy 
hats tied under de chin. De road was full of 
people, mostly a-horseback, some in coaches 
and Tom C——’s father, de 
son, he come from England 
test man ever I hear tell of Took two on 
three men to lift him into de pulpit, till at 
de last he broke de axle-tree of de carriage, 
and he couldn’t go no more. Why, dey took 
de fat out of him by de pound, Dr. H did 
(monsus skiliful man, Dr. H !), and dey 
presarved it in liquor, and I b’lieve dey got it 
kep’ to dis day! 

“When de war come 
stand I tell ye —dere cannon 
axed about dat cannon many a time) up at 
Captain L——’s store. I s’pec’s it was ad- 
vertised, but when dat cannon was fired, 
next day ye’d see de malishy, dey called 
dem, a-marchin’ down from Pennsylvany 
and about and de Lord knows whar, all kiv- 
ered with dust, and dressed in brown linen 
huntin’-shirts, pleated and fringed, mostly 
farmers. Dere was enough Dey 


cayed canteens and knapsacks, and dey had 


chaises. pas- 


de biggest, fat- 


dat day, under- 


was a (I’s 


to go. 
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great hairy high caps 


yes, dey had; s’pec’s 
dey was bear-skin 


and dey wore leggins. 
De officers was dressed in rigimentals, blue 
and red, with hairy caps, and a valise and 
canteen buckled behind deir saddles. 
yore linsey- woolsey 
Dey used to sing, 


some 


gray bear-skin cloth. 


‘My cold feet! my cold hands! 


My belly aches, but my pluck stands!’ 


“Never seed so many men, cept when de 
French army was here—as beautiful a sight 
as ever I see, so bloody-minded ! De place 
was black with people when dey had deir 
review here. Dey come into town on a 
Sunday, 





and ye had to open yer house to 
take de head men in; de outskuffins went 
into tents in de fields. When de townspeo- 
ple heerd dey was comin’ dey thought it 
was de British, and sich runnin’ and ridin’ 
all day and night to get de wagons and 
of de town! 
Dey liked Baltimore wonderful, de French 
did, and dey made 


horses to cay de goods out 


a song dat dey would 
make New France of dis place. Sut deir 
was some of dem was very vulgar. Dey 
was de devil dat brought in dis eatin’ of ter- 
rapins and frogs and snakes here. De Lord 
sent enough here, without eatin’ sich devil- 
ment as dat! Dey riz de market with deir 
cookin’ and eatin’. It was dem fotched in, 
too, dis callin’ trowsers pantaloons, and stocks 
dey called cravats. 

‘In de time of de war dere was constant 
ridin’ with papers, back and for’ard, night 
and day. See a gentleman ride up to de 
papers to maaster, and ride 
ver get off de horse, never ‘light! 


door, give de 


Ot; ne 


‘Now I’m a-comin’ with all de week’s news, 

Some lies, and some true.’ 
Dat’s what old John White used to sing 
when he come and used to chase us all over 
de place. When I hears him I runs under 
de platform, he after me, here, dere, every 
where. He was a monsus big man. Oh, 
my Lord! And mistuss—she was monsus 


big woman ! 


used to most bust laughin’! 
Sich runnin’ and hollerin’ to try and skere 
us chil’en! Christmas he brought de Bell 
Once he asked me for a drink of 
water, and while he was drinkin’ I pitched 
de bucketful all over him. Didn’t I put 
aeu 


‘*Mistuss and Miss Betsy and old Sally 


snickle. 


B —(she was a widow woman) and ‘Good 
Liddy’—she was a good crittur dat mistuss 
raised—dey helped to make huntin’-shirts for 


de army, and we sarvants was all kept busy 
a-sewin’ and knittin’ and spinnin’. Sence, 
bringin’ in dem factories broke de spinnin’- 
wheels. We made one hundred shirts for 
Lafayette’s army. Every thing went for 
de war. Dey used to go into yer fields 
and press de fattest cattle, and yer wagon, 
when dey wrote on it it was for de army, 
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and yer lead of hay too! 
along. 


Dey cayed al 
De soldiers looked like de rutti’; 
ye see on de streets. Dey used to take 

man from his plow in de field, wife and chi] 
‘en a-cryin’, de soldiers a-cussin’ de wom 
en, and marchin’ off de husband before ’em 
Stephen Shamydine and Maaster David Po 


used to press. Captain L—— and Majo 
Howard went, and even Tom C—— had t 
go. Nuff had to go; heap of eryin’ aly 
it! Maaster gave a man a lot of money t 
go his substitute, dey called it: man ney« 
come back, and 
more ! 

“Well, dere was dis everlastin’ flyin’ o 
papers until dey ’claim peace ; 
glad enough when it come. And soon arté 
dat old maaster died wid de gout. He w: 
dat cross nobody could come near him ’ 
me and another boy. 


never was heard of p 


and we w: 


cep 
Maaster was ’dustriou 


man, and used to stand up to de huskin’ pil 
like any one of us. 

“T lived twenty-three year on dat plan 
tation arter maaster died. When ole mis 
tuss died she left me to go clear for myseli 

Aunt Liddy, cook Liddy, Henry, me, an 
Carlos; left all my chil’en free ’cept two 
had fifteen chil’en, but don’t ye see I 
gamesome yet? 


‘ loo] 
De last was born time of 
Ross’s war. We were up at Green Sprin; 
den; hear de guns roarin’ at Fort M‘Henry 
mistuss and young mistuss a-fréttin’ an 
eryin’. 

died. 

“T staid a year and two or three months 
arter I was free, caise I knowed nothin 
of hirin’. But now Vd got de string oft 
my neck, I thought it was time for me t 
leave to do somethin’ for niyself, so I come 
down to Baltimore once, all unbeknowen 
to my mistuss ; 


Soon arter mistuss took sick an 


and caise I didn’t go to tel 
her she was mad, and said she didn’t car 
if I staid or no. Dat fronted me, and I says 
to myself, ll change my name to ‘ Pete1 
and put out; so I called myself‘ Peter Put 
out. Eve was my name. 

“When mistuss heard I was raly goin’ 
she comes out of de house, and says she 
‘Eve, yer maaster says he’ll build ye 
house if ye’ll stay.’ But it was too late 
Yd asked him before, and he wouldn’t, s 
now I was bound to go. I was so choke 
up and so full, I couldn’t say nothin’; it wa 
like life and death was partin’. Home i 
the best place, be if ever so homely. I was 
faithful to’em. I was allers ready, neve: 
was afraid to work. I’d go out any how 
of de night, when I heerd de rain and de 
storm, and take de lantern and go ‘way 
down to de milk-house all by myself, and 
take de milk out and put de pans undet 
de big oak-tree, and fotch rocks to put or 
’em ; water a-risin’, and de great black wa 
ter-snakes a-lyin’ dere glisterin’ in de dark 
sometimes I had to take a horse to go to’em, 
de water riz so high often. 





AUNT EVE 


hasty 


Nevel 


‘“‘Mistuss cried after I went away: 
ind passionable, but clever woman. 
ven dere but once or twice sence. 

‘Lamps was lit when I got to town, and 
day I hired man named 
jimmy French, ’way up de country. I went 
ne Saturday and staid till Thursday. He 
said he never any much 
vork as I did; but dere was no black peo 
dere, and it 
vody to speak to 
vhen I heerd 


B more I 


ext myself to a 


seed body do as 
was monsus lonesome 

and I didn’t like it. 
dere was to be a launch in 
told him I goin’ down to 
ee it, and I raly did mean to go back; but 
s I was gwine along a man let me ride in 
I'd rid a while I see 
and high 


ho 


So 


Was 


s cart, and arter 


blue 


SO 


ny rocks OTASS, 


Says I, 
Here is rocks and here 
vreat many 


IS QTASs ; 


must b 
snakes about here.” Says he, 
We throws ’em out twenty foot long with 
“My God!’ says I 
and I’ve 
from dat day to 
s. When I got to town I forgot 


} 


launch, a-thinkin’ of de 


ir scyfhes in de spring.’ 


[ never come out here no more!’ 


ever been dere no more 


all about 


snakes and de 
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wildernesses. 


But I 


and I soon got work. 


called myself Peter, 
Washin’ and cookin’ 
dat 


cleanin’ and scourin’, was my trade, 
me four dol- 
lars a month, every Christmas five dollars. 
I worked hard, and I put all de money I 
saved in de bank, till I got my chil’en all 
Ben and his wife and child, and my 
daughter Fanny. I g¢ 


101 


Nice woman took me and gave 
] 


free 
ave seventy dollars 
Ben and Fanny, and one hundred and 
y dollars for wife and child. My hus 
band Bill, if he'd ’a had pluck, night ’a 
bought Ben for twenty dollars before he left 
de Forest, but he 
to de whisky-bottle. Sonny, you got very 
pretty foot, mighty pretty features. I’m a 
poor old ecrittur, but I must talk lively to 
keep my sperits up. If I jest had some- 
thin’ to buy my tobacky. 

“Yes, Sir, 1did see Washington once walk- 
in’ with his black sarvant. 
lookin’ man in black clothes. Can’t hold up 
to him in He protected de land 
all stanch. 
on his ormament dere.” 


fifty 


(Garrison ) was married 


He was a good- 


dis day. 


and made it Dat’s his imidge 


AND HIS SERVANT. 
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[‘ is a very delicate piece of analysis to 
i separate a word into its vowel and con- 
sonant sounds. It seems simple enough— 
and it is simple enough, now that we under- 
stand it—to articulate separately the score 
or two of sounds in a language; but it took 
a genius to make the first discovery that it 
could be done. It was a great deal easier to 
make pictures to represent the words, and 
we have several different kinds of picture 
writing. 

The first stage of picture writing is that 
rude style with which we are somewhat fa- 
miliar as practiced by the North American 
Indians. We can hardly call it writing, for 
general ideas rather than words are ex- 
pressed. <A story is told by a drawing, and 
the sentence is not analyzed into words. 
The accompanying illustration from School- 
craft gives an example (Fig. 1). It is a pe- 
tition presented by Indian chiefs to the Pres- 
ident of the United States for the right to 
certain lakes near Lake Superior. The sev- 
eral petitioners are represented by the crane, 
martens, fish, ete., which are their totems. 
They have their eyes connected by lines 
with that of their leader, to show that their 
views coincide with his; and their hearts are 
similarly connected, to show that their feel- 
ings agree. The leader has a line from his 
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FIG. 1.—AN INDIAN PETITION, 






|eye directed forward to the President, and 





another backward reaching to the lakes. 
| thing more arbitrary would have 

sent the verb strike, and a pyra- 

Chinese (Fig. 2), in which each 
character represents a word, or — 
calls the Secythic or Accad / 


But in order to have true writ- ne 
| to be devised to express the other 
mid might indicate the adjective 
(Fig. 3). FIG. 2. 


ing separate words must be in- 
~ 
y=} 
parts of speech. In the case of i 
jirm. These pictures might in 
But this is a childish stage — CHINESE 





| dicated. This would be easy 

; : a 
such words a picture might be A 
selected to suggest rather than TV 

So a 

the course of ages be altered 
* . ey: IDEOGRAPHIC 
in the art of writing. It was a 


in the case of such nouns as man, 
to express the meaning. 
and modified so as to be entire- 
WRITING. 








all 


An (God). 


roger: 


Bit (house). 


| sword, serpent, tree; but some- 

tion and, a stick might repre- 

such a written language as the x " 
a 

which Sir Henry Rawlinson 


knot might suggest the conjunc- 
ly arbitrary, and we then have 
the most ancient Babylonian, 





Nis (man), 





Ki EY Saal) 


Sal (woman). 


Lisan (tongue). 


Umman (army). 


FIG. 3.—BABYLONIAN IDEOGRAPHIO WBITING. 





OUR DEBT 


Nabiuku 
Nebuch 


BD EY 


Sar Babils 


King 


Ay ge A 


of 


A 


om 


ZY 


u 


WRITING, FI 
brilliant idea of some unknown genius, who 
1 


is 


to 


found that there were a great 
for which he not pictures, 
write his sentence in of it 
which a picture shall represent a syllable, 
ind two or more shall be required to make 
word. 


many wore 


could make 


a sort rebus, in 


up a Then, as another step, a pic- 
ture of a ba-sin may represent its first sylla 
ble, ba, and a picture of a ser-pent may rep 
resent its first and if the two 
pictures are used together we have the ad- 


jective ba-ser, which it would have been im 


syllable, ser; 


possible to put into picture writing in any 
other way. 

Here was the first step in analysis—the 
It may 
y little thing, but it first made 
writing possible. This we will call syllabic 
writing. But it very of 
writing. Think how many syllables there 
language, O ye who have toiled over 


dividing of words into syllables. 


seem a Ver 


is a tedious sort 


are Ina 


bu 
ub, 


bo 
ob 


bi 
ib 


be 
eb 


ba 
ab 
and so on through page after page of the 
primer! Then add to these simple syllables 
the possible combinations with two conso- 
nants, like 
bra bre bri bro bru, 
or 
bad cad dad fad gad, 
ete., and the number of simple syllables be- 
But the oldest alphabets 
were all of this sort, simply because men were 
not yet advanced enough to think out a sim- 
pler system. Turn to Menant’s Grammar of 
the Assyrian Inscriptions, the language of the 
arrow-headed writings of Nineveh and Bab- 
ylon, and you will find the first twenty-five 
pages taken up in giving a list of the char- 
acters, and they are not yet all known. The 
first volume of Norris’s dictionary of the same 
language gives 361 separate characters, and 
the second and third volumes add over one 
hundred more to them, while two more vol- 
umes are to follow. And this cumbersome 


alphabet, or rather syllabary, which it must 


comes enormous. 


Babylon, 


OM NEBUCHAD 


TO CADMUS. 


DPT PRY IR BY SEY DAP AIMLIRE ICE SAC 


adurriu2zur 


inezzar, 


ete fede nie atten 


t vari kansu 


lord-paramount, 


By fordpat WOU IL 


B 


se Bel 


i wn 


of t 


NEZZAR 8S TEMPLE OF THE BSI 


N. 


have taken years to learn familiarly, had a 
copious literature, of which enough has been 
dug out of the valley of the Euphrates to fill 
size of the Bible. An 
example of it is givenin Fig. 4. No wonder 
one who knew 


several volumes of the 
that in those times a serib« 


how to wmte—was looked upon as truly a 


learned man! 

It natural to 
divide a word into its elemental sounds as 
into its syllables, but it In 1823 a 
Cherokee Indian named Sequoja, or Guest, 


seems to us as easy and as 


is not. 


as he is also called, learned enough in the 
principles of European writing to set him to 
thinking whether he, too, could not 
much. He had got an inkling of the fact 
that we divide words into parts and give 


do as 


signs to these fractions; so he made him an 
alphabet. This was all 
the analysis he was eapable of. It never 
to him that he could divide 
syllable into any thing more elemental. 
His first draft had two hundred characters, 
though he afterward was to reduce 
them to eighty-five. If it seems strange 
that so few syllables could exist, it must be 


It was syllabie. 


occurred a 


able 


remembered that the Indian languages are 
very simple in their vocal structure, and 
that in many of them two consonants can 
not come together, and that every syllable 
must end in a vowel. We can pronounce 
the word speak, a single syllable which 
begins with two consonants and ends with 
one. Many savage tribes could not pro- 
nounce that word; and in the copy of the 
New Testament translated into the Negro- 
English of Guiana, which lies before me as I 
write, this word is always given “ peekee.” 
Even after being brought into contact with 
English, Dutch, and Spanish masters and 
drivers, nine-tenths of the words are softened 
by the negroes in this way. So “I will repay, 
saith the Lord,” is “Me sa pai bakka; so 
Massa takka’”—that is, ‘Me shall pay back; 
so Massa talks.” As another illustration of 
the way syllables are simplified by the 
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aaa ie eet > 


my 


awe te 


es 


22 TIS 
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negroes, take another which shows 
final consonants only when they are liquids: 
‘And behold from heaven said, This 
is my Son, in whom I am well 
This is rendere d, bi 


tongo oo tappo 
I 


verse, 


a voice 
beloved 
pleased.” En lookoo, wan 
Datti da me lobbi 
Pikien, na hem me habbi switti plessiri” 
that is, “ And look, one 
talked, That there my loved Pickaninny (!); 
in him me have sweet pleasure.” 

A language like this would analyze into 
a very few syl and Sequoja did not 
have an endless task to learn his syllabic 
alphabet. We other case in 
which, under similar circumstances, a native 
if Africa, Doalu Bukere, invented a mode of 
writing ten years later. This, too, 
labic. 


takki, 


tongue from top 


lables, 


know of one 


was syl- 
And these two cases prove how much 
more natural is a syllabic than a purely al- 
phabetie writing. 

The Egyptian hieroglyphies have in part 
passed through this stage of syllabic 
sis, the only kind known to the 
syrians, into the next stage of analysis into 
vocal elements. We give a selection of the 
simple letters of their alphabet (Fig. 5), and 
might give a very much larger one of char- 
acters which represent syllables or entire 
words, and which they used mixed up with 
the purely alphabetic characters. But, curi- 
ously enough, they have retained carefully 
the old pictures unmodified, and have quite 
a number of different pictures, for each let- 
ter or syllable, of objects whose names begin 
with that letter or syllable. Fig. 6 is the 
cartouche of Ptolemy (Ptulmis), 
Lepsius from the Dekret von Kanopus. Mr. 
Gliddon, formerly United 
Egypt, has made it clear to a child how hie- 


analy- 
ancieut As- 


as given by 


States consul in 
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roglyphics took their rise. He 


Says: 
pose we wished to write the word “ 
in our 
Egyptians did, we 


Sup- 
America” 
in hieroglyphies, as the 
should draw a tigure be- 


language 


ginning with 


A, for instance, an asp, the emblem 
of sovereignty : 
M, of military dominion, a mace: | 
KE, the national arms, an ea * 
R, sign of intellectual power, horns 
ota ram: 
I, the juvenile age of the country, 
an infant: 


C, civilized religion, sacred cake: >| 


A, the Egyptian emblem of eternal 
life : 


To show that by this we mean a countr 


add the sign (yf. We 


thus obtain 





For their ordinary writing the Egyptians 
ised a much more expeditious method, being 
a sort of short-hand pictorial script, in which 
the pictures were hardly recognizable. This 
has received the name of hieratic, and is the 
basis of the earliest true alphabetie writing. 

Would that we knew the genius who first 
and made them the 
basis of a shorter alphabet! The oldest al- 
phabet of letters that we know is the Phe- 
nician, and that was probably syllabic in its 
earliest form, if we can judge from the fact 
that it has not a single vowel. Its syllables 
were ba, ga, da, ete., beginning with the suc- 


recognized consonants, 


Ha 


cessive consonants. Afterward the vowels 
were neglected, and not written at all, just 


as in phonography; and the signs repre- 
sented only the consonants. This was an 
imperfect alphabet, but it was now for the 
first time truly an alphabet, and even to this 
day the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, which 
are derived from it, are generally written 
without any vowels, in true stenographic 
style. 

But whence came this alphabet 
patriarch of letters? We can not be 
Probably it is a modification of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics. The second letter, Beth 


this 
sure. 
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Bayith, means a house. At first the pic- 
ure of a house was the hieroglyph for the 
Then it stood for the first syllable, 
ba, and finally it represented only the first 
letter, b. This stage of development, during 
vhich the gradually altered 


to conventional signs scarce sug 


word. 


pu tures were 
gestive of 


about. It 
have 


heir origin, we know nothing 
been 
than 
the has let 


letters still 


ay have taken ages, and it may 


the stroke of genius of some greate! 


name world 
the 


some trace of the original hieroglyph. 


Gutenbe rg, whose 
show 
Thus 
yin, which occupies in the Pheenician alpha 


bet the pl: 


lie, One or two oft 


place of our 0, means an eye, and, sure 


enough, in the oldest monuments its shape 


» do not know how old thi 
ilphabets, this venerable Pheeni 
lost in 
Moses knew lt, and wrote the 

But the 


Egypt of that period give us no trace of it. 


gin is antiquity. Very 

law in its the: 
muuthful characters. monuments of 
It may have been adopted from the Egyptian 
vriting or modeled after it, but the improve 
We eall 


atom of 


‘nt is probably due to strangers. 
Pheenician, but there is 


Pheenic 


not an 


proof that the vented it: in 


| lans 1 


Nye 


Ss I L l 
M 


PTOLEMY (PTUL” 





— 


FIG. 6.—THE NAME OF 


HLIEROGLYPHIOS, 


| vented. 
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fact, there is proof that they 
did not, or, at least, if they did 
they were then a different peo 
ple from the trading, m writime 
Pheenicians with whom we are 
The 


to the letters show 


acquainted. hames g1 


that 
were originally pictures of ob 


the 


jects familiar in a pastoral life 
We have the camel and the ox, 
the tent, the tent door, and the 
tent pin; but no article of trade 
or commerce, and nothing sug 
gestive of the sea, unless it be 
atish and a fish-hook, 
at that do not know 
that had begun 
@ career of trade and « 
ion. It may have 
maritime th 


Besides, 
time we 
Pheenicia its 
} 
noniZa- 
been no 
more in were the 
or the 


glish in the times of Queen 


other tribes of Canaan, 
Boadicea. 
But what was just this first, 
most archaic alphabet? Can 
we not see its letters, and pay 
due reverence to their antiqui- 
tv? Thisis not quite impossible. > can 
not be sure of every lette r, we can give quite 
nearly the first pure alphabet that the world 
ever The oldest piece, probably, of 
alphabetic writing that we 


saw. 
possess 18 on 

of which we 
We do not 


little seal stone give 


an exact 


copy in Fig.7 know 


how old it is: but it goes back w==N 
very likely as far as the fe \\ 


David or Solomon, a 


time of 2 
! thousand CLZ6 
or twelve hundred years before 
Christ. It has on it four conso 


nants, MLSL. These must be WS 
read from right to left, and give es 
that 
to Shallum.” 
hat 


} +1 . 
ado not know: 


us the word “ 


Shallum” 
is, “belonging 
the Sl 


Who illum was 1 


owned this seal we 


indebted to him for the oldest 
ilphabetie Writing 


He was 
Jewish, 


KI 


rlobe. no J name 


ior We se¢ 


ian Thoth, god of ar and lette 
d by the 
this little searabeus git 


We w: 


roll in his | 
But 
three separate ters 
the alphabet. this we 
one of the kir Moab. 
the and Second 
Mesha ruled over the land of 
of Ahab, nearly nine 
He paid to Ahab, k 
tril 
after the 
are te , Mesha rebelled 
to pay his tribute. Ahab’s son made 
aration to him back to 
but his own death 


books of First ngs that 
Moab in the 
time hundred years be 
fore Christ. ng of Israel, 
mute of lambs and 
ith of Ahab, 


and re 


an enormous annual 


tleeced rams But 
is we fused 
prep- 
bring submission, 
ifter a year’s reign pre- 


Then his successor, Joram, took up 
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the war vigorously, we do not know through 
how many campaigns, nor with just how 
much success; but we do know that in one 
of these campaigns Mesha was so closely be- 
sieged in his fortress by Joram, who had 
secured the aid of the kings of Judah and 
of Edom, that in his extremity he offered on 
the walls of the city his own eldest son and 
heir, in the sight of the allied armies, as a 
sacrifice to his god Chemosh. His super- 
stitious foes were frightened, and raised the 
siege 
the 

In some of his campaigns against Israel, 
whether before or after this is not quite 
certain, Mesha gained considerable successes 
against Israel. He captured quite a number 
of his ancestral towns that had long been 
annexed to the territory of Israel, and in- 
habited by the tribe of Dan. In honor of 
his victories he set up a memorial pillar, 
according to a local custom, in his native 
city of Dibon. On it he wrote a boastful 
aecount of his successes, but not a word of 
his defeats, and a recital of his restoration 
to its ancient glory of the city in which 
he had been born, and which he made his 
capital. For nearly twenty-seven centuries 
that column remained in Dibon with its 
writing uneffacedy and it was not till Jannary 
of 1870, and after the attempt to secure it 
had caused its demolition by the suspicious 
Bedouins, that the inscription was ever 
published. For only a few months had it 
been known to exist. A Prussian and a 
Frenchman both tried to secure it, and the 
renchman succeeded, by free use of money, 


, fearing some terrible vengeance from 
god who had been thus placated. 


in getting about as poor an impression of it 
on paper as it is possible to imagine. He 
sent three Bedouins for the purpose, and 
while the paper was drying upon the stone 
one of the frequent Arab quarrels arose, and 
his three messengers just escaped with their 
lives. One of them received a severe sabre 
cut across his forehead; but another, with 


A Z| 
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rare presence of mind, before leaping on his 
horse tore the wet impression paper from 
the stone, and carried it to Jerusalem, wher 
it reached M. Gannean, ragged and almost 
illegible. This attempt, with some which 
succeeded it, so excited the Bedouins on the 
subject that they determined that the stone 
which had brought good luck to their har- 
vests should not be earried off. They 
therefore built a fire about it, and then 
poured water over it, breaking it into a 
multitude of fragments, which they divided 
among themselves to be preserved as talis 
mans. But the persistent Europeans su 
ceeded even after this in getting good 
impressions of the larger fragments, and 
finally nearly all the fragments themselves 
of the column. This is the oldest connected 
specimen of alphabetic writing known 
scholars. 


to 
It contains every letter of the 
alphabet but one, and the characters are 
generally in the oldest form. No othe 
monument is so valuable to us as indice: 
the original shape of the letters. We give 
two illustrations of Mesha’s column, the 
one (Fig. 8) containing a few letters copied 
accurately and of full size, from a photo- 
graph of one of Captain Warren’s impres 
sions of the stone, or ‘from casts of some 
fragments in the possession of the Palestin: 
Exploration Fund, and the other (Fig.9) rep- 
resenting a few lines from the top of the in- 
scription. 

But we can not help wishing that we could 
trace our alphabet a little further back. 
Perhaps we can, inferentially. We can tol 
low the course of modifications, and see the 
groove they run in, and perhaps can guess 
pretty well what forms that have 
evidently been rounded were before they 
had thus been changed. 


iting 


some 


Besides this, as we 
have said, there is reason to believe that 
the Phenician came from the Egyptian, and 
the writing of the Nile we can trace back 


a thousand years further. The Egyptians 


ee we 
AXH 9 


<Z.. 
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FIG, 8.—OHARAOTERISTIO LETTERS IN FAO-SIMILE FROM THE MOABITE STONE. 





FIG, 9.—UPPER PORTION OF THE MOABITE STONE. 

sed kinds of writing—the original | Hebrews, and kept accounts. But it is prob- 
hieroglyphic pictures, and these same char- able that the alphabet was older than Moses. 
icters cut down into a short-hand, which The patriarch Judah had a seal ring, which 
we have called the hieratic. The oldest he put to a bad use, and which may have 
hieratic writing known is what is called the had writing onit. Long before the invasion 
‘ Papyrus Prisse,” belonging to the Twelfth of the shepherd kings there was a Pheenician 
Dynasty, a period before the invasion of | colony in the Delta of the Nile, and very 
Egypt by the Hyksos, or shepherd kings, likely they adapted the hieratic writing to 
and probably as long ago as the time of | their own language. 

Abraham. This takes us pretty well back But what was this most venerable of all 
into the history of writing. Now if we | the alphabets? 
compare the Pheenician letters with the 


two 


Can our curiosity be satis- 
fied with a view of it? Not precisely. But 


hieratie charaeters of the Papyrus Prisse, 
we shall find some remarkable resemblances. 
Thus, compare the following letters: 


Pheenician. 


A 
nN 
iL. 


Hieratic. 


sy 
& 


Hieroglyphic. 


op <e 
yy WwW 


FIG. 10..—EGYPTIAN AND PHCRENICIAN OHARAUTERS. 


Other letters show a similar resemblance. 
In fact, more than half of the Pheenician al- 
phabet shows evident traces of its Egyptian 
origin. Probably Moses used this new Phee- 
nician alphabet in writing his history of the 


we can see the exact shape which the let- 
ters soon after assumed. Fig. 11 shows the 
oldest form of the Pheenician letters which 
has come down to us. They are not taken 
from any one monument, but not one of 
them is taken from an inscription less than 
| 2600 years old. For some we are indebted 
| to seals or gems, for others to weights dug 
up at Nineveh, and for cthers to the great 
Moabite inscription. In the succeeding col- 
umns are given the very earliest Greek and 
| Latin (or rather Italic) alphabets, also reach- 
ing back to the eighth or ninth centuries be- 
fore Christ, a period as remote as the found- 
ing of Rome. At this time the writing was 
trom right to left, like the Hebrew. These 
columns are accompanied by the earliest 
forms after the writing had been reversed to 
its present direction. In the first column 
we have given the Hebrew names of the let- 
ters, accompanied by the English correspond- 
ing to them either in position or sound. 
Having found Cadmus in possession of 


exodus from Egypt, and some even suppose | his letters and giving them to the Greeks as 
that he invented it; while others, again, | far back as the ninth century before Christ, 
imagine that it is due to the Hebrews while | and we know not how much earlier, it is 
living in Egypt. It is quite possible, though | time for us to leave Pheenicia and all the 
we would hardly suppose them to be so lit- | descendants of Shem, and turn to the new 
erary or mercantile a people as to have much | race, destined to develop letters into litera- 
occasion for writing. Still, even in their) ture. Henceforth the East—or Cadmus, if 
deepest oppression, their task-masters—or, you please, for Cadmus is no historical char- 
as we should call them, “ drivers”’—were | acter, only the Phoenician word Kadm, “ East,” 
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OUR DEBT TO CADMUS. 


‘TION FROM 


DIRECTIONS. 
and 
yhabet 


} 


rsonified 


out zigzags of its : 


may round off the ang 
traig ag 


rai the 
it pleases, until it is degenerated into the! ] 
» simple and scat 
New Carthaginian of t 
iba, or may double and square it up in 
» modern Hebrew. We are done w 
far as our debt to Cadmus is concerned. 
When k language 
inscriptions upon grave- 
stones and other monuments 
f the eighth and ninth cen- 
ries before Christ, the al- 
phabet has already 
idopted all over Greece, the 
A#vean Islands, and those 
varts of Asia Minor inhab- 
d by the Ionian tribes. 
was accepted bodily by 
new language and the 


hten 
ely legible characte 


he time of King 


are rs of 


it, 


Tn} 
) 


} 
1th 


we first meet the Gree ng 


been 


mh 


; i. ) AR 
a H 
It 
mbryonie civilization. Our 
emparative table shows a 
resemblance in almost every 
is®, and often an absolute 
identity. And more than 
this, the writing in the oldest Greek inscrip- 
tions is from right to left, just as in Phe- 
nician, though some few examples show the 
a 


FIG. 13.—THE GREE 


transition stage to the other direction in 
very curious way. In these cases (see Figs. 
12 and 13) the letters in one line face in one 
lireetion, and in the next, like soldiers on 


parade, they have turned right about face, 


point 


read the other way, 


strokes which 


Line it 


t] 


iit Ai 
has had its 


ly is 
each letter 
winted to the left all turned over so as to 
to the right. And this was the first 
hange which the alphabe at the 
rhey turned each let 
the other way. 
shows both of 


content 


und not only i i 


ut 


suffered 


hands of the Greeks. 
} 


made 1 


it 
71 


face 
iabet 


r over, and 


re not tong 
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BOTH DIREOTIONS, FROM 


yrT. 


IN 
EG 


K WORD ypr WRITTEN 
THE TEMPLE OF BEDESIEH, 


with writing forward and backward the 
way a team plows, this way and then that, 
across a field, but they fixed the alphabet 
in its new form. 

To show how closely the earliest Greek in- 
scriptions resemble the Pheenician we give 
Fig. 14) a specimen which has had a curi 


ous literary history. It was found in the 


FIG. 14.—GREEK INSORIPTION READING FROM BIGHT TO LEFT, 














island of Thera, and over the picture of a | 


fish contains the name of the artist in the 
not quite classical Greek, [Ti]uwy éyoagé pe. 
Sut the inscription, which reads backward, 
is in such excellent Phenician letters that 
Professor F. Hitzig, of Halle, one of the best 
Hebrew scholars of Germany, has within 
twelve years published a translation of it as 
if it were Pheenician, and has tried to make it 
fit Phoenician words. In this he has shown 
himself as wild and rash as in some of his 
attacks on Biblical history. 

The same Pheenician alphabet that was 
accepted by the entire Greek race was also 
received in very early times by the tribes 
that inhabited Italy. No two tribes had 
precisely the same form of letter, any more 
than the alphabet of the Ionian Greeks was 
precisely the same as that of the islands of 
the A gean or of the Peloponnesus. All these 
slighter variations it is not important to de- 
tail, nor the additional letters that were 
adopted in later times. But a careful com- 
parison of the ancient Greek with the Phe- 
nician letters will show some discrepancies. 
In one or two cases we probably do not 
have the oldest Phoenician forms ; and prob- 
ably the order of the letters was lost in the 
case of the sibilants, so that while the shapes 
were preserved in the right order, the names, 
as of Sigma, Xi, and Zeta, have got mixed up. 

Thus we have found Cadmus, and have 
received from him the great idea of alpha- 


betie writing, which makes literature possi- | 


ble. It would be tedious to follow out the | 


changes to which these letters have been 
subjected before reaching the facile, cursive 
style of the brevier type in which this page 
is printed. 

This may be all our debt to Cadmus, but 
it is not the entire debt of the world. From 


that old alphabet of the East, there is reason | 


to believe, is descended every other alphabet, 
except Chinese, that is now in use in the 
world. From it, through the Latin, came the 
alphabet of Western Europe and of America. 


From it, through the Greek, came the Old | 
Gothic, the gift of Ulphilas, and the alpha- | 


bet of Russia, the gift of the Sclavonie evan- 
gelist Cyril. The Arabic, used all over West- 
ern Asia and Northern Africa by Turks, Per- 
sians, and Berbers, is Pheenician slightly 


modified. Modern and ancient Syriac are a | 


slightly different modification. The Malay | 


and Hindoostanee are directly from the Ara- 
bic; and if Prinsep is right, there is reason 
to believe that many centuries before Christ 
the Sanscrit, the literary language of India, 
also borrowed its letters from the old Phe- 
nician origin. If this is so, it carries with 
it the descendants of the Sanscrit, including 
all the alphabets of India, Burmah, Java, 
and Thibet that do not have a Mohammed- 
an parentage. Over thirty years ago Prin- 
sep, who had been deciphering Hindoo rock 
inscriptions of great antiquity, announced 
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that the old letters were Greek “ turned top- 
sy-turvy,” and some later students agree 
with him. Certainly the most ancient forms 
are much simpler and far more like the Pha 

nician than the complicated letters now in 
use, which make Sanscrit one of the most 
barbarous alphabets in existence. And a 
still more barbarous-looking alphabet, the 
Mantchoo Tartar, with the Mongolian and 
Tungusian, is formed from an Aramean form 
of the Pheenician, though greatly modified, 
so as to assimilate to the columnar structure 
of the Chinese writing. When we see, then. 
how every alphabet in use in the world, and 
every style of Writing except the non-alpha- 
betic writing of the Chinese, is derived from 
the Pheenician, we may try to reckon up 
what a debt the world owes to the obseure 
trader, it may be, or immigrant from Sidon, 
who first, in the Delta of the Nile, after learn- 


ing the Egyptian hieroglyphics and hieratie, 


conceived how needlessly cumbrous they 
were, and had the genius to plan a new 


analysis, and to write down on a bit of pa- 


pyrus some twenty characters, which all the 


succeeding centuries have been fain to adopt. 
Alas! he has missed being canonized, chief 
in the calendar of literary saints, simply be- 


cause he neglected to sign his name to the 
document! 


LOVE AND LIFE. 


Lire is like a stately temple 
That is founded in the sea, 
Whose uprising fair proportions 

Penetrate immensity ; 
Love the architect who builds it, 
Building it eternally. 


To me, standing in the Present, 
As one waits beside a grave, 

Up the aisles and to the altar 
Rolls the Past its solemn wave, 

With a murmur as of mourning, 
Undulating in the nave. 


Pallid phantoms glide around me 
In the wrecks of hope and home; 

Voices moan among the waters, 
Faces vanish in the foam; 

But a peace, divine, unfailing, 
Writes its promise in the dome. 


Cold the waters where my feet are, 
But my heart is strung anew, 

Tuned to Hope’s profound vibration, 
Pulsing all the ether through, 

For the seeking souls that ripen 
In a patience strong and true. 


Hark! the all-inspiring Angel 
Of the Future leads the choir; 

All the shadows of the temple 
Are illumed with living fire, 

And the bells above are waking 
Chimes of infinite desire. 


For the strongest or the weakest 
There is no eternal fall ; 

Many graves and many mourners, 
But at last—the lifted pall! 

For the highest and the lowest 
Blessed life containeth all. 


O thou fair unfinished temple! 
In unfathomed sea begun, 

Love, thy builder, shapes and lifts thee 
In the glory of the sun; 

And the builder and the builded 
To the pure in heart—are one. 
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KENSINGTON. 


By MISS THACKERAY 


| 


|shrieking in the streets ; 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THREE LETTERS—I 
READ ONE. 


BRING YOU PRAY 
y ge partings were over. Dolly lived upon 
that last farewell for many aday to come. 
Such moments are states, and not mere meas- 
ures of life. Robert loved her, she thought 
to herself, or he would never have come back 
to her, and if he loved her the parting had 
Poor little Lady Henley in 
her home in Dean’s Yard was yellow and si- 
lent, and fierce in her anxiety. What was it 
to her that Sebastopol was to fall before the 
victorious armies, if the price she had to pay 
was the life of her son? She kept up as best 
she could, but the strain told upon her health 
and her temper. Sir Thomas kept meekly 
out of the way. The servants trembled and 
gave warning; the daughters could not give 
warning. Woe betide Norah if she were late 
for breakfast. Ill-fated Bell used to make 
mal @ propos speeches, which were so sternly 
vented upon her that she used to go off in 
tears to her father. Sir Thomas himself was 
in an anxious, unsettled state, coming and 
going from his desk, poring over maps and 
papers, and the first of those awful broad- 
sheets of fated names overcame him com- 
pletely. He burned the paper, and would 
not let it go up stairs; but how keep out 
the lurid gleam of victory that was spread- 
ing over the country? Her flaming sword 
hung over all their heads by one single 
thread: it was the life of one man against 
the whole campaign for many of them. 


lost its sting. 


| darkness. 


Hoarse voices would come shouting ane 
there was but one 
All day lon; 


thought in every body’s mind. 
t seemed in the air, and a nightmare in the 
Poor Sir Thomas had no heart to 
xO out, and used to sit gloomily in a little 
back study with a wire blind and four pairs 
The Times and a blotted check 
hook ; he determined at last to take his wife 
home to Yorkshire There at least 
some silence was to be found among he moors 
and the rocky ridge 
pe ace, 

But for a long time Lady Henley refused 


Ss . 
to go. =She 


ot boots and 
again. 


% and some seeming ot 


was nearer Jonah in Londor 


she said. The post came in one day sooner 
It must have brought news to many an anx 


ious home. What letters they are, those let 


| ters written twenty years ago, with numbed 


| fingers, in dark tents,on chill battle-fields, 
| in hospital wards. All these correspondents 
are well and in good heart, according to their 
own accounts. They don’t suffer much from 
their wounds; they don’t mind the cold; 
| they think of the dear people at home, and 
write to them, after a weary night’s watch 
or a fierce encounter, in the gentlest words of 
loving remembrance. The dying man sends 
his love and a recommendation for some so] 


dier’s children or widow at home; the strong 
man is ready to meet his fate, and is full of 
compassion for sufiering. 


pot —— 


‘I am writing on 
’s sabretasche ; Iam keeping it for 
his brother at home,” says one. Another has 
been to see his sick friend, and sends cheer 
ing accounts of his state. Then, too, we may 
read, if we choose, the hearty, ill-spelled cor 
respondence of the common soldiers, all in- 
stinct with the same generous and simple 
spirit. There are also the proclamations of 
the generals. The French announce: “The 
hour is come to fight, to conquer, to triumph 
over the demoralized columns of the enemy. 
The enterprise is great and worthy of their 
heroism. Providence appears to be on their 
side, as well an immense armament of 
guns and forces, and the high valor of their 
English allies and the chosen forces of the 
Ottoman Empire. The noble confidence of 
the generals is to pass into the souls of the 


soldiers.” 


as 


At the same time, as we read in 
the English correspondent’s letter, Lord Rag- 
lan issues his memorandum, requesting Mr. 
Commissary-General Filder “ to take steps 
to insure that the troops shall all be provided 
with a ration of porter for the next few 
days.” 

There is the record of it all in the old 
newspapers. Private Vance’s letters are not 
given, for Dolly kept them for her own read- 
ing when they came at last. By the same 
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mail was brought news from the two last de- | 
parting travelers. Marker, who had brought | 


in the letters one evening, waited to hear the 
news. 


some tears. Eliza Twells, who was a good 
natured girl, hovered about in the darkness 
| outside, and tumbled over the umbrella-stand 
|in her excitement. 
“George!” cried Dolly, tearing the first| George seemed in good spirits. He wrote 
envelope open, and then, half laughing, half | from Varna. A previous packet must have 
crying, she read her letter out. | been lost, for he said he had written before. 

Mrs. Palmer exclaimed, “ Ah! ah! -| This was a cheerful and affectionate letter, 
mad! mad!” at every other word. 


| quite matter-of-fact, and with no complaints 
Marker stood at the door, winking away | or railings at fate 


ah! 








“T dare say people think me a great fool,” 
he said, “ but, on the whole, I don’t regret 
what I have done, except for any annoyance 
it may have caused you. If you and mam- 
ma would go to the Horse-Guards and ask 
for a commission for me, perhaps two such 


pretty ladies might mollify the authorities. | 


[They say commissions are not difficult to get 
[shall consult the Colonel about 
t: Lam to see him again in a day or two. 
[ don’t know why I did not speak to him just 
now when he sent for me.” ‘hen he went 
on to say that his Bulbul scholarship had 
stood him in good service, and his little Turk- 
ish had been turned to account. He had al- 
ready passed as second-class interpreter, and 


just now. 


he had got hold of some books and was get- 
ting on. ‘This is the reason why the Col- 
onel sent for me yesterday morning. I am 
Private Vance, remember, only just out of 
the awkward squad. Our Colonel is a grand 
old man, with bright eagle eyes, and the hero- 
You would like him, Dolly. He 
is like one of your favorite heroes. 


ic manner. 
Do you 
remember Aunt Sarah’s talking of David 
Fane, our father’s old friend? When I round 
out who he was I felt very much inclined to 
tell him my real name. He said to me at 
once, ‘I see you are not exactly what you 
appear to be. If you will come to me ina 
day or two I shall be glad to talk to you 
about your prospects; in the mean while 
don’t forget what a good influence one man 
of good education and feeling can exert in 
he ranks of aregiment. Old Fane himself 
is no bad specimen of a true knight; we all 
feel the better for knowing him. He walks 
with a long swift stride like a deer, tossing his 
I have never seen him in 
battle, but I can imagine him leading his 
men to victory, and I am glad of the chance 
which has given me such a leader. I wish 
there were more like him. Tell Raban, if 
you see him, that Lam getting on very well, 
and that, far from being a black sheep here, 
no lamb-skin can compare with my pipe- 
clay.” Then came something erased. ‘ Dear- 
est Dolly, you don’t know what your good- 
ness has been to me all this time. I hope 
Robert appreciates his good luck. This will 
reach you about the time of your wedding- 
day. I will send you a little Russian belt 
when I can find an opportunity. My love 
to them all, and be kind to Rhoda, for the 
sake of your most affectionate @: V2 
There was a P.S. 


head as he goes. 


“T forgot to ask you when I last wrote 
whether you got the letter I wrote you at 
Cambridge, and if old Miller gave you my 
packet. I bought the form in the town as 
I walked down to the boats. It all seems a 
horrid dream as I think of it now, and I am 
very much ashamed of that whole business ; 
and yet I should like to leave matters as 
they are, dear, and to feel that I have done 
my best for that poor little girl. My love 
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make such 
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to old John; tell him to write. There has 
been a good deal of sickness here, but the 
worst is over.” 

The paper trembled in Dolly’s hand as she 
dwelt upon every crooked line and twist of 
the dear handwriting that wrote “ 
sate.” 


‘I told 


George is 


you all along it was absurd to 
a disturbance about him. You 
see he was enjoying himself with his com 
said Mrs. Palmer, crossly. 

peculiar,” she added, after a 
‘** Dolly, did it ever occur to you 
that the dear boy was a little—” and she 
tapped her fair forehead significantly. 

“He was only unhappy, mamma, but you 
see he is getting better now,” said Dolly. 

The next time Dolly saw Rhoda she ran 
up and kissed her, looking so kind that 
Rhoda was quite surprised, and wondered 
what had happened to make Dolly so nice 
again 


mon associates,” 
‘Strangely 


moment 


CHAPTER XLII. 
RACHEL. 
IT was not only in the hospitals at Varna 
that people were anxious and at work at the 
While the En- 


glish ships were embarking their stores and 


time when George wrote. 


their companies, their horses and their bat 
talions, transporting them through surf and 
through storm to the shores of the fierce 
Russian empire; while Eastern hospitals 
were organizing their wards, nurses prepar- 
ing to start on their errand; while generals 
Were sitting in council—an enemy had at- 
tacked us at home in the very heart of our 
own great citadel and store place, and the 
peaceful warriors sent to combat this deadly 
foe are fighting their own battles. Cholera 
was the name of the enemy,and among those 
who had been expecting the onslaught, ha 
ranguing, driving companies of somewhat 
reluctant officials, good old John Morgan 
had been one of the most prominent. His 
own district at Kensington was well armed 
and prepared, but John Morgan’s life at Ken 
sington was coming to an end, and he had 
accepted a certain small living in the city, 
called St. Mary Outh’gate, of which the ree- 
tor was leaving after five or six years’ hard 
work. “It is a case of bricks without 
Mor- 
gan was full of courage, and ready to try his 
hand. Mrs. Morgan, with a sigh given to the 
old brown house and its comfortable cup- 
boards, had agreed to move goods and chat- 
tels shortly into the dark little rectory in 
the city court, with its iron gates and its 
one smutty tree. To the curate’s widow 
and mother there was an irresistible charm 
in the thought of a rectory. 

St.Mary Outh’gate was a feeble saint, and 
unable to protect her votaries from the evil 


straw,” said the poor worn-out rector. 


A: 
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when the cholera broke out. At John’s re- 
quest the move was delayed. The girls re- 
mained at Kensington, while Mrs. Morgan 
traveled backward and forward between 
the homes. Every day the accounts grew 
more and more serious, and in the month 
of September the mortality had reached its 
height. 

John’s new parish of St. Mary Outh’gate 
lies on the river side of a great thorough- 
fare, of which the stream of carts and wheels 
rolls by from sunrise until the stars set. The 
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effects of some open sewers and fish-heaps |done up. However, I have a friend in the 


neighborhood to whom I go, and Lady Sarah 
heard of my letter to The Times and sent ny 
fifty pounds for them the other day. Dolly 
brought it herself. I was sorry to see he; 
looking worn, poor dear. I think it is a 
pity that Mrs. Palmer takes so very de- 
sponding a view of her daughter’s prospects, 


| Dolly seemed disinclined to speak on the 


rectory-house stood within its iron gates in | 


a court at the end of a narrow passage. The 
back of the house looked into a cross-lane 
leading to the river. The thoroughfare it- 
self was squalid, crowded, bare; there was 
nothing picturesque about it; but in the 
side streets were great warehouse cranes 
starting from high windows, and here and 
there some relic of past glories. Busy to- 
day had forgotten some old doorway, per- 
haps, or left some garden or terrace wall or 
some old banqueting-room still standing. 
It had swept the guests into the neighbor- 
ing church-yards on its rapid way. To-day 
was in a fierce and restless mood; at home 
and abroad were anxious people watching 
the times; others were too busy to be anx- 
ious. John was hard at work and untiring. 
He had scarcely had time to unpack his port- 
manteau and to put up his beloved books and 
reports. His start had been a dispiriting one. 
People had been dying by scores in the little 
lane at the back of the rectory. Mrs. Morgan 
herself fell ill of anxiety and worry, and had 
to go home. Jt must be confessed that the 
cares of the move and the capabilities of the 
drawing-room carpet added not a little to 
the poor lady’s distress. Betty remained to 
take care of her master, and to give him her 
mind. John bore the old woman’s scolding 
with great sweetness of temper. ‘“ You do 


your work, Betty, and let me do mine,” said | 


he. He had taken in two professional nurses 
after his mother left, and his curate, whose 
landlady had died of the prevailing epidem- 
ic. The two men worked with good will. 
John came, went, preached, fumed, wrote 
letters to The Times. Frank, who was in 
town, came to see him one day. He found 
the curate in good spirits. Things were be- 
ginning to look a little less dark, and John 
was one of those who made the best of 
chance lights. He received his friend heart- 
ily, wheeled his one arm-chair up for him, 
and lit a pipe in his honor. The two sat 
talking in the old bare black room leading 


subject, so I did not press her, and we al 
know,” said the curate, in a cdnstrained sort 
of voice, “that Henley is a high-minded 
man; his good judgment and sense of. 

“His own merit,’ said Raban, testily. 
“What a thing it is to have a sense of one’s 
own virtue! He will get on in India; he 
will get on in every quarter of the world: 
he will go to heaven and be made an arech- 
angel. He has won a prize already that he 
does not know how to value at its worth, 
and never will as long as he lives.” 

John Morgan looked very much disturbed. 


|‘ T am very sorry to hear you say this. Tell 


me as a friend: when Mrs. Palmer declares 
the engagement is broken off, do you really 
think there is any fear of—’ 

Frank jumped up suddenly. 

“ Broken off!” he cried, trying to hide his 


| face of supreme satisfaction; and he began 


into the court. John gave a short account | 


of his month’s work. 

“Tt’s over now—at least, the worst is 
over,” he said, “and the artisans are at 
work again. It’s the poor little shop-keep- 
ers I pity; they have lost every thing— 
health, savings, customers—they are quite 


walking up and down the room. “ Does 
she say so ?” 

The dismal little room seemed suddenly 
illumined; the smoky court, the smutty 
tree, the brown opposite foggy houses, were 
radiant. Frank could not speak. His one 
thought was to see Dolly, to find out the 
truth; he hardly heard the rest of the cu- 
rate’s sentence. ‘I have been so busy,” he 
was saying, “that I have scarcely had one 
minute to think about it all; but I love 
Dolly dearly; she is a noble creature, and | 
should heartily grieve to hear that any thing 
had occurred to trouble her. Are you going 
already ?” 


There is a little well of fresh-water in 
Kensington Gardens, sparkling among the 
trees, and dripping into a stone basin. A 
few stone steps lead down to the lion’s head, 
from whence the slender stream drips drop 
by drop into the basin; the children and 
the birds, too, come and drink there. Some- 
where near this well a fairy prince was once 
supposed to hold his court. The glade is 
lovely in summer, and pleasant in autumn, 
especially late in the day, when the shad- 
ows are growing long, and the stems of the 
murmurous elm-trees shine with western 
gold. 

Frank Raban was crossing from the high- 
road toward the palace gate, and he was 
walking with a long shadow of his own, 
when he chanced to pass the little well, and 
he saw a nymph standing by the railing and 
waiting while the stream trickled into the 
cup below. As he passed she looked up, 


th 
th 
be 


of 
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their eyes met, and Frank stopped short ; for 
he nymph was that which he had 
Dorothea 
bronze hair. 

As he stopped Eliza came up the steps of 
the 
ss; it was still very wet with the spray 
f the water, and Dolly, smiling, held it out 
to Raban, who took it with a bow from het 
hand. It was more than he had ever hoped, 
to meet her thus alone at the 


one ot 
been thinking as he came along 
of the pale face and Waving 

well, bringing he1 


young mustress 


moment when 

wanted to see her, to. be greeted so kind- 
y, so silently. No frowning Robert was in 
the background; only Eliza waiting, with 
her rosy face, while Dolly stood placid in 
the sloping light in the sunset and the au 
tumn. Her broad feathered hat was pushed 
back, her eyes were alight. 
“You 
have heard our good news from George; it 
came two nights ago. My aunt has been 
isking for you, Mr. Raban. What have you 
been doing all this time ?” 

‘“T have been at Cambridge,” said Frank. 
‘Tam only up in town for two days ; 


‘*T am so glad to see you,” she said. 


I was 
afraid of being in your way. Is every body 
Are you alone? How is Lady Sarah?” 

‘She is better, I think; Lam going back 
to her now,” said Dolly. “ I come here with 
Eliza to get her some of this chalybeate wa- 
er. Will you come with me part of the way 


. ? 
gyone: 


home ?” 

Of course he could come. He was engaged 
to dine at the club, and his hosts never for- 
gave him for failing ; he had letters to an- 
swer, and they remained on the table. He had 
left John Morgan in a hurry, too much ex- 
cited by the news he had heard to smoke out 
his pipe in tranquillity, but here was peace 
under the where the 
shadows were falling side by side, and length- 
ening as the world heaved toward the night. 

As they were walking along Frank began 
telling Dolly about a second letter he had 
from his grandfather; he could 
the wish to tell her all about 
himself; even if she did not care to hear, he 
liked to tell her. 

“Tam in an uncertain state of mind,” he 
said. “Since I saw you my grandfather has 
taken me into favor again; after these seven 
years he offers me Leab. He wants me to 
give up driving young gentlemen, and to 
take to sheep-shearing and farming and a 
good allowance. He writes to me from Har- 
rowgate. I should have a house, and serve 
in bondage, and live upon him, and rescue 
him from the hands of the agents, who now 
perform that office very effectually,” said 
Raban, dryly. 

“What do you mean?” said Dolly, looking 
at him doubtfully. 

“This is what I mean,” said Frank. “I 
can not forget how badly the old people 
used me, and how for seven years they have 
left me to shift for myself. I have always 


chestnut-trees, two 


received 
never resist 


ro 
53 
failed in ambition. I 
Rachel,” he 


that any body can 


shall never win 
and I want nothing els« 
give me; and what is the 
the 


said, * 


use of putting my head under tyrannic 


old yoke 

“Tt is so difficult to be just,” Dolly an- 
swered, leading the 
“When I try to think of right and wrong it 
all seems to turn into people, and what they 
wish, and what I would like to do for them. 
I wonder if some people can love by rule? 
And yet love must be the best rule, mustn’t 
it? and if your poor old grandfather is sorry, 


the way unde! trees. 


and begs you to go to him, it seems cruel to 
refuse.” 

She seemed to be speaking in tune to some 
solemn strain of music which was floating in 
the air. 
the ground, and 
without raising his eyes he presently said, 
‘Well, I suppose you are right; I shall take 
your advice up the dry erust of 
liberty and try to be content with cakes and 


Frank was looking at 


, and give 


ale; such strong ale, Miss Vanborough, such 
heavy cakes!” he added, looking at her ab- 
sently. 

Dolly blushed up, hesitated: she 
rather frightened by the responsibility Frank 
seemed to put upon her. 

‘Could not you ask some one else ?” 
said, confusedly. ‘Perhaps Rachel,” she 
added, not without a little jealous pang lest 
Rachel might be Rhoda, and her poor boy’s 
last chance undone. 

The light seemed to come from Raban’s 
“T have asked Rachel,” he said, 
in a low voice that seemed to thrill clear and 
distinct 


was 


she 


dark eyes. 


on her ears. “Is it possible,” he 
added—* do you not know it? Is not your 
name Rachel to me? are you not the only 
Rachel in the whole world for me? I never 
thought I should tell you this,” cried Frank, 
“until just now, when I heard from John 
Morgan that you were free ; but now, what- 
ever your answer may be, I tell you, that you 
may know that you are the one only woman 
whom I shall ever love. My dear, don’t look 
frightened, don’t turn away. Robert Henley 
never loved you as I do.” 

His coldness was gone; his half-sareastic, 


half-sulky, careless manner was gone. It 
had given way to a sort of tender domina- 
tion; the real generous fire of truth and un- 
selfish love that belonged to the man, and 
had always been in him, seemed to flash out. 
The musie still clanged on, solemnly jarring 


with his words. Dolly turned pale and cold. 

“T am not free; it has all been a mistake,” 
she said, very quickly. “You must not 
speak to me of Robert like that.” 

His face changed. “Are youstill engaged 
to him ?” he asked, looking at her steadily. 

“T promised to wait for him, and you have 
no right to ask me any thing at all,” she 
cried, turning angrily upon him. ‘“ Oh, why 
did you—how can you speak to me so?” 
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He was silent, but she had answered his 
eyes, not his spoken words. He saw that her 
eyes were full of tears. She spoke vehe- 
mently, passionately. He had read her too 
carefully to have had much hope. He saw 
that she was overpowered, that she was 
bound to Robert still, that his wild dream of 
happiness was but a vision. It was no new 
revelation to him. “You might have guess- 
ed it all long ago,” said he, shortly. ‘ But 
you would not understand me before, when 
[ tried to tell you that I loved you. This is 
not the first time that I have spoken. Now 
you know all,” he said, with a sigh. ‘ For- 
get it if you like.” 

He would have left her, but Eliza had dis- 
appeared, and a crowd of people were gath- 
ered outside the gate, rough-looking Irish 
among them from the buildings opposite. A 
military funeral was passing by, the music 
had ceased, and the soldiers went tramping 
down the street in a long and solemn line; 
the slow fall of their feet struck upon the 
hard road and echoed with a dull throb. 
People were looking on in silence, and 
crowding to the windows and in the door- 
ways. As the dead man’s horse was led by, 
with the empty saddle and the boots swing- 
ing from the side, Dolly turned away pale 
and trembling, and Raban was glad then he 
had not left her. She put out her hand for 
amoment. She seemed blinded and scared. 


Then she recovered herself quickly, and | 


when the crowd gave way she walked on in 
silence by his side until they came to the 
turning that led to the old house. “Thank 
you,” she said, a little tremulously. ‘“‘ For- 
give me if I spoke harshly: it was best to 
tell you the truth.” 

Raban had meant to leave her without a 
word; now he suddenly changed his mind. 
He held out his hand. 

**Good-by, Rachel,” he said, stil] looking 
at her with silent reproach. “ Do not fear 
that I shall trouble and annoy you again; it 
would be hard to take your friendship and 
confidence away from me because of John 
Morgan’s mistake.” 

“How can you be my friend ?” cried poor 
Dolly, suddenly, passionate and angry once 


more. ‘“ Leave me now—only go, please 
go.” 


Henley would have been satisfied if he 
had been present. 


Frank walked away bitterly hurt and 


wounded; she seemed to resent his love as 
if it had been an insult. He was disap- 
pointed in Dolly, in life; the light was gone 
out, that one flash of happiness had shown 
him his own disappointment all the more 
plainly. We don’t hope, and yet our hearts 
sink with disappointment : we expect noth- 
ing, but that nothing overwhelms us. And 
meanwhile life is going on, and death and 
the many interests and changes of mortals 
coming and going on their journey through 
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space. When Frank got back to Cambridee 
he found a telegram summoning him at once 
to Harrowgate. It was sent by some un- 
known person. 

People part; each carries away so much 
of the other's life; very often the exchanor 
is a hard-driven bargain, willingly paid, in 
deed, which the poor debtor is in no inclina- 
tion to resent. A whole heart’s fidelity and 
remembrance in sleepless nights, tendered 
prayers, and blessings, in exchange for a 
little good grammar, a pleasant recollection, 
and some sand and ink and paper, all of 
which Dolly duly received that evening, 
All day long she had been haunted by that 
little scene at the well; it seemed to bring 
her nearer to Henley, and his letter came as 
an answer to her thoughts. George’s lette: 
had been for them all. Robert’s was «fo 
herself alone, and she took it up to her room 
to read, 

Robert’s letter was not very short, it was 
sufficiently stamped, it said all that had to 
be said; and yet ‘“ How unreasonable I am! 
how can men feel as women do?” thought 
Dolly, kissing the letter to make up for 
her passing disappointment. Then came a 
thought, but she put it away with a sort of 
anger and indignation. She would not let 
herself think of Frank with pity or sym 
pathy. It seemed disloyal to Robert to bx 
sorry for the poor tutor. 

Lady Henley also received a_ blotted 
scrawl from Jonah by that same post, and 
she made up her mind at last to go home, 
and she sent the brougham for Dolly and 
her mother to come and wish her good-by. 


| On her first arrival Dolly was pounced upon 


by her cousins and taken in to Sir Thomas. 
When she came up stairs at last she found 
her aunt and her mother in full committee, 
apparently on good terms, and with thei: 
heads close together. The little lady was 
upon the sofa. Mrs. Palmer was upon the 
floor, in a favorite attitude. There only 
could she find complete rest, she said. Lady 
Henley had a great heap of Jonah’s clothes 


| upon the sofa beside her; she had been fold- 


ing them up and marking them with her 
own hands. The drawing-room seemed full 
of the sound of the bells from the towers 
outside, and autumn leaves were dropping 
before the windows. 

“Come here,” said Lady Henley, holding 
out her hand to Dolly. “I have been talk- 
ing to your mother about you. Look at 
her—as if there were no chairs in the room! 
I wanted to show you Jonah’s letter. Fool- 
ish boy, he sends you his love. I don’t 
know why I should give the message. You 
know you don’t care for him, Dolly. Have 
you heard from Robert? Is he properly 
heart-broken ?” with a sort of hoarse laugh. 
“ Jonah mentions that he seems in very good 
spirits.” Then Lady Henley became agitated. 
Dolly stood silent and embarrassed. “Why 
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don’t you answer?” said her aunt, quite 
fiercely. “ You can’t answer; you can’t show 
us his letter; you know in your heart that 
a foolish affair. Your mother 
has told me all.” 

Lady Henley was flushed, and getting 
more and more excited, and, at the same 
time, a great jangling of bells came into the 
Phi- 
lippa gave one of her silvery laughs, and 
starting actively to her feet, came and put 
her arm round Dolly’s waist. 

“All! No indeed, Joanna. Delightful 
creature as he is, Robert tells one nothing. 
Forgive me, dearest, it is a fact. He really 
seemed quite to forget what was due to me, 
a lady in her own drawing-room, when he 
said good-by to you. IL only mention it, for 
he is not generally so empressé, and if he had 
only explained himself—” 

“ What have you been saying, mamma ?” 
said Dolly, blushing painfully. “There is 
nothing to explain.” 


it has been 


room from the abbey towers outside. 


“There is avery thing to explain,” burst in | 


Lady Henley, from her corner; ‘and if you 
were my own daughter, Dolly, I should think 
it my duty to remonstrate with you, and to 
tell you frankly what I have always said 
from the beginning. There never was the 
slightest chance of happiness in this entan- 
glement for either of you: take the advice 
o: an older woman than yourself. Robert 
has no more feeling for you than—than—a 
fish, or do you think he would consent to be 
free? Ah! if you were not so blinded. There 
is one honest heart,” she said, incoherently, 
breaking down for an instant. She quickly 
recovered, however, and Dolly, greatly dis- 
tressed, stood looking at her, but she could 
not respond; if ever she had swerved, her 
faithful heart had now fully returned to its 
first allegiance. All they said seemed only 
to make her feel more and more how entire- 
ly her mind was made up. 

“Robert and I understand each 
quite well,” said Dolly, gravely; ‘I 
him to free. It is my doing, not his. 
Please don’t speak of this to me or to any 
one else again.” 

She had promised to herself to be faithful, 
whatever came. Her whole heart had gone 
after Robert as he left her. She knew that 
she loved him. With all her humility, the 
thought that she had made a mistake in 
him had beer. painful beyond measure. It 
seemed to her now that she was answerable 
for his faith, for his loyalty, and she eagerly 
grasped at every shadow of that which she 
hoped to find in him. 

She walked away to the window to hide 
her own gathering tears. The bells had 
come to an end suddenly. Some children 
were playing in the middle of the road and 
pursuing one another, and a stray organ- 
man, seeing a lady at the window, pulled 
out his stop and struck up a dreary tune— 


other 
Wish 
be 


pour la Syrie, le jeune et beau 
It was the tune of those times, 
Dolly could never hear it afterward 
without a sickening dislike. Dolly, hearing 
the door bang, turned round at last. 

“My dear Dolly, she is gone—she is in a 
passion 


“ Partant 
Dunois.” 
but 


she will never forgive you,” said 
Philippa, coming up in great excitement. 
But she was mistaken. Lady Henley sent 
Dolly a little note that very evening. 
“My Dear,—I 


Perhaps I was wrong 


was very angry with you to-day. 
angry. I will not say 
forgive an old woman for speaking the truth; it is 
only what you desery You must 
when you can in Yorkshire. We all feel you belong 
to us now. Yours affectionately, 
“J. HENLEY.” 

I see in this evening’s paper that our poor 


to be 


me s } vey 
come and see us 


“Ps, 
old neighbors at Ravensrick died at Harrowgate with- 
na day of one another. I suppose your friend Frank 
Raban comes into the property.” 


—<———— 


CHAPTER XLII. 


CRAGS AND FRESH AIR. 


THE old town of Pebblesthwaite, in York- 
shire. slides down the side of a hill into the 
hollow. Rocks overtop the town-hall, and 
birds flying from the crags can look straight 
down into the gray stone streets, and upon 
the flat roofs of the squat heuses. Pebbles- 
thwaite in the heart of Craven—a 
country little known, and not yet within the 
It is a 
district of fresh winds and rocky summits, 
of thymy hill-sides, and of a quaint and arid 
The rocks, the birds, the fresb 
rush of the mountain streams as they dash 
the Southerners most 
curiously. We contrast this pleasant turmoil 
with the sleepy lap of our weed-laden waters, 
the dull tranquillity of our fertile plains. 
If we did not know that we are but a day’s 
journey from our homes, we might well 
wonder and ask ourselves in what unknown 
country we are wandering. Strange-shaped 
hills heave suddenly from the plains; others, 
rising and flowing tumultuously, line the 
horizon: overhead great clouds are advan- 


lies 


tramp of the feet of the legions. 


sweetness. 


over stones, strike 


cing, heaped in massive lines against a blue 
and solid sky. These clouds rise with the 


gusts of a sudden wind that blows into 


Frank Raban’s face as he comes jogging 
through the old town on his way to the 
house from which he had been expelled 
seven years before, and to which he is now 


returning as master. Smokethwaite is the 
metropolis of Pebblesthwaite, near which 
is Ravensrick. The station is on a little 
branch line of rail, starting off from the 
main line toward these rocks and crags of 
Craven. 

Frank had come down with the Henleys, 
and seen them all driving off in the carriages 
and carts that had come down to meet them 
from the Court. Nothing had come for him, 
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and he had walked to the inn and ordered 
the trap. 

“Where art goin’?” shouts a pair of 
leather gaiters standing firm upon the door- 
step of an old arched house opposite. 

“ Ravensrick Court,” says the driver. 

“°Tis a blustering day,” says old leather 
gaiters. 

The driver cracks his whip, and begins to 
do the honors of Pebblesthwaite as the horse 
clatters over the stones. ‘Do ye ken t’ 
shambles?” he says, pointing to an old 
arched building overtopped by a great crag. 

““T know it as well as you do,” says Frank, 
smiling. 

Can it be seven years since he left? 
Raban looks about: every stone and every 
pane of glass seem familiar. The town was 
all busy and awake. The farmers, sturdy, 
crop-headed, with baskets on their arms, 
were chattering and selling, standing in 
groups, or coming in and out of shops and 
doorways, careful as any housewives over 
their purchases. There were strange stores 

shoes, old iron, fish, all heaped together ; 
seven years older than when the last market- 
day Frank was there, but none the worse for 
that. There was the old auctioneer, in his 
tall, battered hat, disposing of his treasures. 
He was holding up a horse’s yoke to com- 
petition. “Three shillin’! four shillin’!” 
says he. The people crowd and gape round. 
One fellow, in a crimson waistcoat, driving 
past in a donkey-cart, stops short and stares 
hard at the trap and at Raban. Frank knew 
him, and nodded with a smile. Two more 
stumpy leather gaiters, greeting each other, 
looked up as he drove by, and grinned. He 
remembered them too. There was the old 
Quaker, in his white neckcloth, standing 
at the door of his handsome old shop; and 
Squire Anley, walking along to the bank, 
all dressed from head to foot in loose gray 
clothes, with lis bull-terrier at his heels. 
And then they drove out into the straight 
country roads; under the bridge between 
stone hedges, beyond which the late flames 
of summer green were still gleaming—the 
meadows still shone with spangling autumn 
flowers. Far away in the hollow hung the 
smoke of the factory, with its many windows; 
a couple of tall chimneys spouted blackness; 
a train was speeding northward; close at 
hand a stream was dashing; the great trees 
seemed full of birds. It was a diiferent 
world from that in which he had been bask- 
ing. Frank already felt years younger as 
he drove along the road—the old boyish 
impulses seemed waiting at every turn. 
“ Why, there goes old Brand,” he cried, lean- 
ing forward eagerly to look after an old 
ke@per, with a couple of dogs, walking off 
with a gun toward the hills. 

Frank called after the keeper, but the 
wind carried away his voice. As he drove 
along by each stile and corner that seemed 
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to have awaited his coming, he suddenly 
thought of his talk with Dorothea. She 
had been cruelly hard to him, but he was 
glad to think now that he had followed 
her advice about forgiveness of injuries, 
and made an advance to the poor old people 
who were now gone. It would have been 


| absurd to pretend to any great sorrow fo 


their death. They had lived their life, and 
shown him little kindness while it lasted. 
It was a chance now that brought him back 
to Ravensrick again. 

He had written an answer to his grand 
father’s letter, and accepted his offer, but th 
only answer which ever came to this was the 
telegram summoning him to Harrowgate. 
It had been delayed on the way; and as he 
went down in the train the first thing h 
saw was a paragraph in The Times: “ At the 
Mitre Hotel, Harrowgate, on the 28th instant, 
John Raban, Esq., of Ravensrick, Pebbles- 
thwaite, aged 86; and on the following day, 
Antonia, widow of the above John Raban, 
Esq., aged 75.” The old squire had gone to 
Harrowgate for the benefit of his health, but 
he had died quite suddenly; and the poor 
lady to whom he had left every thing, not- 
withstanding his injunctions and elaborate 
directions as to her future disposal of it, 
sank the night after his death, unable to 
struggle through the dark hours. 

And then came confusion, undertakeis, 
lawyers, and agents, in the midst of which 
some one thought of sending for Frank. H¢ 
was the old couple’s one grandson, and the 
old lady had left no will. So the tutor came 
in for the savings of their long lives, the 
comfortable old house, the money in the 
bank, the money in the funds, the ox and 
the ass, and the man-servant and the maid- 
servant, who had had their own way for so 
many years past, and preyed upon the old 
couple with much fidelity. They all attend- 
ed the funeral in new suits of mourning or- 
dered by the agent. Frank recognized many 
of them. There was the old housekeeper, 
who used to box his ears as a little boy; the 
butler, who used to complain of him. He 
was oppressed by all these yards of black 
cloth, and these dozens of white pocket- 
handkerchiefs ; and he let them return alone 
to Ravensrick, and followed in the course of 
a day or two. 

There are harsh words and unkind judg- 
ments in life, but what a migit of nature, 
of oblivion and distraction, is arrayed in 
battle against them; daylight, lamp-light, 
sounds of birds and animals, come in be- 
tween, and turn the slander, the ill-spoken 
sentence and its fierce retort, from its path. 
What do harsh words matter that were 
spoken a week ago? Seven days’ sunshine 


|have brightened since then. While I am 


railing at false friends and harsh interpreta- 
tions, the clematis flowers have starred the 
wavering curtain of green that shades my 
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window from the light; the old Norman 
steeple has clanged the blue hours; the 
distant flow of the sea has reached me, with 
, sound of the twitter of birds in accompani- 
ment. Is it six months ago since A judged 
Bunkindly? A and B, walking by the opal 
light of the distant horizon, are thinking no 
more of coldness and unkindness, but of the 
fresh sweetness of the autumnal sea. Even 
to the harshest of us Nature is kind. 

As Frank comes driving along the well- 
known road, and the fresh, blustering winds 
blow into his face, past unkindness matters 
little; every gust sends it farther away. He 
thinks, with a vague sense of pity, of a poor 
little ghost that used to run hiding and 
shrinking away in dark corners; a little 
fatalist doomed to break windows, slam 
doors, and leave gates ajar, through which 
ac cusing gweese, sheep, ponies, would straggle 
to convict him. He used to think they were 
all in one league against him. Twice a week 
on an average he was led up into his grand- 
father’s study to be cross-examined, and to 
criminate himself hopelessly before that in- 
exorable old judge. A handsome old man, 
with flowing white locks and a grand man- 
ner and opinion upon every subject. If old 
Mrs. Raban generally supplied the opinions, 
the language was the squire’s own. Mrs. 
Raban had been a spoiled old beauty, rouged 
and frizzed and rustling; she disliked every 
one who interfered with her own impor- 
tance. She adored her husband, and was 
jealous of him to the last. Some chance 
speech had set her against the poor little 
“heir,” as some one called him, and she had 
decreed that he was a naughty and stupid 
little boy, and was to be kept in his place. 
There rises Frank’s little doppelgiinger be- 
fore him, hanging his head, convicted of 
having broken the carriage window or some 
such offense; there sits the old judge in his 
arm-chair by the library table, dignified, 
stately, uttering magnificent platitudes, to 
which the ancestor in the cauliflower wig is 
listening with deep attention. Frank seems 
to hear the echo of his voice and the rustle 
of his grandmother’s dress as she leaves the 
room: but the horse starts, a partridge 
scufiles across the road, and he comes back 
to the present again. 

“Yan goes,” says the driver, excitedly, 
standing up on his box. Then they pass a 
little tumble-down village, and there at a 
turn of the road rise the chimneys of Ravens- 
rick, and Pen-y-ghent rearing its huge back 
behind them, and the iron gates, and the 
old avenue, and the crows flying, whirling, 
dancing, sliding in twos and threes and 
twenties—how often the little doppelgiing- 
er had watched their mystic dance! Had it 
been going on for severi years ? 

“There’s t’? Court,” said Frank’s com- 
panion, a good-humored, talkative man. 
“'T’ owd squire, he was res-pectit, but he let 


things go.” As he spoke they were passing 


by a cottage with a broken roof and a gener- 
ally dilapidated, half-patched look ; aragged 
woman was standing at the door; two wild- 
looking children were rolling in the dust: 
at the same time a man on horseback, com- 
ing the contrary way, rode past them on 
the road. The driver touched his cap, the 
woman disappeared into the house. 

“That’s Thomas Close, t’ agent,” said 
Frank’s companion. 

Frank, looking back as the earriage turn- 
ed, saw a curious little scene. One of the 
children, who was standing in the road, sud- 
denly stamped and clinched his little fist at 
the agent as he passed. The man reined in 
his horse, leaned back, and cut at the child 
with his whip; the little boy, howling, ran 
into the cottage. 

Frank asked the driver what he knew of 
the people in the cottage. 

The man shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Mary 
Styles, she is queer in her ways,” said he; 
“j’ t? habit o’ snuftin’ and drinkin’. Joe 
Styles, he follows t’ squire’s cart; t? agent 
give him notice la-ast Monday; he wer’ down 
at our ya-ard wantin’ work, poor chap,” said 
the man, witha crack of the whip. “ Thomas 
Close he says he will have naught nor bach- 
elors upon t? farm. He’s a—” 

“Stop,” said Frank; “Tl get down here. 
Take my portmanteau to the front-door and 
tell them to pay you, and say that—a—lI am 
coming.” 

The man stared, and suddenly gave a low 
whistle as he drove off. Meanwhile the 
new squire walked up by the back way. 
He crossed the kitchen-garden and got on 
to the terrace. How well he knew the way! 
The lock of the gate was easier than it used 
to be, the walls were greener and thicker 
with leaves and trellis. The old couple 
were coming back no more, but the beds 
they had planted were bright with Michaal- 
mas daisies and lilies, and crimson and gold- 
en berries with purple leaves were heaping 
the terrace, where a man was at work snip- 
ping at the overgrowth of the box hedges. 
There was the iron scrolled gate through 
which you could see the distant view of 
Pen-y-ghent. There was the old summer- 
house where he once kept a menagerie of 
snails, until they were discovered by Miss 
Meal, his grandmother’s companion. Com- 
ing out of the garden, he found himself face 
to face with the long rows of doors and of 
windows, those deadly enemies of his youth; 
a big brown dog, like a fox, with a soft skin 
and a friendly nose, came trotting up with a 
friendly expression. It followed Frank along 
the back passage leading straight into the 
hall: it was one of those huge stone halls 
such as people in Yorkshire like. The man 
in armor stood keeping watch in his corner, 
the lantern swung, every chair was in its 
place, and the old man’s hat and his dog- 
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skin gloves lay ready for him on the oak 
table. 

hen Frank opened the dining-room door. 
It faced westward, and the light came sliding 
upon the floors and walls and shining old 
mirrors, just as he remembered it. There 
was the doctor of divinity in his gown and 
bands, who used to make faces at him as he 
sat at luncheon; there was the King Charles’s | 
beauty, leaning her cheek upon her hand, 
and pensively contemplating the door and 
watching her descendants pass through. | 
This one walks firm and quick; he does not 
come shuffling and with care, though give 
him but time enough, and it may come to 
that. But, meanwhile, the ancestry on can- | 
vas, the old chairs with their fat seats and | 
slim bandy-legs, the old spoons curling into 
Queen Anne scrolls, the books in the book- | 
cases, all have passed out of the grasping | 
old hands, and Frank, who had been denied | 
twenty pounds often when he was in need, | 
might help himself, now there was ao one to 
oppose his right. | 

The next room is the library, and his heart | 
beats a little as he opens the door. There is 
no one sitting there. The place is empty and 
in order; the chair is put against the wall; 
the oracle is silent; there is nothing to be 
afraid of any more. 

Frank, as he stands in the torture-cham- | 
ber, makes a vow to remember his own youth 
if, as time goes on, he should ever be tempted 
to be hard upon others. Then he walks across 
to the fire-place and rings the bell. It jangles | 
long and loud; it startles ail the respectable 
old servants, who are drinking hot beer, in 
their handsome mourning, in the housekeep- 
er’s room. Frank has to ring again before 
any body finds courage to come. 

Perrin, the butler, refusing to move, two | 
of the house-maids appear at last, hand in 
hand. They peep in at the door, and give a 
little shriek when they see the window open 
and Frank standing there. They are some- 
what reassured when a very civil young 
master, with some odd resemblance to the 
old eagle-faced squire, requests them to light 
a fire and show him to a room. 

“T came in the back way,” he said. “TI 
am Mr. Raban.” 

Frank declines the squire’s room, the | 
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to rule the new squire as completely as he 

| had ruled the old one. Close was a vulgar, 
ambitious man, of a lower class than is usual 
in his profession. He had begun life as a 
house agent. Most of the squire’s property 
consisted in leases; he kad owned a whole 
street in Smokethwaite, as well as a couple 
of mills let out to tenants. 

“T dare say you won't care to be troubled 
with all these details,” said the agent, taking 
up his books as he said good-night. iJ 

“You may as well leave them,” said Frank, 
sleepily. “They will be quite safe if you 
leave them there, Mr.Close. I will just look 


| them over once more.” 


And Mr. Close rather reluctantly put them 
down, and set out on his homeward walk, 

It was very late. Frank threw open the 
window when he was alone, and stood on 
the step looking into the cool blackness; 
hazy and peaceful, he could just distinguish 
the cows in the fields, just hear the rush of 
the torrent at the bridge down below. He 
could see the dewy, veiled flash of the lights 
overhead. From all this he turned away to 
Mr. Close’s books again. Until late into the 
night he sat adding and calculating and com- 
paring figures. He had taken a prejudice 
against the agent, but he wanted to be sure 
of the facts before he questioned him about 
their bearing. It was Frank’s habit to be 
slow, and to take his time. About one 
o'clock, as he was thinking of going to bed, 
something came scratching at the window, 
which opened down to the ground. It was 
the brown dog, Pixie, who came in, and 


| springing up into the squire’s empty chair, 


went fast asleep. When Frank got up to go 
to bed, Pixie jumped down, shook himself, 
and trotted up stairs at his heels. 

Frank took a walk early next morning. 
What he saw did not give him much satis- 
faction. He first went to the little farm 
near the bridge. He remembered it trim 
and well kept. Many a time he had come 
to the kitchen door and poured out his 
troubles to kind Mrs. Tanner, the farmer’s 
wife. But the farmer’s wife was dead, and 
the farm had lost its trim, bright look. The 
flowers were in the garden, the torrent 
foamed, but the place looked forlorn; there 
was a bad smell from a drain ; there was a 


great four-post bedstead, and the mahogany | gap in the paling, a general come-down-in- 
splendor, and chooses a more modest apart- | the-world look about the stables; and yet 
ment on the stairs, with a pretty view of the | it was a pretty place, even in its present 
valley. |neglect. A stable-man was clanking about 
He came down to a somewhat terrible and | the yard, where some sheep were penned. 
solitary meal in the great dinjng-room; more , A girl with gypsy eyes and a faded yellow 
than once he looked up at his ancestor, now | dress stood at the kitchen door. She made 
too well-mannered to make faces at the| way for Frank to pass. Tanner himself, 
heir. | looking shrunken, oldened, and worn out, 
All that evening Frank was busy with Mr. | was smoking his pipe by the hearth. He 
Close. He said so little, and seemed so in- | had been out in the fields, and was come in 
different, that the agent began to think that | to rest among his old tankards and black- 
another golden age was come, and that, with | ened pipes. 
a little tact and patience, he might be able} Frank was “disappointed by the old man’s 
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ill recognition. He 
pped. his pipe. 


‘Ay, Sir,” he 
ot? Joe Sturt 


stared at him and 


said, “I know 


from t’ 


you, why 
Ploo’ told me 
Foalks com’s and go’s. T’ owd 

oop 
owd farmer may- 
youu 


you 
ed com’. 


he’s gone his way. He’s com’ 


squire 


ali 


a young squire. T’ 


will foller next. TT’ oe farmer 
i-aiting to step into his clogs.” 


id Tanner turned a 


IS a 


surly back upon 


rank. 

Well, good-by,” said the young landlord 
t last. “If Mrs. Tanner had alive 
he would have been more friendly than you 
been.” 


been 


ive 
This plain speaking seemed to suit the 
ld farmer, who turned stifily and looked 
ver his shoulder. 
‘She wer’ kind to all,” said he; 
gra-aspin’ landlords that bring ruin on the 
rmer, and think naught o’ doublin’ t’ 
wo-ant leave tv’ owd pla-ace,” said Tanner. 
Ye ca-ant turn me out. I know ye would 
ke to thraw it into t’ pa-ark, but I'll pay t’ 
farthin’. 


“even to 


rent. 


la-ast Close he wer’ here again 
a-spyin’, and he tould me ye had given him 
the | D him.” 
‘* Don’t swear, Tanner,” said Frank, laugh- 
‘Who wants your farm? what is it all 
ibout ?” And then it all came out. 
“There is some mistake ; 


‘ase. 


I will speak to 
Frank said, walking off abruptly to 
ide his annoyance. 

‘ E cold-blooded fella,” said old Tanner, 
ettling down to his pipe again; but some- 
how it had a better flavor than before. 

Close had not been prepared for Frank’s 
arly walk, and the new lease he was bring- 
ing for the new landlord to sign was already 
on its way to the Court. The old squire had 
refused to turn Tanner out, but the 
was up, and year by year the agent had 
added to the rent. It was a pretty little 
capable of being made into a com- 
ortable dwelling- house, where Mr. Close 
fel Old 

it was absurd of 
There had been a battle 
between the two, and poor old Tanner had 
been going to the wall. 

Presently 


lease 


place, 


t he could end his days in peace. 
lanner was past his work ; 
him to cling on. 


Frank forgot his indignation, 
for he met an old friend down the steep lane 
that led to the moor. 

James Brand was a picturesque figure, 
advancing between the hedges this bright 
September morning. He had heavy gaiters, 
a gun was slung across his shoulders, and a 
lurcher was leaping at his heels. The old 
fellow was straight and active, with two 
blue eyes like pools, and a face as seamed 
and furrowed as the rocks among which he 
lived. 

‘Thought ye wer’ ne’er Mr. 
Frank,” said he, quietly ; “ t’ wife she sent 
me to look ;” and he held out a horny hand. 

He was very quiet; he turned silently and 


coomin, 
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led the way back to the little stone house 
built against the slope of the hill. 
trudged together: the keepel went a little 
ahead. now and then he looked 
over his shoulder with a glance of some sat- 
isfaction. Frank stooping undet 
the low doorway that led into the old fa- 
miliar stone kitchen, with the long strings 
of oat-cake hanging to dry 
and deep window-sil 
where Mrs. Brand 
membered every thing 


rhe two 


Every 


followed, 


, Its oak « upboard 
ls, the great chimney, 
was busied. Frank re- 
the guns slung on 
the walls, the framed almanac, the stuffed 
wild fowl, the gleam of the 
through the deep window, 


mountain lake 
the face of the 
old nurse as she came to meet him. People 
who have been through trouble, and who 
have been absorbed in their own interests, 
sometimes feel ashamed when time goes on 
and they come back to some old home and 
discover what faithful remembrance has fol- 
lowed them a and love to which, 
perhaps, they never gave a thought. If old 
things have a charm, old love and old friend- 


, ’ 
ll along, 


ship are like old wine, with a special gentle 
savor of their own. 

Frank had always remembered the Brands 
with kindness ; 
he had his old remem- 
brance, but that was all; he had never done 
any thing to deserve such affection as that 
which he read written upon her worn face. 
Her eyes were full of tears as she weleomed 
him. She said very little, but she took his 
hand and looked at him silently, and then 
almost immediately began to busy herself, 


once or twice 


at Christmas 
nurse a at 


sent 


bringing out oat-cake and wine from an oak 
chest that stood in the window. 

“There is the old oak chest,” said Frank, 
looking about; ‘“ why, nothing is changed, 
James !” 

“ We do-ant change,” said James, looking 
about, with a silent sort of chuckle. Neither 
he, nor the old the stout-built 
stone lodge was made to change. It 
piled up with beavy stones; winter storms 
could not shake it, nor summer heats pene- 
trate the stout walls. 

This part of Craven country flows in 
strange and abrupt waves to the east and 
to the west. Rocks heap among the heather; 


dame, nor 


was 


winds come blowing across the moors, that 
lie gray and purple at mid-day, and stern 
and sweet in the evening and morning; 
rivers flow along their rocky beds; 
fly past ; 


hawks 
eagles sometimes swoop down into 
this quaint world of stones and tlowers. 
Frank, standing at the door of the keep- 
er’s lodge, could look across to the Court and 
to the hills beyond, where the woods were 
waving; some natural feeling of exultation 
he may have felt, thinking that all this had 
come to him when he le expected it. 
Well, he would do his best, and use it for the 
best. He thought of one person who might 
told him what 


ast 


have to do, with whom, if 
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fate had been propitious, he would gladly | so.” 


But he did not understand one word 








have shared these sweet moors and wild of it, and Frank might just as well have ad SORE 
flowers, these fresh winds and foaming tor- | dressed one of the fat oxen grazing in thy — 
rents; but she had failed him, and sent him | field outside. broo! 

away with harsh words that haunted him “You will find I have always studied you; casa 
4 still. interests, Sir,” said Mr. Close, rubbing his ; dres 
: James, when they started again, brought ; hands, “and I shall continue to do so. Pe; 5 | 

i him a light for his pipe, and the two trudged | haps you will allow me to point out that the dow 
| off together. James still went ahead. The | proposed improvements will amount to mor — 
dogs tollowed, baying. than you expect. You will have heavy ex whe 

“So t’ squoire’s in his grave,” said James. | penses, Sir. Some parties let their houses _— 
4 “He were a good friend to us,” he said.| for a time: I have an offer from a wealthy ol & 
2 “Tm glad no strangers coom t’ fore. Ye gentleman from Manchester,” said the irre- ora 
should ’a cottoned oop t’ old man, Mr. | pressible Close. Ww “ 

te Frank.” Frank shortly answered that he did not , 
“What could I do, James?” said Frank, | wish to let the house, and that he must a) pane 
after a moment’s silence. “He forbade me range for the improvements. A domesti —_ 

the house. Iam only here now by a chance. | revolution was the consequence, for when xO} 

if there had been a will, I should probably the new master proposed to reduce the es - 

have been far away.” tablishment the butler gasped, choked, and ed 

“'Twer’ no cha-ance,” said old James. | finally burst into tears. He could not alloy rag 

‘He ne’er thought o’ disinheritin’ ye; he such aspersions upon his character. What ks 

were a proud ma-an. ’Twer’ a moonth sin’ would his old master and mistress have said mate 

it 4 I last saw t’ ouldman. He said,‘ Wa’al! ’m | His little savings were earned by faithful bal 
‘ a-going from Pebblesthwaite. Yell hav’ service, and sooner than see two under-foot- pu 
, another master, James, afore long; tell him | men dismissed he should wish to leave. ae 
- t’ thin the Walden wood, and tak’ Mr. Fra-ank Mrs. Roper, the housekeeper, also felt that _ 
: , down t’ hollow whar t’ covers lie’ He took the time was come for rest and a privat io 
ae on sorely ne’er se ing ye, Sir.” bar. She had been used to three in the in 
f Frank turned very red. “J wish I had kitchen, and she should not be doing het aes 
5 known it sooner, James.” duty by herself if she said she could do wit! 
ae Frank came home from his talk with the less. es 
ry : keeper in a softened and grateful mind. The Raban let them all go, with a couple of . 
fy : thought that no injustice had been meant, | years’ wages. For the present he only want ms 
i that his grandfather had been thinking of ed to be left alone. He staid on with a 
! him with kindness, touched him, and made groom and a couple of countrywomen sent 2 
him ashamed of his long rancor. Now he in by Mrs. Brand. They clattered about the fe 

+} could understand it all, for he felt that in| great kitchen, and their red shock heads : 
: himself were the germs of this same reti-| might be seen half a mile off. Of course ii 
cence and difficulty of expression. The let- | the neighbors talked: some few approved; ‘ 

ter he had thought so unkind had only old friends who had known him before 

meant kindness. It was too late now to re-| troubled themselves but little; the rest 


gret what was past, and yet the thought of 
the dead man’s good-will made him happier 
than he could have supposed possible. The 
whole place looked different, more home- 
like, less bristling with the past; the lonely 


loudly blamed his proceedings. He was a 
screw; he had lived on a crust, and he now 
grudged every half-penny. He was cracked 
(this was Mr. Close’s version); he had been 
in a lunatic asylum; he had murdered his 





Ee little ghost of his childhood was exorcised, | first wife. 

ei and no longer haunted him at every turn. When the county began to call, in friendly 
we Frank, notwithstanding his outward calm, | basket-carriages and wagonettes, it would 

7 was apt to go to extremes when roused, and, be shown in by Betty and Becky to the 
i after a few mornings spent over accounts library and the adjoining room, in which 
nee with Mr. Close, he gave that gentleman very | Mr. Raban lived. Frank had brought the 
bale. plainly to understand that although he did lurcher away from the keeper’s lodge; it 
ee not choose to criticise what had passed, he had made friends with the foxy terrier, and 
Be wished his affairs to be conducted in future the two dogs would follow him about, or lie 
tt in an entirely different manner. The cot- comfortably on the rug while he sat at work 
. 

j 


tages were in a shameful state of disrepair; upon his papers. The periwigged ancestor 








made him a little speech about the duties of 


a country gentleman and his agent, Mr. Close 


said, ‘Very true, Sir. Indeed, Sir? Jest 


it x the rents were exorbitantly high for the ac- | looked on from the wall, indifferently watch- 
p i commodation given...... ing all these changes. One table in the 
9 ae Mr. Close stared at Frank. The young’ window was piled with business papers, 
it squire must be a little touched in the head. leases, check-books, lawyers’ letters in bun- 
4th4 When Raban, carried away by his vexation, | dles. 


A quantity of books that Frank had 
sent for from London stood in rows upon the 
floor. After the amenities and regularities 
of the last few years, this easy life came as 
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He did not want 
taken 


, rest and reinvigoration. 

Frank 
s for sweepll 
1 that 
, and 


was so with 


cle 


glad 
from 


to dinner, 


iety. up 
is 


with 
| 


an hew 


to 


+} 
Ut 


mt 1s HM 


was free for a 


of 


hroon he 


absolved 1e 
of 


x COnVE rsation. 


necessity 
out 


He 


essing, going and mak 


s would open his win 


starry night 
h 


WS Wide on 8. 


The thymy 
into his face: cle 


he 


a thought come 


id would sou 


t 
[ 


solemn lights; woods shiver 
} 
| 


1) to him at such times 


of a sick woman in an old house far away, 
fa girl with dark brows and a tender smile, 
hing he 


eople who had been used to the pale and 


by Sedside 


silent college tutor in his stuff gown might 


s( ely have recognized Frank riding about 
om farm to farm in the new and prosperous 
r- 


gentleman, begaite 


rhe 


exclaimed at the shabbiness of Mr. 


character of a country 
ed and bewideawaked. neighbors who 
Frank’s 


I 


of 


also, and wit 


n-door establishment might 
at 
at work, at the drains ¢« 


i 


nore reason, exclaim the re giment 


lig- 
rhe 
tumble -down - looking 


The pe ople 


arrows and men 
I 


ng, roofs repairing, fences painting. 


lancholy outside 


ouses were smartening up. 

tood at their doors watching with some in- 

and the 

iummered on. 

Frank superintended it all himself. 
1 


was up to his waist in a ditch one d: 


rest excitement works as they 
He 
iy When 
the Henley party drove past in the break on 
at They left 
Sir Thomas and Lady Hen- 


way to eall Ravensrick. 


their 
v he ip of cards 
ey, Mr. Jonah Anley, Captain Boswarrick 

and an invitation for him to dine and sleep 


iit I T he red headed 


and grinned at the 


girls 


fine 


1} — . x 
olowing day. 


the ecards in, 


took 

company; the fine company grinned in re- 

turn at Sukey. 

“Why, what sort of society can he have 

een used to?” cried little Mrs. Boswarrick. 
the eldest pretty, 

plump little woman, very much spoiled by 

h her father 

{ 


] 


She was daughter: a 


er husband, and by too, whose 
ivorite she was. 

“ He has evidently not been used to asso- 
ciate with butlers and footmen,” sajd Mr. 
Anley. 

“ Hulloh!” 
drove out at the park gates. 
Anley! he is draining Medmere, and there’s 
anew window to By Jove!” 

“Foolish young man!” Mr. Anley, 
“wasting his substance draining cottages 
and looked 


sir 


he 


* Look there, 


shouted Thomas, 


as 


t 


the S¢ hools. 


said 
and lighting school-rooms !” he 
out with some interest. 

“Then, Uncle Jonah, you are foolish your- 
self,” said Bell. 

“ Are turned philanthropist, Uncle 
Jonah?” said Mrs. Boswarrick. “I wish 
some would take me and Alfred up. 
What have you been doing ?” 

‘I make it a rule never.to do any thing 
the time I vossibly put off till the 


you 


one 


at can } 


morrow,” 


and 


INGTON. 


Mr. Anley, 


‘My cottages were tumbling 


said apologetically 


down, my de: 


so I was obliged to prop them un.” 


“He bought them from papa,” said |] 
‘T can’t think why.” 

‘It is all very 
Raban to 
building,” said Sir Thomas, joining in 
box “a 
were a married man, Anley, with a wife 


well for bachelors like < 
With re 
fre 


\ 


amuse yourselves 
on 
his In an aggravated tone; 
and 
daughters and milli * bills, you would see 
it 
for improvements.” 

“To hear them talk, one oughtn’t to exist 


said Mrs. Boswarrick, with a laugh. 


how much was left at the end of the yea 


at all,” 
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GAZING. 


CHAPTER 
WHITE WITH 


FRANK accepted Lady Henley’s invitation, 
and dl Henley Court just 
dinner-time one The place | 
Pebblesthwaite, on the Smokethwaite road. 
than 
modern, stone-piled 


arrive at { betore 


t day. 1es beyond 


It was cheerful hon Ravens- 


| 


K 


a more 


ise 


ric a comfortable, 


house, built upon a hill, with windows north 
ast and 
tant views of valleys and winding roads and 
Through of hil! 
when the wind blew south, the chimneys of 
clear the 


and south and « west, with wide dis 


moors. one break the S. 


Smokethwaite stood out against 
} 


ley « » Y 
! tT hung 


sky ; at other times a dull black cloud 
the gap. The 
on one side a natural terrace overhung the 
rustled upon the 
chestnut-trees 


ovel garden was charming: 

a beech 
and at 
shade in summer to the young people of the 


valley ; 
lawn; 


copper 
a few gre gave 
house, to the cows browsing in the meadow, 
who would come up to the boundary fence 
to watch Miss Bell’s flirtations with gentle 
curiosity, or the children at play, or to listen 
to Sir Thomas reading out the newspaper. 
He had aloud voice and a secret longing for 
Parliamentary distinction. When he 
the speeches he would round his periods, 
address Lady Henley as “ Sir,” and imagine 


himself in his place, a senator in the compa- 


read 


ny of senators. He was a stupid man, but 
hospitable, and popular in the neighborhood 

far more so than Lady Henley, who was 
greatly disliked. Bell was fast, handsome. 
Norah was a gentle, scatter-brained creature, 
who looked up to every body ; she especially 
adored her sister, Mrs. Boswarrick, who had 
captivated Captain Boswarrick one evening 
at a York ball, where she had danced down 
a whole regiment of ofticers. The captain 
a small and languid man, and 
If Sir Thomas 
out the 
a pretty 


himself was 
he admired energy in others. 
fond thundering 
Captain Boswarrick had 
amateur acting and reciting to select 
private 


debates, 
turn for 
audi- 


was of 


ences, Some one once suggested 


theatricals. 
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“Never while I live,” said Lady Henley, | 


“shall there be such mummeries in this 
house. If Alfred chooses to make a fool of 
himself and repeat verses to the girls, I have 
no objection, so long as he don’t ask me to 
sit by.” 

“T never should have thought of asking 
you to sit by, Lady Henley,” drawled Alfred. 

When Frank was announced he found the 
young ladies in fits of laughter, Captain Bos- 
warrick declaiming in the middle of the 
room, with Squire Anley and Mr. Redmayne 
for audience. Every body turned round, 
and the performance suddenly ceased when 
he entered. The squire nodded without 
getting up. 

“How d’ye do?” said Mrs. Boswarrick, 
holding out half a dozen bracelets. ‘“ Mr. 
Raban forgets me, I can see. Sit down. 
Alfred hates being interrupted. Go on, 
Alfred !” 

Captain Boswarrick’s manner would quite 
change when he began to recite. He would 
stamp, start, gesticulate, and throw himself 
into the part with more spirit than could 
have been reasonably expected. 

And now, with a glance at his wife, he 
began again with a stamp, and suddenly 
pointing 

“That morn owd York wor all alive 
Wi’ leal an’ merry hearts; 
For t’ country foalks com’ i’ full drive 
’ gigs an’ market-carts, 
An’ girt lang trains wi’ whistlin’ din, 
Com’ w-w-whirrlin’ up.” 


The little captain, suiting the action to the | 


word, raised his arm with some action to 
represent the train. It was caught from be- 
hind by a firm grasp. Frank had not seen 
that he had been followed into the room by 
a stout little man in brand-new clothes, who 
joined the circle. 

“Take care,” said the stranger—he spoke 
with a slight Yorkshire accent. ‘‘ What are 
you about, yong man? What is all this? 
Very fascinating, very brilliant, very seduc- 
tive, very much so, but leading to—what ?” 
with a sudden drop of the voice and the 
hand he held. Bell went off into a shriek 
of laughter. 

Captain Boswarrick flushed up. He might 
have resented the interruption still more if 
he had not been somewhat mollified by the 
string of compliments. 

“Leading to— You would have heard all 
about it, Mr. Stock, if you had not stopped 
him,” said Mr. Anley. 

“Shall I make my meaning plainer?” said 
the little man, not heeding the interruption. 
“Shall I tell you what I mean? Social in- 
tercourse, music, poetry—dazzling, I own. 
I, too, have experienced the charm; I, too, 
have studied to please ; but I have also dis- 
covered the vanity of vanities; so will you 
one day. A fact, though you don’t believe 
me. 
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“But in the mean while, Mr. Stock, don’t 
grudge us our fun,” said Bessie Boswarrick. 
coming to the rescue, 

“T don’t grudge it; far from it,” said the 
stranger. “I was just like you all once: 
now—ILam not afraid of ridicule—I can give 
you something better than that, better than 
that, better than that. You can choose be- 
tween us: his poetry, my plain speaking. 
I’m a plain man—a very plain man; 
brilliant, highly educated.” 

Captain Boswarrick scarcely knew how to 
accept all these compliments, and in what 
sense to take them. Mr. Auley listened with 
the profoundest gravity. Bell giggled and 
stuffed her handkerchief into her mouth; but 
every body was glad when the door opened 
and Lady Henley came in, making a diver- 
sion. The scene was getting embarrassing. 

“ After dinner, dear Mr. Stock,” said Joan- 
na, courteously, “we shall be glad to hear 
any thing you may have to say. Let us leave 
them to their folly, Mr. Raban. Do you 
know your neighbor, our excellent friend 
and minister ?” 

Frank was quite prepared to make Mr. 
Stock’s acquaintance—he was an amateur 
preacher, a retired cavalry officer, living not 
far from Ravensrick—but he found himself 


he, 


| carried off by Sir Thomas. The baronet had 


been in town that week, and was in a com- 
municative mood. He had seen the ladies 
at Church House, who had asked after Ra- 
ban. The Admiral had been heard of from 
Gibraltar. 

“He has been writing in the most ill- 
judged way to know the exact state of af- 
fairs between Dolly and my nephew Robert,” 
Sir Thomas said, confidentially. Sir Thomas 
always reflected the people with whom he 


| had been living. “I found my sister greatly 


overcome—hers is a nervous susceptibility, 
almost amounting to genius, but not under 
control.” And then, dropping his oratorical 
tone of voice, he went on to say that they 
all seemed much disturbed and greatly in 
want of cheering; that he had promised to 


run up again. “ Lady Sarah still lingering, 


poor thing,” he added. “She has a most 
devoted nurse in my young niece.” 

Frank asked as indifferently as he could 
how Miss Vanborough was looking. 

“Not so blooming as I could wish,” said 
Sir Thomas. ‘“ Far from it. My wife is anx- 
ious that our friend Mr. Stock should im- 
part some of his admirable ministration to 
her, but we can not expect her to leave home 
at present.” 

Mr. Stock’s ministration seemed to have 
won over the simple baronet, whose conver- 
sation was deeply interesting to Frank, for 
he went on alternately praising Mr. Stock 
and talking about Dolly—Sir Thomas was 
not the discreetest of men. ‘“ I had a—some 
painful explanation with my niece,” he evn- 
tinued, lowering his voice (people seem to 
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think that a sort of charm against indiscre 
“To you, who are such an old friend, 
I may that I like this 
cueness and uncertainty in a matter which 
The 
engagement seems to be neither on nor off. 

She tells me that Robert is free, but s! 
seems to consider herself bound I 
thought it best to write to him plainly on 
My wife, as you know, wishes 
at I 


safely say do not 
Va 


30 closely concerns Dolly’s happiness. 


1e 


have 


the subject 
the engagement entirely broken least 
think so.” 

The baronet suddenly stopped short, and, 
looking rather foolish and confounded, be- 
gan to talk of Mr. Stock again. 

Lady Henley was not so absorbed in he 
conversation that she had not overheard Sir 
Thomas’s too candid confidences. 
shaking her head at her husband over her 
shoulder. 

Frank moved away, and went and stared 
through one of the windows. 
to dazzk In some moods 
people grasp at faintest dreams. 
thing smiling, shining; 


She was 


Once more 


hope came him. 
There was 
every ridge 
seemed illuminated; there lay the happy 
valley flooded with sunlight, life, bright- 
Children’s voices reached him, and 
meanwhile the recitation had begun again. 
“Yan morn in May,” the captain was saying. 
But a loud dinner-bell brought it all to a 


close. 


every 


hess. 


The sun had set; they had all done din- 
ner. Norah to feed the of 
evening with oat-cake prepared for Sir 
Thomas, and she came out into the 
twilight, calling to her favorites, who stood 
expectant, with their horns rearing against 
One bolder than the rest 
was making a hissing noise to attract atten- 
tion as Norah came out with her oat-cake. 
She called her favorites by name, and softly 
stroked their long noses over the railings. 
Mr. Redmayne followed soon after, advan- 
cing with some precaution. 

“Miss Norah,” he said, “ Mr. Stock is put- 
ting the drawing-room chairs in order 


used cows an 


how 


a golden streak. 


he 
A 
Is it absolutely 
necessary that one should be present, or may 
one stop here and feed the cows ?” 

‘I must go in,” said Norah, demurely. 
“Here is the oat-cake, Mr. Redmayne ;” and 
so saying she put the remains into his hand 
and tripped hastily away. 

Mr. Redmayne, however, preferred to fol- 
low Miss Norah. Frank came out as the 
two went in together; he did not want to 
be present at the oration. He was distract- 
ed, and thinking of many things. 

Those few words of Sir Thomas had given 
him a strange longing to go back, if only for 
a day,to see Dolly again. He thought of his 
old friend also lying stricken. He had been 
strangely forgetful all these days past, and 


evidently expects a large congregation. 
Miss M‘Grudder has come. 
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his conscience re proac hed him, and his in 
clination spoke too. 
train he had business 
in town: why should he not go? Cruel 


girl! sad, and could he do nothing 


There was an early 
from Smokethwaite 


was she 
? 


to help her! 


As Frank walked up and down in the twi 
light he would hear the boom of Mr. Stock’s 
voice through the open drawing-room win 

When they started a hymn, the cows 
re 


dows. 


who a fond of music, all crowded up to 
listen. As for Frank, he was in charity with 
ill men, and prepared to believe that all that 
If Mr. Stock liked to 
give a peculiar expression to the faith which 
was in him, Raban, for one, had no mind to 
quarrel with it. 


people did was good. 


His own was a silent be- 
lief: it seemed growing with happier emo- 
tions that were overtlooding his heart, but 


He 


took leave of his hosts that evening when 


it found its best expression in silence. 


he went up stairs to bed. 

The servant had put Frank into Jonah’s 
room. It was a mistake, and Lady Henley 
did not know of it. There were the poor 
boy’s pistols, his whips; on the wall boxing 
ld 
of one of those photographs of Dolly of which 
mention has been made, and hung it up over 
his chimney. 
shelf, Captain Mayne Reid, Ivanhoe, a few old 
school-beoks and poetry books, and Frank 
Frank thought very kindly 
of poor Jonah as he looked about at his pos- 


gloves and foils. He had somehow got ho 


There were afew books on the 


took one down. 
sessions. He was a long time before he could 
get to sleep, and he got up and lighted his 
eandle and the books—it was 
a classical poem of Kingsley’s—till he fell 
Then it was only to dream a con- 
fused dream: Jonah fighting desperately 
with finny monster, like that one on 
Lady Sarah’s tiles; Dolly chained to a rock, 
and ealling for help, while Mrs. Palmer and 
the Admiral stood wringing their hands on 
the shore. 
help? The monster changed to mist, out 
of which came lightning and thunder—the 
lightning was the gleam of a sword; the 
thunder shook the air, the mists parted; 
George, pale and wounded, stretched out his 
hand and gave Raban the he looked 
weary with the fight; Frank started forward 
and struck wildly; the monster gave a hor- 
rible scream. 


read one of 
asleep. 


some 


Was this George coming to their 


sword; 


Frank started up wide awake. 
He had left his window open, the morning 
mist had filled the room, but the scream was 
a real one; it was in his ears still. 
from the room below. 


It came 
There was a stir of 
voices, then all was silent again. 

When Frank came down to an early break- 
fast in the big dining-room he asked the but- 
ler if any one had been ill in the night. “I 
heard a scream,” he said. 

“Tt is my lady in her sleep,” the man an- 
swered. “She often do at night 
since Mr. Jonah left.” 


scream 
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‘I want my man called,” said Frank; “I 
am going to town by the early train.” 

As Frank was changing carriages at one 
of the stations, the London train went by, 
and he thought he saw a glimpse of a fa- 
miliar face; a gray kid glove was waved. 
Surely it was Mrs. Palmer, on her way to 
Henley Court! 


From Dorotura VANBO Gu to Ropert HENLEy, 


“*T have been hoping for a chance letter, but none 
has come since that last one from Alexandria. Aunt 
Sarah is asleep, the house is empty, and I am writing 
to you in the oak-room by the window. Dear Robert, 
what shall I say in answer to your letter? That I do 
trust you, that I do know how to love you, and that 
you in turn must trust me. I could almost scold you 
for what you say about Mr. Raban if I did not think 
that you are only unfair because you love me. I never 
see him now. He is in Yorkshire; so is mamma—she 
is gone for a couple of days. As for me, I can not 
leave Aunt Sarah, who depends upon me more and 
more. I had along talk with my uncle before he left. 


He asked me a great many questions about you. He |} 


tells me he has written. I do not know what he has 
written ; but please send him a nice letter. Dear Rob- 
ert, it is so painful to me to be cross-questioned about 
your affection for me. I must speak honestly and 
without disguise to you of all people in the whole 


world, and so I will confess that if I had known all—” 


Dolly, who had written thus far, looked 
up, for old Sam came into the room with a 
eard. 

“Tt’s Mr. Raban, miss,” said he. 

Dolly blushed up crimson. ‘“I—TI can’t 
see him, Sam,” she answered. ‘“ Aunt Sarah 
is asleep. Say Iam engaged.” 

Sam came back with Frank’s card. “ Mr. 
Raban is in town till Monday, miss.” 

“Put down the card, Sam,” said Dolly; 
and she bent her head over her letter and 
went on writing. 

Frank walked away disappointed. “She 
might have spared five minutes to a friend 
who had come a hundred miles to see her,” 
he said to John Morgan that evening, as 
they walked back together to Frank’s hotel. 
The waiter met Frank with a note, which 
had been left during his absence. 

Raban suddenly brightened up; he read 
a few words, very stiff, very shy. ‘ Lady 
Sarah heard he had called, and wanted to 
see him: would he come the following day 
at five o’clock.” It was signed, “ Yours tru- 
ly, Dorothea Vanborough.” 

“Well,” said John Morgan, “that is Dol- 
ly’s writing, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Frank. “Lady Sarah wants 
to see me. As for Miss Vanborough, she 
seems to be studying the art of keeping old 
friends at a distance.” 

“Nonsense,” said Morgan, “ since she asks 
you to go. What is the matter with you?” 

The second time old Sam let Frank in at 


once, and showed him into the drawing- 
room. ‘My lady will be ready directly,” he 


said. 
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the terrace, attracted by the beauty of th 
autumnal evening, and wondering what in 
expressible charm the old home had for him. 
Ravensrick, with all the graces of posses 
sion, did not seem to him so much like hom, 
as this silent old house where he had 
right, no single stake; where the mistress 
lay stricken, and parting from this work 


where Dolly lived, but where her heart’s i: 


| terest was not. Already strangers wer 


speculating upon the fate of the old house. 
and wondering who would come there atte) 
Lady Sarah’s death. All the same, Frank 
Raban, as he paced the terrace, felt a tran- 
quil satisfaction and sense of completeness 
that existed for him in no other place. 

Dolly came into Lady Sarah’s room to tel] 
her Frank was there. Marker, who had beer 
sitting in a corner, got up gently and left 
the room. Lady Sarah was not asleep; she 
was sitting up on her sofa by the window, 
of which the sash was half raised to let 
j the air. Her gray hair was hanging loose: 
gray though it was, it fell in shining silver 
curls about the withered face. 

“Isthat you, Dolly? [have had adream,” 
| she said, a little wildly. “Your father was 
) ctanding by me, and we were looking at 2 

river, and George was a child again, and |] 
held him in my arms, and when I looked 
| into his face it was like the face of that Ra- 
| phael child at Dresden. Look out,” she said, 
ier to wander again, ‘and tell me if 


the river is there.” 

Dolly unconsciously obeyed, and looked 
| out at the garden in its shifting, changing 
| lights and tremulous tones of radiance and 
| golden sombres. She could almost have im- 
| agined her aunt’s dream to be true if Frank 

Raban had not been walking on the terrace. 
| She looked back. 
| “Dear Aunt Sarah, it is the sunset that 
| made you dream.” 
| “Tt was a dream,” said Lady Sarah, “ but 
| I think I have sometimes seen that river be- 
fore, Dolly. Christian and Christiana and 
| all the company have crossed it. Not on 
of us would like to be left behind and alone 
| upon this arid coast among all the thorns 
| and the briers.” Then, smiling: “I am 
| afraid I have been a tiresome old Pilgrim at 
times.” She pushed back her gray hair, and 
lay looking into the girl’s face. “It is near- 
ly over now,” she said. 

Dolly tried to speak, but some sudden 
tears seemed to choke her, and Lady Sarah 
stroked her hand. 

“Try to be a thankful woman, Dolly,” she 
| Said. ““God has blessed you and given you 
| love and trust in others. I see now where 
I failed.” Then, in her usual tone, she said, 
“T should like to see Frank Raban again.” 

Dolly was beginning to say that she would 


go for him, when Lady Sarah suddenly cried, 
Frank waited his summons; when he| ‘Open the window wide! Open! let the 
was tired of waiting he stepped out upon | river come in.” 
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Dolly, frightened, threw pane, 


und as she did so some evel »}] began 
ring from a distant chapel, and 
ht of bi } 


ds passed across the sky. 
1 pa da t K\ 


The next 
ow heard a cry. 
Ip. 


minute Frank from the 


It 


terrace 
was Dolly calling 


am here,” he answered; and, without 


to think, he sprang up the old oak 
rease, and hurried along the passage t 
door of Lady Sarah’s room. 

passage, but the 


Dolly was holding up 


was all dark in the 


in was in the room. 
in her her stre ngth seemed 


er aunt arms 5 


be failing. Frank sprang to help her, 


A little 


oft breeze came in at the window, and Lady 


nd together they raised her up. 
Sarah opened her eyes. She was still wan- 
dering. 

“Ts this Georg ?’ she said. “Ihave been 
waiting for you, dear.” 

Then she seemed to recognize Frank, and 
he let her hand fall upon his sleeve. 

“Ah! of Dolly,” 
yl ispered, “for this is 


he will take care she 


A quick silent brightness came into her 
face: it may have been some change in the 
sunset lights. She was dead, lying in a se- 
rene and royal peace. 


A BIRTHNIGHT BALL. 


f yer came to us recently, one bright 


the news of a royal death. 
‘Charles the Fifteenth, King of Sweden and 
Norway,” said the dispatches, “ has expired 
at Malmé, on the Baltic:” they told us no 


Yet these brief words brought back 


morning, 


more. 
bright reminiscences to those of us who were 
at all familiar with the pleasure-loving king 
and his gay court, and as we read, one spe- 
cially brilliant scene in the past was vividly 
recalled to mind. If you will, therefore, fol- 
low me out of this sultry summer land, over 
the sea, tracing the warm pulsations of the 
Gulf Stream into another séason, another 
clime, and another year, I will show you, for 
the briefest of spaces, one scintillation of 
the splendor of him who is now no more. 
Tossed upon the wings of a snow-squall over 
a wild, black Baltic, past fateful Malm6, and 
up ice-bound Sweden, we enter at last a no- 
ble city, sheltered between the arms of the 
Melar Lake. This is Stockholm, “the Ven- 
ice of the North,” which rose erst from three 
captive islands, wrested by the conqueror, 
man, from the fierce waters of the lake, and 
now chained together by graceful bridges, 
whose midway pillars bear the insignia of 
royalty in the shape of gilded crowns. We 
see the islands on a winter night, the anni- 
versary of King Carl’s birthday, when the 
city shines in the moonbeams like a great 
white jewel. All sheathed in ice, the trees 
in her grand squares and places stretch out 
glittering arms in a solemn invocation. The 
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th snow, the air 
frost. 
upon line, 


earth beneath is white wi 


above is white with hoa rerrace 
stre 
Phe 


ves ot the 


upon terrace, line t upon 


street, do fair white houses rise. 
the icy frin 
the 
the 


squares, guarding the 


frozen 
lake 

the 

the 


granite 


waters ole am; 
thousand lights 


mast - heads, 


shore sparkle g in 
be lting 
and 
statues of dead kings throughout the city, 
illuminate the night. In 
holm Cathedral, of the gra 
where brave Gustavus Adolphus lies in state, 
] 


glances on 


brilliance ; 


windows, at 


bronze 


grim old Riddar- 
Gothie arches, 
rich window, 


a moonbeam one 


shivering its from one ship in 

the offing more stalwart than the rest glows 

England’s crimson banner, 

of all which are 

flakes to do honor to the king. 
Yet fairer, 


the rest, one palace sits with the 


most gorgeous 


fluttering with the snow- 
than 
feet of its 
tops of its 


grander, more spacious 
gardens in the stream, and the 
poplars flaunting the sky. 
high walls, guarded by gaunt stone lions, 


Girt about by 


paced by watchful sentinels in blue and sil- 
ver uniforms, it is all ablaze now, and gayly 
decked for a festival. For to-night King 
Carl keeps his birthday royally, and has 
summoned about him his court and a throng 
of gold-laced diplomats; and the loveliest 
ladies in Stockholm until the 
gray dawn breaks in the great ball-room 
called “ Hirta Hafet”—the “‘ White Sea.” 
Across the arched bridges, from wide and 
narrow streets, from 


will dance 


gay and sombre por- 


Up the 


hill and through the wide palace gates a 


tals alike, the guests are hastening. 


long black serpent with eyes of fire winds 
and writhes on his sluggish way through 
the snow. It is the line of carriages, which 
far to the theatre, and 
marshaled by mounted soldiers. 

Arriving 
vestibule, 


stretches back 


18 
at the glass doors of the lower 
guarded still by 
alight on the thick carpets of the first step, 
in the midst of an obsequious throng of var- 
lets. Here Beauty shakes one snow-flake 
from her bright hair, here Wealth coughs 
his portly cough and draws his furred man- 
tle closer, and proud Aristocracy hurries by 
as chill as the night. Now up the great 
stairway, with jest and blush, and clank of 
sword and clang of spur, the throng passes, 
and thence into large anterooms, where 
hearty wood fires blaze, reflected in huge 
mirrors, whereat snowy draperies are ad- 
justed and blazing jewels settled. There, 
if you are ready, madam—or miss (for you 
must the latter to follow me so far to a 
ball)—two liveried servants will raise yonder 
curtain for you; you pass under, and are re- 
ceived by a polite chamberlain, who points 
your way through the long galleries. 


You are blithe and young, and inclined to 


grenadiers, we 


be 


toss your rose-crowned head at the queer 
royal portraits on the walls; and you do not 
care for inlaid cabinets or great Sévres jars, 
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but are keen to criticise the toilets about 
you. Thus you notice with surprise that all 
the matrons wear rich black velvets or sat- 
ins, relieved with white lace, and bear on 
their arms their long court trains, lined with 
white, while all the younger ladies are in 
pure white, with some bright color in the 
hair alone. Your feminine curiosity bids 
you inquire the cause of some blonde Swed- 
ish officer near you, and are told a sad tale 
of the reckless extravagance of your sex in 
former times, of ruined husbands and im- 
poverished royal revenues, until some “ wise 
monarch” (says the captain, with a furtive 
smmile) dictated the law, which, condensed, 
reads prosal ally thus on your card of invi- 
tation: 
**Non-dancing ladies, black, with train; 
Dancing ladies, white.” 


You pout a little at the information, for the 
gentlemen about you are gay in beautiful 
uniforms or gold embroidery; but the cap- 
tain, himself in blue and silver, whispers 
something in the musical Swedish tongue 
about white being best suited to freshness 
and beauty, and you are young, and, ah me! 
80 easily appeased. 

This little chat is going briskly on, when 
you come to a first chamber, set apart for 
the few members of the haute bourgeoisie, 
who, with their wives and daughters, have 
the privilege of coming to court, but who 
do not mix with the nobility. You pass 
through the lines of buxom dames and 
round-limbed Swedish maidens, beside whom 
you seem so fragile, and rosy-cheeked mer- 
chants, all so fresh, and all with such yel- 
low hair, and enter then a second chamber, 
set apart for the nobility and sons and 
daughters of court personages or of mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. Pause here, 
my impetuous little American, for it is a 
land of rigid ceremonial; and yonder third 
room is as a sanctuary, and set apart for 
court dignitaries and representatives of for- 
eign powers alone, and there you dare not 
enjer. 

Idly standing, you notice how statues 
shine from dim niches, and how the snow 
whirls and flits past high windows draped 
with ancient tapestry ; or you weave in your 
mind some youthful dream about the soldier 
portrait yonder, whose slender form and 
haughty brow image the beauty and the 
bravery of Carl Twelfth, the “ Bold.” 

A murmur disturbs your reverie; a door 
is opened, curtains are raised; you have a 
glimpse of the yellow-haired bourgeoisie bow- 
ing like ripe grain before the wind; those 
about you do the same, and, behold! Royal- 
ty enters. 

Right royal, too, in sweeping draperies of 
purple velvet and wealth of diamonds, is the 
first lady, the queen-dowager, a dark-hair- 
ed daughter of Eugéne Beauharnais, and 
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French to the finger tips. Leaning on th 
arm of her son, his majesty King Chark S. 
she makes a gracious tour of the apartment. 
displaying in her few sentences remarkah]; 
tact and memory. She passes you with 4 
gentle word of interest and a smile whic] 
is genial as a touch, and you never cease ty 
courtesy while she is speaking. It is a sight 
to see her dismissing the ladies of the dip- 
lomatic body after an audience in her apart 
ments, when; conducted by a chamberlain. 
she bows to the right and to the left in semi 
circles, with a queenly sweep of the hand, 
proceeding backward meanwhile to the fi 
ther end of the room, where a full-lengt) 
portrait of her sister, on a panel, suddenly 
swallows her up. His majesty has a bold, 
handsome face and figure, which accord well 
with his well-known love of field-sports, 
He grasps your hand, saying a few blufi 
words in English, and you are at your ease. 
Queen Louise, his wife (whose troubled lif 
is ended now), has spoken kindly also from 
the arm of Prince Oscar, the dark-haired, 
pensive poet and thinker (now King of 
Sweden and Norway), and at him you look 
with interest, remembering the words of an 
old courtier with whom you were speaking 
of the talents of the royal family, for, said 
he, “‘ His majesty writes poetry—Prince Os 
car is a poet.” His majesty paints well, and 
you have just seen a sweet picture of his, 
representing a lake, with water-nymphs 
swirling and eddying above it; they are so 
airy and misty as almost to appear emana- 
tions of the water; and they are packed 
up now for the Paris Exposition this sum 
mer. 

The queen wears white satin and lace, 
with a bertha of roses whose every dewy 
heart is one limpid diamond, and her neck- 
lace is a perfect cascade of gems; yet some- 
how you do not envy her as you stand tap- 
ping your pretty American foot,and wishing 
for the ball to begin. Lively Princess Sophie, 
the mother of*Oscar’s lovely boys, wishes for 
it too, and you look sympathizingly at her 
on Prince August’s arm, and say to yourself, 
with American freedom, that the dress of 
rose satin she wears is most becoming and 
dainty. Delicate little Princess Theresa, 
too, wife of Prince August, chats wearily 
with the chamberlain who is in attendance, 
and her blue silk, with its fringe of water- 
lilies and pearl and turquois ornaments, 
seems almost too heavy a weight for he 
fragile form. 

In a few moments the royal party have 
entered the inner room, whence proceed the 
rustle of silks and hum of voices as they 
receive the court party. You wait outside, 
and think, perchance, of the invalid Princess 
Eugénie, who lies in some distant chamber, 
with plaster models and pictures and pretty 
verses about her—all the work of her slen- 
der fingers and gentle mind—by way of 





80] 








solace during the weary hours; of young 
Princess Louise too, the king’s only child, 
who has humbler aspirations, and owns a 
little kitchen and range of her own, whereat 
she loves to cook, and who has entertained 
her “little papa” at a lunch to-day of her 
own preparing, in honor of the occasion, as 
some court lady smilingly tells. 

This reverie is brief, and again broken. 
There comes stealing through curtained 
arches, welling and leaping adown the gal- 
leries, a merry waltz tune, and at the magic 
sound faces brighten, doorways are gained, 
and you emerge with the eager throng into 
the great ball-room—the “‘ White Sea.” 

Ah, yes; white and still and stately, like 
a frozen ocean. Its pure pillars are gar- 
landed ; their fluted capitals rise, coldly shin- 
ing, to the immense white roof; the deep 
embrasures of the windows are hung with 
frosty laces; across the polished surface 
glide the women of 
white robes, with snowy arms and shoulders. 
There seems no color any where: all is daz- 
zling purity. The royal dais is white-car- 
peted, with snow-white chairs of state; does 
the eye rest on the gilded balcony whence 
the music comes pealing, garlands of pure 
blossoms hide its gaudiness; glance out of 
a window, there lie frozen lake and snowy 
plain together. There is but one great white 
light from every thing—torch-light and wax- 
taper, diamonds and pearls, dresses and room 
together. It is the fabled palace of the ice 
queen; it is winter poetized. 

Now sweet perfumes and lovely maidens 
are floating, floating, to the silver trumpet 
notes; the king is dancing hotly, wildly, as 
he ever dances; the hours are rose-hued and 
rare. There comes now a stately quadrille, 
in which you dance—by royal order 
site bright Princess Sophie, with a blue-eyed 
Swedish count, a poet of great promise. 

After a time there is a pause, and a long 
procession files into the banqueting-room, 
where you are surprised anew by fresh brill- 
iance and flowers and fountains playing, 
perfumes and more strident music—a room 
all crimson and gold. The tables are artist- 
ically decked with many-hued wines and 
fruits, and every ‘ made dish” known in this 
epicurean Northern land. The groups are 
not uninteresting. The king laughs with 
his aids-de-camp. Prince Oscar has gath- 
ered about him a knot of the most distin- 
guished men present, whom he leaves pres- 
ently to accost the handsome, courtly Amer- 
ican minister. .“ Drink with me, Sir,” he 
says. “TI have here a bottle of rare Johan- 
nisberg, one of a dozen sent me by my broth- 
er-in-law Nassau, who owns the vineyard.” 
And the wine is live amber for color and mel- 
lowness. Beyond the centre-table stand a 
knot of diplomates: the French minister, who 
has recently stood as proxy for Napoleon III. 
at Prince Oscar’s youngest boy’s christening, 
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sweetest Sweden, in 


Oppo- 
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and who has just transmitted to the Prin- 
cess Sophie the superb bracelet which she 
wears to-night, the gift of the imperial god 
father. There is the gray-haired, courteous 
minister from Spain, who knows not from 
day to day what dynasty he serves, or what 
political opinions he should express in this 
tumultuous year of ’66—"67, and whose salary, 
dit on, is in long arrears. Truly in 
days the terrible motto, “ All ye who enter 
here, leave every hope behind,” would not be 
unsuited to the slippery vale of Spanish di- 
plomacy. The Austrian minister comes up: 
a thin seedling of a man, who polishes his 
eyeglass languidly, and asks politely if the 
buffaloes are not very in the 
streets of New York, and who, in reply to 
your indignant disclaimer, murmurs, suave- 
ly, with the air of a surprised savant, “ None! 
not so barbarous, then, as I supposed.” 


these 


troublesome 


The special servants of the royal ladies 
are worthy of notice, in their fantastic dress- 
es of blue and orange (national colors), with 
knee-breeches and ruffs, and skull-caps of 
three 
The king has a ne- 
gro valet, the only one in Sweden, who is 
present in a Moorish costume, and who is 
not unlike a gaudy paroquet as he leans 
against a white column in the now deserted 
‘ Sea.” 


four colors, whence towering 


spring 


white ostrich plumes. 


You drift back to it presently, finding it 
still luminous and beautiful, and the music 
plays faster, the dancers grow more reckless ; 
cheeks are flushed, and eyes are sparkling, 
and Time passes rapidly by, his cruel seythe 
in hand, and laughs as he goes. For lo! 
five brief years are garnered in now, and 
two royal lives are ended; the “ White Sea’ 
is deserted ; in the mausoleum in Riddar- 
holm there lies one more dead king; and 
Oscar rules the united kingdoms of Sweden 


and Norway. “ Leroi est mort; vive le roi.” 


EARTH AND AIR* 

MONG the illusions swept away by mod- 
LA ern science was the pleasant fancy that 
the moon was a habitable globe, like the 
earth, its surface diversified with seas, lakes, 
continents, and islands, and varied forms of 
vegetation. 
ly discussed the probabilities of its being in- 
habited by a race of sentient beings, with 
forms and faculties like our own, and even 
propounded schemes for opening communi- 
cation with them, in case they existed. One 
of these was to construct on the broad high- 
lands of Asia a series of geometrical figures 
on a scale so gigantic as to be visible from 
our planetary neighbor, on the supposition 


Theologians and savants grave- 
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A LUNAR LANDSOAPE, 


that the moon people would recognize the knowledge, the establishment of this Ter- 
object, and immediately construct similar restrial and Lunar Signal Service Burean 
figures in reply! Extravagant and absurd was treated as a feasible scheme, although 
as it may appear in the light of modern practical difficulties, which so often keep 





men from making fools of themselves, stood 
in the way of actual experiment; but the 
discussion was kept up at intervals, until it 
was discovered that if there were people in 
the moon they must be able to live without 
preathing, or eating, or drinking. Then it 
ceased. 

There can be no life without air. Beau- 
tiful to the eye of the distant observer, the 
moon is a sepulchral orb—a world of death 
and silence. No vegetation clothes its vast 
ylains of stony desolation, traversed by mon- 
strous crevasses, broken by enormous peaks 
that rise like gigantic tombstones into space; 
no lovely forms of cloud float in the black- 
ness of its sky. There daytime is only night 
lighted by a rayless sun. There is no rosy 
dawn in the morning, no twilight in the 
The nights are piteh-dark. In 
daytime the solar beams are lost against the 
jagged ridges, the sharp points of the rocks, 
or the steep sides of profound abysses ; 


evening. 


and 
the eye sees only grotesque shapes relieved 
against fantastic shadows black as ink, with 
none of that pleasant gradation and diffusion 
of light, none of the subtile blending of light 
and shadow, which make the charm of a ter- 
restrial landscape. <A faint conception of 
the horrors of a lunar day may be formed 
from our illustration representing a land- 
scape taken in the moon in the centre of the 
mountainous region of Aristarchus. There is 
no color, nothing but dead white and black. 
The rocks reflect passively the light of the 
sun; the craters and abysses remain wrapped 
n shade; fantastic peaks rise like phantoms 
in their glacial cemetery; the stars appear 
like spots in the blackness of space. The 
moon is a dead world: she has no atmos- 
phere. ' 

Let us return from this dismal region to 
our own fair earth, which we will love still 
better after our imaginary visit to the moon. 
Descending, or rather moving, through the 
depth of space, we catch a glimpse of our 
home planet, still far in the distance, shin- 
ing like the full moon in the gloom of night. 
On its surface we recognize spots formed by 
continents and seas, by the polar snows, and 
the cloudy bands of the tropical regions. 
Now we distinguish on the rapidly swelling 
globe principal geographical shapes, visi- 
ble athwart clouds and vapors. As we near 
the surface our eyes are charmed by the 
beautiful variety and blending of colors be- 
neath us, while above the black expanse of 
space assumes the most lovely tints. What 
a contrast to the bleak and inhospitable 
landscape in the moon! It is all owing to 
our atmosphere. 

What is the atmosphere? It is the breath 
of life for the earth and all that live upon or 
within it—a gaseous film which adheres to 
the surface of the globe, extending with uni- 
form thickness over its whole extent. The 


earth, flying through space, has been com- | 
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pared to a cannon-ball launched into the air. 
By imagining this cannon- ball to be sur- 
rounded by a thin ring of smoke not more 
than 5}, of an inch thick, we may form 
some idea of the position of the atmosphere 
around the globe. It is from its position 
that the atmosphere derives its name, from 
two Greek words (‘Aruéc, Vapor; and Y¢aipa, 
sphere). It is the great element of life, the 
first bond of society. Were our atmosphere 
to vanish into space, eternal silence and des- 
olation would wrap the world. The air is 
the great medium of sound, the liquid chan- 
nel in which our words travel. It 
the first element of our 
Breathing affords three-quarters 


is also 
tissues, 
of 
nourishment; the other quarter we obtain 
in the aliment, solid and fluid, in which ox- 
ygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid 
are the chief component parts. Further, the 
particles which are at the present moment 
incorporeted in will make 
their escape either in perspiration or in the 
process of breathing, and after having so- 
journed for a certain time in the atmosphere, 
will be reincorporated in some other organ- 


bodily 


our 


our organism 


ism, either of plant, animal, or man. 

With the unceasing metamorphoses in 
beings and in things, there is at the same 
time going on a continuous exchange be- 
tween the products of nature and the moy- 
ing flood of the atmosphere, by virtue of 
which the gases of the air take up their 
abode in the animal, the plant, or the stone, 
while the primitive elements, momentarily 
incorporated in an organism, or in the ter- 
restrial strata, effect their release, and help 
to recompose the aerial fluid. Each atom of 
air, therefore, passes from life to life, as it 
escapes from death after death; being in turn 
wind, flood, earth, animal, or flower, it is sue- 
cessively employed in the composition of a 
thousand different beings. The inexhausti- 
ble source whence every thing that lives 
draws immense 
reservoir into which every thing that dies 
pours its last breath; under its action veg- 


breath, the air is also an 


etables and animals and various organisms 
are brought into existence, and then perish. 
Life and death are alike in the air which we 
breathe, and perpetually succeed the one to 
the other by the exchange of gaseous par- 
ticles ; 
capes from the ancient oak may make its 
way into the lungs of the infant in the era- 
dle, and the last sigh of the dying man may 
go to nourish the brilliant petal of a flower. 
The breeze which caresses the blades of 
grass goes on its way until it becomes a 
tempest that uproots the forest trees and 
strews the shore with shipwrecks; and so, 
by an infinite concentration of partial death, 
the atmosphere provides an unfailing sup- 
ply of aliment for the universal life spread 
over the surface of the earth. 

It is this unceasing activity of the aerial 


thus the atom of oxygen which es- 
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THE CIRCLE OF ULLOA. 


envelope of gas which forms, nourishes, and | down to the shadows which cover, as with 
sustains the vegetable carpet that extends | a veil, the forest depths. 
over the surface of the dry land. From} The study of the atmosphere embraces 
the meanest blade of grass to the colossal | also the general conditions of terrestrial ex- 
trees of California, this rich and diversified | istence. The notion of life is so bound uj; 
covering draws all its sustenance from the | in all our conceptions with that of the force 
air. which we see ever at work in nature tha 
And while it keeps up the vital cireula-| the myths of the early inhabitants of th 
tion of the earth by incessant exchanges of | world always attributed to these forces thi 
which it is the vehicle, the atmosphere is| generation of plants and animals, and im 
also the aerial laboratory of that splendid | agined the epoch anterior to life as that of 
world of colors which brightens the surface | primitive chaos and struggle of the elements 
of our planet. It is owing to the reflection | “If we do not consider,” says Humboldt 
of the blue rays that the sky and the dis- | “ the study of physical phenomena so much 
tant heights near the horizon assume their | as bearing on our material wants as in their 
lovely azure tint, which varies according to | general influence upon the intellectual prog 
the altitude of the spot and the abundance | ress of humanity, it will be found that the 
of the exhalations; and to it also we owe! highest and most important result of om 
the contrast of the clouds. It is in conse-| investigation will be the knowledge of th 
quence of the refraction of the luminous | intercommunication of the forces of nature, 
rays, as they pass obliquely across the aerial | and the certainty of their mutual depend 
strata, that the sun announces its approach | ence upon each other. It is the perception 
every morning by the soft and pure melody | of these relations which enlarges the views 
of the glowing dawn, and makes its appear- | and ennobles our enjoyment of them. This 
ance before the astronomical hour at which | enlargement of the view is the result of ob- 
it should rise; it is owing to a similar phe-| servation, of meditation, and of the spirit 
nomenon that, toward evening, it apparent-| of the age in which all the directions of 
ly slackens the speed of its descent beneath | thought concentrate themselves. History 
the horizon, and, when it has disappeared, | teaches him who can travel back through 
leaves floating upon the western heights! the strata of preceding centuries to the fur- 
the fantastic fragments of its blazoned bed. | thest roots of knowledge how, for thousands 
Without the gaseous envelope of our planet | of years, the human race has labored to 
we should never have that varied play of | grasp, through ever-recurring changes, th: 
light, those changing harmonies of coler, | fixity of the laws of nature, and to gradu 
those gradual transformations of delicate | ally conquer a large portion of the physical 
shades which lighten up the world, from the | world by the force of intelligence.” 
gleaming brightness of the summer sun We may now contemplate our planet trav- 








EARTH 


eling in space, and keeping about it the aerial 
envelope which adheres to its surface. Our 
imagination can easily comprehend the gen- 
eral shape of this gaseous sphere which en- 
circles the solid globe, and which is compar- 
atively thin and of slight bulk. 

The exterior surface of the atmosphere is 
therefore curved like that of the sea, for, 
like water, the external layer of air tends to 
a level, all points of which are at equal dis- 
tances from the To the eyes of 
novices it seems difficult to reconcile the 
idea of the spherical surface of the ocean 
with what is commonly termed a level; the 
idea that the air has a horizontal level like 
water, and that, like an aerial ocean, this 
level is always tending to an equilibrium, 
Nev- 
ertheless, not only does the air possess to an 
unlimited degree all the properties of elas- 
ticity and mobility of a fluid seeking equi- 
librium, but, different in this respect from 
water and other liquids, it is extremely ca- 
pable of compression, and, consequently, sus- 
ceptible of extreme expansion. 

To what height does our atmosphere ex- 
tend? Carried along by the daily rotation 
of the globe. we may conclude that at a 
certain height above the surface of the 
ground the movement of the atmospheric 
film is so rapid that the centrifugal force 
which it acquires would hurl into space the 
outside particles of air. Certain inventors 
of methods of aerial navigation have im- 
agined that the atmosphere above a definite 
height does not turn round with the earth, 
and that, by rising into that motionless 
stratum, we would see the globe whirling 


centre. 


seems at first sight somewhat obscure. 
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beneath our feet, and should only 
have to wait until the place where we wished 
to alight passed under the balloon. The 
idea is, of course, absurd, as the whole atmos- 
phere revolves with the earth. Mathema- 
ticians have calculated that the distance 
from the globe where the centrifugal force 
would be great enough to hurl the aerial 
particles into space is about 21,000 miles 
above the surface. Theoretically, this is 
the maximum limit of the atmosphere, 
which, however, as a matter of fact, does 
not extend to this enormous distance. It is 
at a far iower elevation that the air we 
breathe really ceases. Thus at the height 
of 10,000 feet—say on the summit of Mount 
Etna—there is beneath us nearly a third 
of the mass of atmosphere ; 


round 


the column of 
air which presses upon the soil has already 
lost half its weight, and consequently the 


whole gaseous fluid, which stretches far up 


into the sky, does not weigh more than the 
strata compressed into the region below. 
In consequence of the forces that act upon 
it, the shape of the atmosphere is not 
absolutely spherical, but swollen out at the 
equator, where it is much higher than at 
the poles. It is also probable that a detached 
train of the lighter gases remains constantly 
in the rear of the globe during its rapid 
revolution around the sun. It need scarcely 
be added that the shape of the atmosphere 
undergoes further changes, owing to the 
atmospheric tides, due to the varying attrac- 
tion of the sun and the moon. 

How far the atmosphere extends below 
the surface of the globe, is a question which 


has not been definitely settled. Pressing 


LA FATA MORGANA, 
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upon all bodies on the earth, it tends to! pressure was not determined until the mid- 
penetrate in all directions between the | dle of the seventeenth century. In 1640, the 
molecules of liquids as between the inter-| Grand Duke of Tuscany having ordered the 
stices of the rocks. It is to be found in| construction of fountains upon the terrace 
water, as in all vegetable and all organic | of the palace, it was found impossible to 
structures ; it impregnates the earth and all | make the water rise more than thirty-two 
the porous stones in proportion to the force | feet. The duke wrote to Galileo in reference 
with which it presses. Certain savants have | to this strange refusal of the water to obey 
imagined that the air of which the atmos-|the pumps. Torricelli, the pupil and friend 
phere is composed is but the continuation | of Galileo, gave the true explanation of the 
of an interior element which permeates the 


fact, and proved, by a series of interesting 
whole globe; but the rise in temperature | experiments, that this column of water of 
due to the central heat would prevent the | thirty-two feet was in equilibrium with the 
condensation of gases, and must limit the | weight of the atmosphere. 


Thus the surface 
presence of air in the under-strata. 


| of the earth sustains a weight as if it were 
We say “light as air,” to indicate that a} covered with a body of water about thirty- 
body has no weight. Popularly true, the 


two feet in depth, and we who live upon it 
comparison is scientifically inexact, as the 


undergo the same pressure. This pressure 
air, light and unsubstantial as it seems to be, | is equal to about fifteen pounds to the square 
has a positive weight. Each square foot of | inch, and as the human body contains, on an 
the earth’s surface sustains a considerable | average, sixteen square feet, we may each 
pressure, the amount of which corresponds | of us be said to be subject to a pressure of 
to the height and density of the column of | about fifteen tons. That we are not crushed 
air above it. The exact amount of this 


to the ground by this enormous weight is 
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because it does not all press vertically down 
As the air us on all 
sides, its pressure is transmitted over our 


ou us surrounds 
body in all directions, and, in consequence, 
becomes neutralized. Air penetrates every 
part of our organism; hence we have the 
same pressure inside and outside, and thus 
these weights become exactly balanced. This 
is easily proved by experiment. Place a 
cylindrical glass vessel, hermetically closed 
at the upper end by a piece of gold-beater’s 
skin, on the plate of an air-pump ; as soon as 
the air begins to be exhausted from the ves- 
sel the gold-beater’s skin becomes depressed 
under the influence of the atmospheric press- 
ure from above, and soon bursts. 

It would be pleasant, if we had time and 
space for it, to consider the chemical nature 
of the atmosphere and the interesting ex- 
periments by which it ascertained ; 
but this branch of the subject alone would 
require a long article for its elucidation, 
and we will pass to some of the more popu- 
lar and striking phenomena of the aerial 
regions. 

Among the natural phenomena which now 
attract our attention, but fail to excite 
surprise, are some which ignorant imagina- 
tion once invested with supernatural terrors. 
Such is the well-known Spectre of the 
Brocken, in Germany, which is merely a 


was 
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spectres are sometimes Visible in other places. 
One of the most remarkable was that wit- 
nessed by Ulloa, in company with six fellow- 
travelers, upon the Pambamarea, at day- 
break. The sun had dissipated the heavy 
clouds that hung over the mountain, leaving 
only light vapors in their stead. The travel- 
ers, standing back to the sun, were suddenly 
startled to behold each one his own image 
reflected in the air, as in a mirror, and ap- 
parently at a distance of about seventy feet. 
The image was in the centre of three rain- 
bows of different colors, with an outer bow 
of only one color. The inside color of each 
was carnation or red, the next shade 
was violet, the third yellow, the fourth 
straw-color, the last green. All these bows 
were perpendicular to the horizon; they 
moved in the direction of, and followed, the 
image of the person whom they enveloped 
as witha glory. 


bow 


The most remarkable point 
was that, although the seven spectators were 
standing in a group, each person only saw 
the phenomenon in regard to his own person, 
and was disposed to disbelieve that it was 


The 


repeated in respect to his companions. 


extent of the bows increased continually, and 
in proportion to the height of the sun; at 
| the same time their colors faded away, the 
spectres became paler and more indistinct, 
and finally the phenomenon disappeared 
gigantic shadow on a distant cloud. Similar | altogether. At the first appearance the shape 


DURING THE PASSAGE OF THE TEBBAD. 
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SAND COLUMNS 
of the bows was oval, but toward the end | 
they became quite circular. | 

The phenomenon called mirage is men- | 
tioned by very early writers. We read in | 
Diodorus Siculus: “An extraordinary phe- | 
nomenon occurs in Africa at certain periods, | 
especially in calm weather; the air then is | 
filled with images of all sorts of animals, | 
some motionless, others floating in the “a 
Now they seem running away, now pursu- 
ing; they are all of enormous proportions, | 
and this spectacle fills with terror and awe | 
those who are not accustomed to it. When | 
these figures overtake the traveler whom 
they seem to be pursuing, they surround 
him with a cold and shivering feeling. | 
Strangers not used to this extraordinary | 
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IN THE DESERT. 





phenomenon are seized with fear; but the 
inhabitants, who are in the habit of seeing 
it, take no particular notice of it.” 
Allusions to the mirage are frequent in 
Oriental writings. The phenomenon is not 
confined to the land. It is often witnessed 
at sea. This will explain the appearance 
of those unknown islands which sometimes 
mislead the navigator. For a long time 
Swedish sailors went in search of a magic 
island that seemed to rise between the 
islands of Aland and Upland, but which 
vanished on their approach. In May, 1837, 


during the French Algerian expedition of 


that year, a very curious mirage was ob- 
served by M. Bonneforet. He describes it 
as follows: 
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“A flock of flamingoes was seen upon the 
southeast bank, about three and a 
off. These birds, they left the 
ground to fly to the surface of the lake, 
assumed such enormous dimensions as to 
give the idea of Arab horsemen defiling one 
after the other. The illusion was for a mo- 
ment so complete that General Bug 
sent a spahi forward as a scout. The latter 
crossed the lake in a straight line, but when 
he had reached a point where the undula- 
tions commenced, the horse’s legs became 80 
elongated that both steed and rider seemed 
to be borne up by a fantastic horse several 
yards high, and disporting itself in the midst 
of the water that appeared to submerge it. 
All eyes were fixed on this curious phenom- 
enon, until a thick cloud, intercepting the 
sun’s rays, caused these optical illusions to 
disappear, and re-established objects in their 
natural shape.” 


miles 
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When, instead of occurring in plane and 
regular strata, refractions and reflections 
take place in curved and irregular strata, a 


neo 
dd 


broken and fantastic mirage is produced. 
This is the with the singular 
picture formerly attributed to a fairy—the 
Fata Morgana—-which sometimes attracts 
crowds of people to the sea-shore at Naples 
and at Reggio, upon the Sicilian coast. The 
phenomenon generally occurs of a morning 
in very calm weather. For an extent 
several the upon the Sicilian 
coast assumes the appearance of a chain of 
mountains, while the 


case aerial 


¢ 
ot 


leagues sea 


sombre waters upon 


the Calabrian side remain quite unaffected. 
Above the latter is seen depicted a row of 


several thousands of pilasters, all of equal 
elevation, of equal distance apart, and of 
equal degrees of light and shade. In the 
twinkling of an eye these pilasters some- 
times lose half their height, and appear to 
take the shape of arcades and vaults, like 
the Roman aqueducts. There is often also 
noticeable a long cornice upon their sum- 
mits, and there are also seen countless cas- 
tles, all exactly alike. These soon fade 
away, and give place to towers, which in 


WATER-SPOUT AT SEA. 
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ABOVE AND BELOW THE RAIN-CLOUD, 


turn disappear, leaving nothing but a colon-| There is the Fochu, which blows from the 
nade, then windows, and lastly pine-trees| hot deserts of Africa, and carries spring- 
and cypresses, several times repeated. ‘time to the Alps, without whose genial in- 

The chapters on the wind form a very in- | fluence those lofty peaks would never lose 
teresting portion of M. Flammarion’s work. | their covering of snow and ice, and the 
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greater part of Switzerland would become 
as bleak and inhospitable as the polar re- 
There is also the Harmattan, a dry, 
scorching wind which blows in December, 
January, and February along the coast of 
Africa from Cape Verd and Cape Lopez to- 
ward the Atlantic Ocean. 
from two to sixteen days. 
sun is obscured by a dull fog, which gives 

a malignant red color. In the path of 

is scorching wind vegetation withers and 

s, the leaves fall from the trees, and the 
If it 
continues several day 3s at a time, its effects 
on the human body 
The eyes and lips dry, 
ot. 


gions. 


Its duration is 
All this time the 


erass becomes hard, crisp, and brittle. 
become very painful. 
and the skin peels 
Covering the exposed parts with some 
oily substance is the ouly protection against 
its effects. The Arabs ascribe to it certain 
a fiction to alarm Eu- 
ropeans and keep them from invading the 
sacred precincts of the desert. 


poisonous qualities 


During the period of the equinox the des- 
All the world 
ias heard of that awful scourge of the des- 


rt storms become terrible. 


ert, the Simoom, the poison- wind of the 
Arabs. In Egypt it is known by a name 
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signifying fifty, because it blows for twenty- 


five days before and after the vernal equi- 
nox. The Simoom announces its approach 
in the desert by a dense blackness on the 
horizon, which spreads rapidly as it ap- 
proaches. A dull yellowish fog fills the air, 
and clouds of sand obscure the sun. The 
moment its approach is perceived the birds 
seek safety in flight. The inhabitants of 
towns and villages shut themselves up in 
their houses, and those in the desert burrow 
in pits dug for the purpose. Many persons 
die of suffocation when suddenly overtaken 
by this terrible wind. It fatal to 
caravans, Where there are no opportunities 
for protection. The 
fall prostrate the 
mouth and nostrils. 


is most 


only safeguard is to 
sand and the 
Camels instinctive ly 
bury their noses in the sand on perceiving 
Its approac h. 


on cover 


In 1205 a caravan consisting 
of 2000 persons and 1800 camels perished in 
a Simoom. 

Not less terrible are the great sand-storms 
which sometimes sweep over the vast deserts 
of Africa and Asia. The Hungarian savant 
Arminius Vambéry, who traveled through 
many countries of the East in the disguise 


BLOOD IN PROVENOE, JULY, 1608. 





















SHOWER OF LOCUSTS. 


of a dervish, graphically describes one of 
these tempests encountered while traversing 
the desert between Khiva and Bokhara. 
Having quitted the country of the Turcomans 
and the Oxus, his caravan penetrated the 
sandy waste. The fatigue of marching was 
terrible. Camels and asses sank nearly to 
the knees in the fine sand. The second 
morning they camped at astation bearing the 
charming name of Adamkyrylgan (which 
means “the place where men perish”). A 
dismal prospect extended on every side. 
Let the reader picture to himself a sea of 
sand stretching out to the horizon, on one 
hand rising into wave-like hills, on the other 
smooth and level as a lake. Not a bird was 
visible in the air, not a sign of living creat- 
ure on the earth—nothing but traces of 
death in the bleaching bones of man or 


beast, thrown into heaps, the ghastly guide- | 
posts of the caravan! After five days of | 


weary marching, during which the water 
cave out, they neared the limit of the desert, 
ind all eyes were searching eagerly to dis- 
cover a shepherd’s hut or a drove of cattle, 
when the leader drew attention to an ap- 
proaching cloud of dust, and ordered every 
one to lose no time in dismounting from the 
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camels. The poor brutes themselves dis 
cerned the coming of the terrible “ Tebbad, 
or sand-storm; uttering a loud ery, they fell 
on their knees, stretched their long necks 
along the ground, and strove to bury their 
heads in the sand. Vambéry and his com 
panions intrenched themselves behind thx 
crouching animals, lying there as under the 
cover of a wall; and scarcely had they done 
so when the wind rushed over them with a 
dull clattering sound, leaving them, in its 
rapid flight, covered with a crust of sand 
two fingers thick. “ The first particles that 
touched me,” says Vambéry, “seemed to 
burn like a rain of fiery flakes.” Had they 
encountered the storm deeper in the desert, 
all must have perished. Tebbad is a Persian 
word, signifying ferer-wind. It is most to 
be dreaded in the sandy deserts, where it 
may not only bring the torture of fever, but 
overwhelm every thing under dense volumes 
of sand. 

Less destructive in their effects, but hard- 
ly less terrifying to the beholder, are the 
enormous sand columns raised by whirl 
winds in the sandy deserts of Asia and 
Africa. They sometimes assume the most 
fantastic shapes, and move with almost in- 


EARTH AND ATR. 


credible swiftness. We can easily imagine 


that the superstitious children of the desert 
saw in these monstrous phenomena the man- 
festation of supernatural power, and that 
the whirling columns of sand and dust took 
hape in their minds as the dreaded genii 
ind afrites of the Arabian Nights. Unlike 
e great sand-storms of which we have just 
een speaking, which sometimes overwhelm 
iravans and extend the desert area over 
vast tracts of fertile land, these sand-spouts, 
1s they may be called, rarely produce much 
iischief. M. Flammarion relates several in- 
where the whirlwind or tornado 
which occasions them has done great dam- 
ie to villages in France. 
Analogous to the sand columns are the 
water-spouts frequently observed at sea, and 
metimes also on land. They are columns 
if cloud or water, generally in the shape of 
, double cone, having its least diameter in 


stances 


» middle, and reaching from a low cloud 
When 
formed at sea by the action of the wind, 

ey generally begin to form at the surface 
f the water, rising gradually until they 
meet the upper portion, which nearly at the 


to the surface of the land or water. 
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same time begins to descend from the cloud. 
On land they almost invariably commence 
in the under surface of a cloud, and descend 
rapidly until they reach the earth. At sea 
the spout or spouts, when formed, move in 
the direction of the wind, with a horizontal 
whirling motion ; and when several of them 
are observed together, as is frequently the 
case, they present a majestic spectacle. Even 
when there is apparently no wind, the spouts 
may be seen to move along the surface of 
the water, sometimes in different directions, 
and to bend and twist as if violently agitated 
by some interior force. Some observers say 
that the formation of these spouts is accom- 
panied with a dull rumbling noise, like that 
of a heavy. cataract heard from a distance ; 
the parting is sometimes followed by a loud 
report. The column sometimes disappears 
as if it were drawn up into the cloud from 
which it depended, sometimes in a heavy 
fall of rain, and at other times in a solid 
mass of water, popularly known as “a 
cloud-burst.” The sailors’ theory that a 
water-spout can be dissipated by a cannon 
shot is not generally accepted. 

Many of the most remarkable water-spouts 
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DR. RICHMANN STRUCK DEAD BY AN ELEOTRIOAL SHOOK, 


have appeared on land, and these are fre-| leaves and grass without, and made his 
quently very destructive in their march. | “sleep softer than it was.” What lover of 
We have an account of one which is said to | old English poetry does not recall that ex- 
have broken in Lancashire, England, which | quisite stanza in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
for a distance of a mile tore up the earth to | describing the “ Cave of Sleep ?” 

the depth of several feet, as if it had been | « ana, more, to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
furrowed by some gigantic plow. In the| 4 trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 
autumn of 1859 a water-spout burst near! And ever-drizling raine upon the loft, 

Calcutta, India, innndating a grassy plain| Mit with a murmuring winde, much like the sowne 
to the extent of half a square mile to the | ay CeaEeny Cons, GS Saat Ts Th 8 owewne. 
depth of six inches; two weeks were re-| But to quote half the beautiful sayings of 
quired to drain off the water. | the poets concerning rain would require a 


What is more lovely than a gentle rain? | volume. To thoroughly enjoy even the most 
Poets have found their sweetest inspiration | gentle summer shower one must be out of 
in its mysterious influence on the mind. Old |it—under cover. There is no romance in 
Chaucer describes some one sleeping in a| getting wet. Neither is the city the right 
cave, while the rain pattered gently on the | place to enjoy a rain. To appreciate the 





HARVESTERS KILLED BY LIGHTNING. 


full beanty of an April shower one must be |innumerable drippings from eaves, spouts, 
in the country, where the buds are beginning | and awnings, spatterings from passing vehi- 


to swell on all the trees, and the meadows | cles, cars and omnibuses crowded with un- 
show bright patches of fresh green. How | comfortable passengers—these are neither 
dismal the contrast of rain in the city! Side-| picturesque nor poetic suggestions. Who 
walks and street-crossings wet and muddy, | would not like to escape from this disagree- 
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OURLOUS FREAK OF LIGHTNING. 


able scene and take a seat with the happy | 
aeronaut who, above the low stratum of | 
rain-cloud which drenches all beneath it, | 
serenely navigates the calm region of sun- 
shine? As we can’t all keep balloons on 
hand for this purpose, let us be thankful for 
umbrellas. 

Aside from the ordinary falls of rain, hail, 
and snow, the history of meteoric phenome- 
na affords many instances of extraordinary | 
showers from the sky, which have often | 
carried terror to the minds of the ignorant 
and superstitious. Not to speak of “ shoot- 
ing-stars,” or of those showers of stones, 
bricks, planks, pottery, which it is now 
known are due to the action of the whirl- | 
winds which create water and sand spouts, 
there are certain singular and rare phenome- | 
na which, occurring now and then from the 
earliest times, have been regarded with pe- | 
culiar horror and dismay. Such, for example, | 
are the showers of blood to which Homer | 
alludes as presaging the death of many | 
valiant heroes, which Plutarch mentions as 
occurring after sanguinary battles. Many 
instances of blood-rain are chronicled of 
later date than the commencement of the 
Christian era. Blood is said to have fallen 
in Paris in the year 582, to the great terror 
of the inhabitants. In 1144 the same phe- 
nomenon was witnessed in several parts of 
Germany; and it is recorded that in March, 
llel, a rain of blood continued for three 
days in France and Germany; during this 
dreadful period a luminous cross is said to 
have appeared in the sky. About the be- 
ginning of July, 1608, one of these pretend- 


ed showers of blood occurred in Provence. 


| The priests, either deceived themselves ot 


wishing to impose on the credulity of the 
people, saw in this event the direct agency 
of the archenemy of mankind. Happily a 
man of sense and learning, M. Peirese, ex- 
amined with great care some of the clots of 
blood which adhered to the walls of the 


|church of Aix, and soon discovered that 


they were only the excrements of butterflies, 
great swarms of which had filled the air in 
that neighborhood for several weeks. Not 
a trace of blood had been found in the centr 
of the city, where the butterflies had not 
been observed. So a very commonplac 
discovery robbed the blood-rain of all its 
terrors. Colored showers have been too 
often observed in our own day to permit us 
to doubt the occurrence of the same phe- 
nomena in ancient times; the error was in 
attributing them to a supernatural cause. 
Showers of milk, of flesh, of grain, of fish, 
and of crosses of several colors are also 
mentioned in history ; but for a full account 
and scientific explanation of these singular 
phenomena the reader is referred to M. 
Flammarion’s exceedingly interesting work. 

Showers of locusts, of frequent occurrence 
in the East, are due to the immense swarms 
of these nomadic insects caught by strong 
winds, and carried often to enormous dis- 
tances through the air. Seen from a dis- 
tance these swarms have the appearance of 
a black thunder-cloud. They conceal the 
sun; as far as the eye can reach they black- 
en the sky and cover the ground. Branches 
of trees crush under their weight, and grain 





fields look as if an army had marched over 
them. Wherever they alight the whole as- 
pect of the country becomes changed in a 
j Great if 


d harvests disappear as 
mark 


by 
magic, and brown and barren fields 
the course of their devastating march. 

A few instances are on record where the 
common beetle has descended in showers, 
like the locust, covering great 
country, and devouring every green thing. 
Figuier relates that on the 18th of May, 1832, 
a shower of beetles assailed a diligence near 


regions of 


the village of Talmontier, France, with such 
violence that the horses became furioygs and 
unmanageable. 

Electrical experiments are said to date 
back at least far as the time of Numa 
Pompilius, who appears to have been ac- 
quainted with the affinity of lightning for 
points, and with the properties of iron as a 
conductor of the dangerous fluid; but the 
first experiments which were turned to prac- 


as 


tical account were those made by Benjamin 
Franklin, in 1752. His discoveries, com- 
municated to European savants, gave a 
fresh impulse to the investigation of the 
subject, and his experiments were repeated, 
with the same success, in every country of 
the Old World. These experiments were not 
unattended with danger, although but one 
fatal accident to a savant is recorded. Dr. 
Richmann, a member of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, had constructed an 
electrical conductor, leading from the roof 
of his house into his cabinet, to enable him 
to measure every day the strength of the at- 
On the 6th of August. 
1753, a little more than a year after Frank- 
lin made his celebrated experiment with the 
kite, during the prevalence of a heavy thun- 
der-storm, Dr. Richmann incautiously ap- 
proached the apparatus. As he bent over it 
a ball of fire was seen by his assistant to 
flash toward him from the point of the con- 
ductor, striking him on the forehead, and 
laying him dead on the floor. 

Within the last half century the study of 
electricity has been eagerly pursued, with 
what magnificent results is known to all. 
The electric telegraph, which links all na- 
tions together, and the electrotype process, 
so useful in many branches of art, are among 
the most important of these results. But 
when we come to inquire what it is, we are 
still comparatively in the dark. Electricity 
is a force, with the nature of which, as with 
that of heat, of light, of attraction, we are 
still ignorant. This force produces certain 
effects, the study of which constitutes this 
branch of physical science. It is known 
that electricity is a subtle fluid, susceptible 
of accumulation, condensation, and rarefac- 
tion; that it can be discharged from one 
body to another, and traverse immense dis- 
tances with inconceivable rapidity, superior 
to that of light; that this fluid has two 
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mospheric electricity. 
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modes of existence, two modes of manifesta- 
tion, which we distinguish by calling the 
one positive, the other negative. The ter- 
restrial globe and the atmosphere are two 
grand of between 
which occur perpetual changes of decompo- 


reservoirs electricity, 
sition and reconstruction, which, in animal 
and vegetable life, play a réle complement- 
ary to the work of heat and of humidity. 
Humboldt ealls electricity the life or soul 
of the world, a mysterious force whose na- 
ture, like spirit, must always remain a mat- 
ter of speculation only. 

Many are the marvelous freaks and jests 
played by electricity, sometimes ending in 
tragedy. Among the most remarkable 
that of striking a person dead, and leaving 
him in the exact position occupied at the 
moment the shock was given, just as if he 
were still alive, and yet so thoroughly con- 
sumed as to be nothing but a mass of cin- 
ders. Thus we are told that at Vic-sur-Aisne, 
France, in 1838, three soldiers sought refuge 
from a violent thunder-storm under a linden- 
tree. Some peasants, seeing them stand 
motionless long after the storm had passed, 
and receiving no response to a pleasant sal- 
utation, touched them on the shoulder. The 
bodies instantly crumbled fine ! 


is 


to ashes! 
Yet the moment before there was no evidence 
that the lightning had touched them. Their 
clothing was not torn, and their faces wore 
a natural The following re- 
markable circumstance was witnessed by 
Pastor Butler: On the 27th of July, 1691, ten 
harvesters took refuge under a hedge on the 
approach of a thunder-storm. The lightning 
struck and killed four of them, who remained 
as if suddenly petrified. One of them was 
just putting a bit of tobacco in his mouth, 
another was fondling a little dog on his knee 
with one hand and feeding him with the 
other. M. Cardan relates that eight har- 
vesters, taking their noonday repast under 
a maple-tree during a thunder-storm, were 
killed by one stroke of lightning. When 
approached by their companions, after the 
storm had cleared away, they seemed to be 


appearance. 


still at their repast. One was raising a glass 
to drink, another was in the act of taking a 
bit of bread, a third was reaching out his 
hand to a plate. There they sat as if petri- 
fied, in the exact position in which death 
surprised them. 

The following harmless freak of electricity 
is recorded by Flammarion. On the 10th of 
September, 1845, during a violent thunder- 
storm, a house in the village of Salagnac, 
France, was struck by lightning. A large 
ball of fire descended the chimney, and rolled 
across the floor of a room in which sat a child 
and three women. No one was hurt. It then 
rolled out through the centre of the kitchen, 
passing close to the feet of a young peasant, 
and disappeared through in the 
wall. Its erratic course ended in the pig- 


crevice 
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sty, the harmless occupant of which it de- 
spitefully slew, without setting on fire the 
straw on which the creature lay. 

Here we must take leave of M. Flammarion 
and his entertaining and instructive book, 
in which the reader will find a vast amount 
of curious and valuable information con- 
cerning the air and atmospheric phenomena, 
enlivened with pleasant anecdotes drawn 
from the experience of travelers and observ- 
ers, and with a great number of wood- 
engravings and chromos of exquisite deli- 
cacy and finish. 

MY TRAMP. 
A RAP. When one has been in the habit 
LA of living a good deal alone, as I have 
done, one gets to know the various neigh- 
borly hands that do duty on the old knocker. 
There is the pompous village doctor, the 
hurried postman, the friendly gossip, the pa- 
tient old gray-haired pastor. But it could 
be none of these at this hour of the night. 
rhis rap that I heard below was a strange 
one—a feeble, indecisive sound, as though 
the intruder were half inclined to turn away, 
after all. It startled me, however, being all 
alone in the house, old Betsey, my sole serv- 
ant, having gone off to visit her sister. I 
hesitated on the stairs a moment, only a 
moment—possibly I might be wanted at the 
mill, or some neighbor might be sick—and 
without further delay I went down and un- 
bolted the door. The old-fashioned stoop, 
with its suggestive benches on either side, 
lay solitary and silent in the moonlight; 
the garden path, weedily overgrown since 
father’s death, and sentineled here and there 
with ragged hollyhock, lay quiet and dew- 
laden. No one was to be seen. 

I stood an instant waiting, then shut the 
door and slowly returned up stairs. But 
somehow the house felt empty and chill 
now. I could not gather back the delicious 
sense of rest and idle reverie which that rap 
had disturbed, and I remembered, for the 
first time, that there was not a soul within 
sound of my voice. But what was there to 
be afraid of in the old house—the quiet old 
house where my father and mother had lived 
and died? Nobody ever intruded on my sol- 
itude; and I had the old mill for company. 
I looked out of the window now, and saw 
its wrinkled, time-worn face brooding shad- 
owy in the moonlight. It looked such an 
ancient, familiar friend, that old mill, in 
which my father had worked so many years. 
Its rickety bridge, its great wheel, its gur- 
gling water, [ had known them ever since a 
child. I could hear even at this distance 
in the night silence the rush of the mill- 
stream, swollen by the spring rains; and 
glancing away down the dim ridges of hil- 
lock and meadow, I caught the twinkle of a 
light in the window. Good old Mr. Lowell, 
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the Quaker owner, was probably there mak- 
ing up his accounts. Perhaps he had sent 
for me, and the messenger had got out of 
patience with my delay. I often helped 
him with his accounts, as my father had 
done before me. Having worked in the mil! 
so long, I sometimes got a little extra pay 
for this, and for looking after the rest of the 
girls. Pleasant times we girls had in the 
old paper-mill, after all, for Mr. Lowell kept 
it running in leisurely fashion, and we had 
many a half-holiday that never was counted 
against us. Only in the fall and spring there 
was a $drive,” and Mr. Lowell staid late look- 
ing over his neglected accounts. 

I was still standing with the window-cur- 
tain held back in my hand, when I was roused 
by another rap at the door. I lost not a min- 
ute this time, but hurried courageously down 
the creaking stairway, withdrew the bolts, 
and looked out heroically. A man stood in 
the doorway a little apart, in the shadow, as 
if shrinking from too sudden observation. 
His face was not clearly visible, being shaded 
by a wide-brimmed felt hat, but a pair of 
strange black eyes glanced covertly out from 
under it. The eyes seemed to mean much; 
they sent a shiver through me. 

“ What do you want ?” I said, abruptly. 

“T—I am looking for Farmer Darby.” 

Then I felt sure there was something 
wrong, for Farmer Darby lived down on the 
other road, a couple of miles away. I told 
the man so, curtly enough, and prepared to 
shut the door. The slow and unsteady step 
with which he turned away added to my 
suspicion: drunk, no doubt; one of those 
“tramps” with which the country was in- 
fested lately, ready to beg or steal, or do any 
thing but earn an honest living. 

I was framing some means of convincing 
him there were men about the place, when 
he turned as he staggered down the steps. 

‘I am sorry to have scared you, mistress,” 
he said. 

Scared me!—me, with a reputation for 
courage the country round. 

“T shouldn’t have knocked a second time, 
only seeing the light.” 

He walked slowly down the path to the 
gate, and I saw his shadow moving unstead- 
ily along on the moon-lit road. I watched 
till he came to the great gnarled oak at the 
corner of the clover field, and then disap- 
peared. He went no further. I was cer- 
tain of that. 

Was he watching the place to do it a mis- 
chief? Those black eyes of his had an in- 
cendiary look. Iwas full of pluck or alarm, 
I scarcely know which. I slipped softly 
down the steps, and following the path in- 
side the fence, made my way through the 
wet grass till I reached the bars over which 
that old oak spread its scarred and crooked 
boughs. Furtively from the tangle of shrubs 
and elder brush I looked out. There lay 
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the object of my search, with his face prone 
to the ground; he seemed to have fallen. 
Suddenly he lifted himself and turned. I 
thought at first he saw me. I seemed to be 
face to face with a dangerous, dark-browed, 
sullen countenance, and to have put myself 
in peril of my life. I drew back with a 
peating heart. The friendly leaves pro- 
tected me, however, and scarce daring to 
breathe, I watched the movements of the 
“tramp.” 

I saw him strike his clinched fist sudden- 
y against the trunk of the tree. ‘ The dev- 
1!’ he said, between his shut teeth, “it 
an’t be I’m dying! Dying like a dog by 
the road-side.” to his feet. 
His face looked ghastly in the moonlight. 


He staggered 


Pity overcame all my scruples, and my own 
voice startled me as I said, 

“T will give you something to eat if you 
need it. You did not tell me you were hun- 
ory.” 

‘T am not telling you now,” was the harsh 
answer. He did not seem surprised to hear 
i voice so near, but turned away with what 
[ fancied an involuntary pride, as though he 
rejected such late hospitality. 

“Come, come, back to the house,” I said, 
hastily ; “you can’t get on that way.” 

He paused, then turned and followed me 
mechanically, much as a hungry dog would 
obey a whistle, and we walked with the 
fence between us back to the house. 

I opened the kitchen door, not, I confess, 
without some trepidation. ‘Step in,” I said. 
My strange companion dooked down. hesi- 
tatingly on the clean sanded floor. 

“T have been tramping the road all day,” 
he answered. “Get me a bit of something 
He was certainly not inclined 
to accept favors in a beggarly manner. I] 


on the steps.” 


cut him some goodly slices of bread and ham, 
remarking as I did so, ‘ You look so ill and 
tired, I wonder you did not further 
down the village.” 


stop 


“Folks are generally afraid of such as I 
am,” was the reply. “I have not asked 
bread of man or woman since I left the city 

not though I was faint with heat 
ind hunger.” 

Somehow I could not feel afraid of this 
man, now I had him under my 
were, 


one 


wing, as it 
His voice was singularly clear and 
pleasant. I added out of my store a cup of 
cold coffee. He seemed quite strengthened 
and refreshed. 

“T shall find my way to Farmer Darby’s 
without further difficulty now,” he remarked, 
as he handed back cup and plate. 

“ But you will find them all in bed. Coun- 
try folk don’t often sit up long after candle- 
light. They will think queer of your com- 
ing this time of night,” I added, in a friend- 
ly way. 

“Oh, they know me!” was the reply. I 
fancied there was a touch of bitterness in 
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the tone. ‘And for that matter, I can sleep 
in an outhouse till morning.” 

And so my strange visitor departed. 

‘I do say!” cried my neighbor, Mrs. Med- 
lum, the next morning, stepping in bright 
and early while I was getting breakfast. 
“Why, here you are, chipper as ever. I did 
worrit myself all to pieces about you last 
night. I says to Mehetabel, says I, ‘’Pears 
to me that gal ud be afeared to stay stark 
alone in that bald old I'm a good 
mind to run over with my knittin’ and sit 
with her a bit” But then I looked out 
over the meadow and see your light burnin’ 
so spunky, and thought I’d keep in out 0’ 
the dew, and let Jem run over when he'd 
looked after the critters. But, la! Jem 
whistled off down to the village ’fore ever I 
knowed it, and I never sot eyes on him ag’in 
till mornin’.” 

“T was not 


house. 


afraid,” said I. ‘You must 
Mrs. Medlum.” 
My neighbor glanced at me shrewdly, with 
a sidewise glance. 
“No! Well, some folks the venture- 
somest! And thought like 
enough you had company last night, seein’ 


never feel anxious about me, 


are 
Jem says he 
a light burnin’ quite late as he come along 
home.” 

Probably I blushed, 
company I did have. 

The old woman smiled affably. 

“Of course we all know where Mr. Lowell 
likes to spend his evenings; 
Mehetabel 

Not wishing to hear what further she said 
to Mehetabel, I hastened to offer her a hot 
cup of coffee. It not the first time I 
had heard this gossip, which hinted that 
Mr. Lowell’s kindness to me 
than friendship. Mr. Lowell 
silver-haired, but he was rich, 


remembering the 


and I says to 


was 


meant more 
was old and 
and his wife 
had been dead many years. 


Mrs. Medlum sipped her coffee approving- 


ly. ‘ Delightful!” said she. ‘‘ Ah, dear man, 
how he must feel the need of home comforts 
at his time o’ life! Money can’t buy every 
thing, after all, as I to Mehetabel ; 


says 


there’s no use blowing your coals when your 


kettle’s a-leaking. He’s got a big house and 


a high-feather housekeeper ; but, laws! what 
slops that woman does make for him, with 
all her high wages!” 

Then my neighbor took up her sun-bon- 
net and walked down to the garden gate. 
The sun shone on her portly figure, the holly- 
hocks nodded, andthe weeds humbly brushed 
her motherly skirts—a big, good-hearted, 
busy soul, who kept her hands full with her 
neighbors’ affairs, and left her spare and con- 
scientious daughter to do the work of two. 
At the gate she turned and nodded back to 
me as I stood in the doorway. 

“Oh, be you going over to the quiltin’ 


at Farmer Darby’s next Monday week? 
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They’re dreadful busy there now, I hear, on 
account of John Darby’s goin’ off to be mar- 
ried. Got anew hired man, I hear.” 


Did you ever attend an old-fashioned 
country quilting-party, O modern and en- 
lightened reader? If so, I hope you cherish 
the memory of it as I do—a bright relic of 
times that are passing away. A pretty 
scene, with the elderly ladies in their best 
caps and spectacles, ra 


} 





ged in high author- 
ity about the glittering spread ; the cherry- 
cheeked, laughing girls; the clatter of scis- 
sors, the threading of needles, the chatter, 
the busy fingers ; the slight formality giving 
place to social and friendly gossip as even- 
ing draws on, and the clink of the best china 
is heard in the great kitchen beyond, and 
the odors of fresh biscuit and fragrant tea 
assail the senses, It seems almost a pity all 
this should be numbered among the things 
that were. However, there was Mrs. Darby 
that evening, bustling about in her best 
black silk, undisturbed by any premonitions 
of the march of progress ; and there were the 
lads and lasses from the country round, un- 
versed in the gentility of the nineteenth 
century, who thought the best part of it was 
when the quilt was rolled away, and the 
great kitchen was cleared for a game of 
romps, hide-and-seek or hunt-the-slipper 
not being considered beneath their dignity, 
and the old rafters ringing with the frolic. 

Then some of the boys had discovered that 
the new hired man could play the fiddle, and 
presently, in the midst of a gay group, I 
saw, or rather I felt, that my tall “ tramp” 
was making one of the party. He certainly 
played well, with singular precision and del- 
icacy, and I lingered near with other girls, 
fascinated by the music, though I did not 
speak to him, merely nodding a recognition 
as I passed up stairs for my bonnet. He 
looked hale and neat; his face was already 
losing that wolfish thinness and sharpness. 
It might not please him to be reminded of 
his late beggary. 

“ A handsome fellow!” said Kate Newton, 
archly eying him as she tied her hat strings. 
“ Where did they pick him up?” 

After this I heard a deal of the new farm 
hand. He sprang into sudden popularity. 
There never was a worker like Denis Owen, 
people said, and the young folks declared 
his violin actually spoke, and admitted him 
into their good-fellowship solely on its .rec- 
ommendation. 
“La, yes!” said Mrs. Medlum, benevolent- 
ly. “A man’s a right to set in as good a 
place as he can make for himself. TJ say, 
and for one, as I says to Mehetabel, ‘ ’ve no 
objection in the varsal world,’ says I, ‘ per- 
widin a man’s got the right eddication,’ ” 

All my neighbors said I was a lonely soul, 
a little odd, a little eccentric. No doubt I 
appeared so. Apart from my life at the mill 
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I had very little companionship, and I had a 
habit, the inevitable outgrowth of shyness 
and solitude, of taking lonely walks and 
making friends of inanimate objects, and 
sometimes even with people whom I never 
spoke to in my life. A sort of unborn artist 
or vagrant gypsy stirred in me unconscious- 
ly, and I knew the rare nooks for miles 
around. I knew where the old beech-tree 
stood up stark and white against the fwi- 
light sky—at such an hour blanched trunk 
and skeleton limb would glow as with sud 
den resurrection; I knew the special meadow 
whose daisy drift whitened as it rounded 
skyward—at such an hour shadows gather- 
ed in hollow and hedge, transfigured it with 
strange, uncanny meaning, and the quiet 
meadow sailed out in mist and night-fall, a 
solitary island, rising sole above a vanishing 
world. 

Sometimes I strolled down after mill-timx 
to watch the red-shirted laborers in a field, 
or the sturdy Dutchwomen in their short 
blue-gray skirts and clumsy shoes, working 
late and diligent in the potato patch or the 
long, straight rows of beet beds. These 
things made pictures for me, which I often 
walked a mile or two out of my way to get 
a glimpse of. Occasionally I took a circui- 
tous route home along the mill-stream, cross- 
ing by the lower bridge. This took me past 
a certain outlying and neglected field of the 
great Darby farm. At the further end of 
this field lay a shaded little pool, whos: 
clear, still waters reflected the gray and 
moss of the old stone fence, the gray and 
moss of the straggling wild willow over- 
hanging it, and a rift of the blue sky be- 
yond. Denis Owen often passed through 
this bit of waste on his way from the furthei 
wheat or corn fields. I had seen him some- 
times with his rake on his shoulder go whis- 
tling by as I sat there unseen. It pleased 
me to see him thriving; I had a certain se- 
cret sense of property in him. This was my 
tramp whom I had picked up by the road- 
side—my one special benevolence, tall, full- 
grown, and taking comely shape. 

One day, returning from the mill, I sat 


| down in this sheltered niche to rest. Mount- 


ing the brier-grown hedge, I took my lunch- 
eon from my pocket, having for some reason 
neglected to eat it during the day. Just be- 
youd this stony patch of waste land Farmer 
Darby’s corn field caught the sunlight; a 
little later I should see the sun drop linger- 
ing and loath behind that low line of far blue 
hills. It was a good place to rest one’s self 
in after the clatter of the mill, the chatter 
of the girls, and the weariness of a long day 
in-doors. 

As I sat thus, blissful, quiescent, absorbed 
in the peaceful scene, some one came up with 
a great bucket in either hand to draw wa- 
ter for the cattle: it was Denis Owen. He 
nodded to me as if it were the most natura! 
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thing in the world to see me sitting there. 
I thought he looked hot and tired. 
“ Why do you work so hard ?” said I. 
“Why do I?” he repeated. 
‘Ay,” said I, calmly munch 
and glancing at the far purple line of 


ing my seed 
cake, 
hills, the mist rising to veil them, the even- 
ing splendor coming on late ?” J 
dded. “JZ wouldn’t work prisonel 
for any man.” Farmer Darby had the repu- 
tation of being a hard task-master, a close- 


and 


hil 
Ke a 


so 


fisted, just, exacting nature. 

I had been a prisoner in the mill all day 
myself, but I felt like a vagrant princess just 
then, sitting at leisure, with the sun shining 
on me, and the glory of twilight illumining 
my idle mood. 

The man stopped abruptly, looking me 
straight in the face. <A fell and dangerous 

oht in the iris of his strange eye, 
like the sudden showing of a dark lantern ;: 
a moment I felt afraid of him. 
“You don’t what 
about, I imagine,” 

The words and 


taneous, he 


shone 


know you're talking 
was his sole rejoinder. 
the glance were instan 
stooped to pick up the dripping 
buckets, and without further word or look 
went his way. 

The blood rose to my face; I felt rebuffed 
and humiliated, and stepping from 
my perch, walked silently homeward. The 
evening glory was gone, the joyous careless- 


down 


ness of mood, the gay unwonted frankness. 
I came back into my shadowy inner self 
again, and closed the sky-light. Never more 
would I be so foolish as to waste feeling and 
sympathy on a man like this. He was only 
Farmer Darby’s hand—his hired man; if 
my silly fancy had set him apart as being 
better than his kind, I had learned my mis- 
take. No wonder Mrs. Medlum called me 
romantic, and said I needed looking after in 
a neighborly way. <A mere boor this, after 
all! How different from the courtly at- 
tention to which Mr. Lowell had 
tomed me was this reception of my proffer- 
ed friendliness! 

At the singing-school that night I could 
not seem to hearten myself to keep the 
right pitch. My voice fell spiritless, with- 
out ring or vim. I heard Denis 
clear deep bass; he sat among the young 
the other side. They had found 
out that he had a good voice, and pressed 
him into the service. He would lead them 
ali in time, I thought, as I threaded his 
voice from the rest. 

Generally on these evenings I strolled 
home with a knot of lads and lasses, but 
this time it happened I was not in social 
mood; I let them file off one by one, and 
went my way alone. It is only a short walk 
up the road till you reach the bars which 
shut off the lane leading to my cottage. 
Sometimes I climbed over to save trouble. 


accus- 


Owen’s 


men on 


This night, however, as I set my foot on the 


lower rail for that purpose, some one stepped 
up quickly behind and let down the 
Turning quickly, I saw Denis Owen. 
Miss Esther,” he 
said, abruptly, “for my rudeness this after- 


It 


Tne 
bars. 

‘I beg your pardon, 
noon. was an ill return for your kind- 
ness.” 

‘Well, yes,” I said, standing still a mo- 
ment, “I think it was.” 

He down 
honest,” he said. 

A strange 
heart. I answered gayly, “Oh, we 
honest here. This is 
hereabout shouldn’t 


smiled upon me. “You are 


sense of elation arose in 


an 
know a 


honest country 
if 


we rogue 


we one ! 
“And say if you 
he asked, carelessly, walking by my 
side up the leafy lane. 
? Oh, I hardly know what I should 
you're jesting about a serious matter, 
Mr. Owen. f I 
saw him, they’re 
“Are they?” he 
ironic emphasis. 


saw 


what would you saw 


one ¢ 


“pay 
say 
I say I shouldn’t know one i 
they’re so different !” 

rejoined, with singular 
“In what particular, for 
instance, might I inquire ?” 

“Oh, I don’t they’re shut up half 
their lives, for one thing. But come, 
let’s talk of such gloomy 


know 
don’t 
things—things 
that we have nothing to do with.” 
“Nothing to do with!” he repeated. “Do 
you think, then, Miss Esther, that all these 
good people who breathe this fresh air, 
on the kindly fruits of the earth, 
all God’s bountiful world 


live 


and have 


to grow in, are a 
separate race, and are going to have a mo- 
nopoly of the next world as well as this—a 
special while the poor 


wretch born of all the vileness and scum of 


seat in heaven 
the earth, ill-housed, ill-fed, must go beggar- 
ed forever, thrust out of companionship with 
the good, elected to a curse from the begin- 
ning ?” 

My companion was strangely excited ; his 
A fathom- 
less abyss, a depth of misery and misgiv- 
ing, seemed to open out of the old familiar 
things: 
ery, Whose burden I had never lifted a finger 
to lighten. 

“T have never thought 
things,” I stammered; ‘ but 
God better than are. 
every one a chance 

“To do better?” he interrupted, sharply, 
eying me with a keen, searching glance. 
~ You believe it ?” 

“ Certainly,” I answered, scarce knowing 
what I said: my thoughts seemed drifting 
away from their old-time anchorage; I was 
spinning out dizzily into chaos. How much 
more there was in the world than I had ever 
dreamed of! I seemed to feel the heat of 
the central fires that worked beneath its 
green and smiling crust. 

We walked in silence the rest of the way, 


manner startled and awed me. 


a wide world of misdoing and mis- 


much of these 
but I believe 
He will give 


is we 
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and parted at the gate with a brief good- 
evening; but after this there appeared to 
grow up a strange and tacit understanding 
between Denis Owen and myself; something 
that might have been named friendship, 
but we gave it no name. We seemed to 
drift naturally together, we met at odd, 
accidental times, we read books together, 
and I took great delight in rendering my 
little library of use to some one besides my- 
self. 

And all about us the summer glowed and 
waned, and autumn hung its scarlet banner 
in the woods. Its ruby and topaz glowed 
along the edges of the streams, its purple 
mists hung ethereal over the horizon, its 
fruits dropped golden and bountiful. There 
were chestnuts ripening in the woods now. 
One afternoon a gay knot of girls stopped 
for me at the mill, and we set out merrily 
to gather our winter store of wood luxuries. 
Passing Farmer Darby’s big barn, the girls 
espied Denis Owen busily at work mending 
a harness. They clamored gayly for him to 
come along and help shake the chestnuts. 
Smiling, and not ill pleased, he joined the 
laughing troop, and away we went over 
bush and brier toward the woods. An old 
bramble-grown rail fence lay in our way; 
the girls clambered lightly over, and I was 
following with Owen, a little below, when I 
almost stumbled over a man lying close to 
the hedge, apparently asleep. He got up, as 
if roused by our voices, and stood still, 
gazing at us. As we passed he stepped up 
and laid his hand familiarly on my com- 
panion’s shoulder. 

“ Don’t know an old chum when you see 
him, hey ?” he said. 

Denis started, looked at me, and muttered 
something I did not hear. As I hastened 
on, a little in advance, I saw him stop and 
put out his hand. I thought he gave the 
man some money. 

He caught up to me presently, looking 
flushed and hot. 

The girls stood grouped at the entrance of 
the wood looking back for us—Kate New- 
ton, in her scarlet jacket, shading her eyes 
coquettishly with her hand, Patience Kin- 
derly in her Shaker bonnet, and little Bessy 
Darby. 

“ How we did run!” said Kate: “ that man 
scared us all so! Wonder who he was?” 

“Some old friend of Mr. Owen’s, I dare 
say,” said little Bessy, mischievously. 

“A low-looking fellow like that! . How 
you talk, Bess,” said Kate, sharply. ‘Come 
on, girls ; itll be night before we get there.” 
Low!” said Denis, taking up her words 
testily. “ What do you mean by low ?” 

“Mean ?” returned Kate, looking archly 
back. “Oh, if you’ve got any metaphysics to 
propound, you’d better ask Esther. J mean 
simple, downright low. He’s got a convict 
look ; I’ve seen ’em before now—one of ’em, 
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at least, that they caught prowling round 
these parts, and rode him back to jail.” 

* Then you know the convict look ?” said 
Denis, quietly. 

“T flatter myself I do,” said Kate, stoop 
ing down under the chestnut-trees. “There. 
Mr. Denis, don’t be so horribly captious 
Ain’t J low enough to suit you now? Come, 
shake the tree for your humble servant.” 

As we returned homeward, laden with the 
spoils of the wood, we met the same slouch 
ing figure shambling furtively along the 
road. The girls shied off on one side, as if 
by instinct, leaving a clean space between 
themselves and him—a low-browed, loath 
some wretch, a sort of human rat, whose 
vicinage was contamination. But as they 
passed, looking shyly and half-fearfully over 
their shoulders, they saw him ned familiarly 
to Denis Owen. 

I saw it too, with a sickness of heart, a 
foreboding sense of trouble. 

Suspicion does not descend at once from 
any visible quarter of the horizon, so that 
one can say, “ Lo, there the storm broke!” 
It is rather a sort of distemper infecting the 
air noone knows whence. Such was the case 
in regard to Denis Owen: a gradual change, 
a lowering of temperature in his social at- 
mosphere, took place after this. Even the 
rosiest and kindliest of his young friends 
chilled toward him. It began to be whis- 
pered about that Denis had questionable as- 
sociations. Kate Newton no longer shook 
her curls at him, and the rest of the girls 
found others to chat and walk with. A 
while since the most popular young man fo1 
miles around, a nameless shadow had fallen 
upon him; he stood apart, not openly re 
buked, but silently dispensed with. Mrs. 
Medlum plumed herself on having once de 


_clared “‘she did not like his looks,” and was 


very busy carrying scraps and hints and 
shoulder-shrugs from one end of the village 
to the other. 

One night I waited in vain for his coming 
to walk with me to singing-school ; it had 
become a sort of tacit understanding that 
he should come for me. But I waited long 
past the time, and finally put on my shaw] 
and set out alone. At the turn of the road 
I met Denis, walking in an opposite direction. 
He looked away as if not wishing to see me, 
but I called out, gayly, “ Good-evening !” 

I never beheld a graver, sadder face than 
that he turned upon me. It looked ashen 
and desolate, like a hearth-stone when the 
fire is out. 

He came straight up tome. “I was run- 
ning away, you see,” he said, abruptly, “ but 
it seems I can’t do it. Miss Esther, of courst 
you are aware it will not do to associate 
with such a man as I am now.” 

“And why not?” I asked, quickly. “1 
should like to know who is to prevent my 
choosing my own associates.” 








“ Society,” was the cool reply; “ and so- 


ciety is right. Surely, Esther, you must 
have heard the talk, the whispers, the in 
juendoes. “Oh, they are all right, these 
good people, and Kate Newton was right 
when she hinted that I was a—” 

‘“ A what?” I queried, impatiently. 

“A convict.” The words were spoken 
hardily,as though the speaker defied his own 
emotion. “ Doubtless you remember that day 
under the chestnuts, when even you drew 
up your dainty raiment from contact with 
that ‘low wretch’ who claimed my acquaint- 
Ah! there is no escaping these old 
prison they are no fair-weather 
friends—and Jim Thurlow, my old cell-mate, 
sticks by me yet, you see.” 


ance. 


comrades 


I stood as one stunned while these words, 
uttered with a certain ironic bitterness, a 
steely steadiness of voice, fell on my ear. 
Surely this was a mad, wild dream, from 
which I should presently awake. I stood 
there silently, bracing my trembling limbs 
against a way-side willow. 
me in that 


No words were 
given hour either of hope o1 
courage. 

“T can not live this down,” said Denis, as 
if speaking to himself; “ 1 should never have 
tried. I have been under bolts and bars too 
I think shows all over me. 
I feel the stripes of those horrible prison 
garments through this decent suit that I 
have earned. 


convict 


long. 


I feel the close tainting breath 
of the prison in this free autumn air. And 
so, seeing this good and kindly neighbor- 
hood has sifted me out, I shall be glad, very 
glad, to get away.” 

“Away!” I repeated. Before me 
summer twilight swam dizzily; the 
the sky, the autumn tints, spun round in 
one strange, blinding whirl. 

“Not immediately. This decent, law- 
abiding village will have to support my 
presence a week or two longer. They may 
jeer me, and for aught I know set their dogs 
on me before that time, but I can not leave 
good Mr. Darby in the lurch. When the 
fall work is done, however, I shall be done 
too with this part of the world forever.” 

“QO God!” I cried. “It can 
! Surely this is a bitter jest of yours. 


the 


trees, 


not, can not 
be true! 
Denis, I always thought you were a—a 

“Gentleman?” he queried, with a bitter 
langh. ‘ Well, I had that ambition once. 
But in order to be a gentleman one must 
have money. I tried it once. I coveted 
boyishly a little decency, a little chance at 
school, a little chance at dress, and for that 
attempt at gentility I received eight years 
in prison—a felon, a counterfeiter, the very 
lowest of the low.” 

I drew back from him involuntarily. 

“T thought as much,” said Denis, coolly. 
“You will not come near me now. You are 
too proud, too good, to touch me with the 
hem of your garment. And yet—excuse me 
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you remind me of my mother. It is a good 
thing for a lad to be proud of his mother, is 
it not? And lam pleased to assure you that 
mine held a kind of supremacy over her low 
companlons, maintaining an uncanny beauty 
and a beggarly sort of independence to the 
last. Poor ‘Wild Madge" she had lady-lik« 
instincts. It that taught me to 
play and sing. And that reminds me you 
will be late to singing-school.” 

‘Tam not going to-night,” was all I said, 
and turned away faintly and wearily. At 
that moment I caught sight of Mr. Lowell’s 
broad white hat, as he came slowly up the 
road. 


was she 


Never had he seemed to me so strong 
and quiet a refuge from myself and my 
woe 

“Thee is unwise to be standing here in 
the night air, Esther. Come, I will walk 
home with thee.” He took my hand under 
his arm with a gentle authority, nodded 
pleasantly to Denis, and we left him stand 
ing there under the trees. 

Perhaps it was standing in the night air 
me the icy chill which I took home 
with me that night. For two weeks afte 
this I never left bed. The world went 
its way, the sun shone, the late birds chirped 
in the autumn branches, but I lay like one 
whose life was utterly spent, exhausted, 
wasted, never to take up the old interests 
and the old employments again. 

Mr. Lowell was very kind to me—so kind 
that I grew to listen for his footstep, and 
wept weakly over his books and flowers 
many atime. I wished I might be ill for 
ever, nor called upon to face the actual life 
any more. Beyond these quiet hills I knew 
the great human struggle was going on, the 


gave 


my 


wrestle between right and wrong. 
misery, temptation 


Crime, 
all these did battle fox 
souls. I wanted to keep away from it all 
I did not want to deal with the world’s 
great problem. I craved quiescence, shrink 
ing back from the spectre that with a face 
like Denis Owen’s beckoned me. It seemed 
so pleasant to be cared for as Mr. Lowel! 
cared for me! He shut the curtains ove 
alien thoughts, and talked to me of pleasant 
things. He loved books and pictures, a 
quiet, sunny life. 
perhaps 


The world was wrong, 
a little out of tune—but its jarring 
should not untune his life. What there was 
good in it he would enjoy; what there was 
evil he would discard from him. 
one of those grave and placid natares whose 


His was 


gray hairs are a crown of glory to them, and 
who seem only with them to have attained 
the full ripeness and sweetness of their lives 
I clung to him, his kindness, his love. 1 
would not think of Denis; I set the thought 
of him away; he seemed to have gone down 
in some shipwreck long ago, from which I 
only had escaped. 

““ We shall soon have thee back again all 
right, Esther,” said Mr. Lowell one day, as 
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I sat bolstered up in the great arm-chair. 
“The girls are running wild without thee.” 

“Will there be work for me when I get 
well ?” I asked. 

“There is always work for such as thou 
art, sister,” he answered, kindly; “but Ihave 
long had it in my mind to ofter thee a better 
vocation than that at the mill. When thee 
is quite well we will talk of it.” 

He stroked my hair from my hot forehead 
witha cool and friendly hand. It was good 
to feel that tender, cherishing touch. 

At that moment Mrs. Medlum entered, on 
her afternoon visitation—a self-elected mis- 
sion of shaking me up for the night, and 
setting old Betsey wild with “her ways.” 
She always scared Mr. Lowell off with her 
gossip. | 

‘Youre looking worse than ever,” she 
said, consolingly. “ Just what I says to Me- 
hetabel, and so I says to all on ’em: ‘That 
girl ‘ill never get well,’ says I, ‘if you don’t 
let her be quiet, running there the whole 
blessed time! And who should I meet on 
my way but Farmer Darby’s hired man. I 
says to him, ‘She can’t see nobody,’ says I, 
‘for I feel like a mother to her,’ says I. With 
that he handed me that there lot o’ rubbish 
out o’ the woods. Laws, you can pick ’em 
up any where! Don’t touch ’em, child; 
they’re damp as a sheet, and ‘ill give you 
your death o’ cold.” 

She held in her hand a wild bouquet of 
red autumn leaves, fragile, airy, full of wood 
odors. But I did not want to touch them; | 
and I saw her put them’out of my reach on | 
the high mantel-shelf without remonstrance. 

Bet I got well in spite of Mrs. Medlum’s 
predictions. The fever burned itself out, 
the weakness passed; and I found myself 
once more taking up the old busy life and 
the usual work at the mill. 

The first day or two I staid later than | 
my wont, to keep Mr. Lowell company. He 
was looking over his books; and though I 
could not help him much with his task, and | 
he remonstrated a little at keeping me so| 
late, yet I could see that it gave him pleas- 
ure. As for me, I was weary of being shut 
up in the house, and I liked the old familiar | 
place ; so I sat, posted at a high desk, watch- | 
ing the long shadows lurking in the corners, 
the candle-gleam on my friend’s silver hair 
as he sat bending over his ledger. 

And as I sat thus, listening in a reverie to 
the murmur of the mill-stream, I was star- 
tled by a sudden crash. The great barred 
window near my desk fell shivering to the 
ground, and two men, leaping through the | 
opening, sprang upon Mr. Lowell. The can- | 
dle glared and fell; we were in utter dark- | 
hess. | 

I comprehended it allin a moment. Mr. | 
Lowell had that day received a large sum of | 
money. It was in the secret drawer of his 
desk. I had seen him put it there. He had | 
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been watched ; he would be robbed, perhaps 
murdered. I heard a fearful scuftle; I heard 
my own voice ringing out in the dark with a 
wild cry for help; and again at the window. 
stalwart and broad against the outer dark- 
ness, I saw another figure clamber in, |] 
knew the outline well. It was that of Denis 
Owen. Groping toward the door blindly, as 


}one in a nightmare, I heard the sound of 


feet tramping without; I caught the sound 
of voices. The great bolts were shaken ve 
hemently. “It is I, Farmer Darby,” said a 
familiar voice ; and, trembling, I withdrew 
the bolts. A group of sturdy figures entered 
with gleaming lanterns. 

‘Bully for you, Denis, my boy,” said the 
farmer; “I knew you'd fix ’em!” 

But Denis made no answer. The lantern 
rays streamed in on his face—a set, resolute 
face, with clinched teeth. There was blood 
upon it, blood likewise on the brawny hands, 
in which he held, as with a tiger’s grip, one 
of the stealthy villains who had attacked 
us. In the shadow, dark, sinister, watchful 
to escape, hovered another countenance | 
remembered well; it was the low, cowardly 
face of Jim Thurlow. I saw Mr. Lowell 
struggle to his feet, his gray hairs dabbled in 
blood. I heard Jim Thurlow say between 
his shut teeth, ‘Coward! to go back on his 
friends! Wish I’d shot him dead!” And 
then I heard no more, for, worn with recent 
illness, and overcome with the joy of rescue, 
I fainted away. 


When I next opened my eyes I was sitting 
in a great arm-chair in the sanded kitchen. 
The sunshine was streaming in, and Betsey 
was bustling about her household avoca- 
tions. It was early morning. Presently 
Mrs. Medlum entered, accompanied for once 
by her daughter Mehetabel. A day with- 
out news was to worthy Mrs. Medlum, as 
she often declared, like pie-crust without 
shortening. 

“Tt do beat all,” she cried, seating herself 
overflowingly in a rocker, “ how things do 


|turn out, to be sure. What a piece of 


news!’ 

“ News!” I repeated, faintly. 

“ Poor child!” said the good woman, piti- 
fully; “‘and you there in the thick of it too. 
It’s only a wonder that Denis didn’t kill the 
whole on you while he was about it. But I 
alwayssaidso! ‘It looks like temptin’ Provi- 
dence,’ says I, ‘to be trustin’ folks one knows 
nothing about.’ You rec’lect them was my 
very words, weren’t they, Mehetabel ?” 

Mehetabel, a tall, skeleton figure in a 
secant gray gown, and a pair of habitually 
elevated eyebrows, nodded quietly, and took 


{out her knitting. She was used to her 


mother’s marvels. 
Mrs. Medlum’s volubility was interrupted 


| by the entrance of Farmer Darby,who nodded 


a cheerful good-morning as he took his pipe 





from his mouth. “ My folks were so anxious 
bout Esther here that I e’en come over my- 
self to look after her, seeing the old woman’s 
But I needn’t 
ive been in a hurry, seeing you're so bright 
ind early, widow.” 
The widow straightened herse If up. 


so taken up tending to Owen. 


“Of 
a mother to 
the poor child, that has no one to look afte 


ourse,” she said, ‘I feel like 
her: and when I see things goin’ wrong I’m 
of that natur’ I want to hand in 
ettin’ ’em straight.” 
said the farmer; 
yrong now, neighbor? 
to all right, beant she ?” 
“ What’s wrong?” repeated Mrs. Medlum, 
rately. “I have the 
to ask such questions after bringing 


have a 


‘but what’s 
The girl’s coming 


“* Just so,” 


wonder some folks 
face 
their tramps and convicts, and Lord knows 
what, to prey upon society, and poor women 
vith daughters of their own to look after, 
md to put honest people in dread of thei 
ives.” 

The farmer knocked the 
and 


ashes from his 
laughed, a slightly significant 
laugh, as he leaned his elbow on the mantel- 
shelf. “Why, neighbor,” he said, “ I guess 
you've got things slightly mixed, ain’t you? 
If it hadn’t been for Denis Owen that there 
gal might ’a been ready for laying out now, 
ind Squire Lowell would have been robbed 
ud murdered sure. Denis has been watch- 
two fellows all along ; he reckoned 
they meant mischief. But squire’s safe, and 
the gal’s safe, and Denis is laid up with a 
shot wound for resking his life. He’s a 
regular trump, is Denis, and I’m proud of the 
day I brought him here.” 

“ Brought him here!” 
ow. 


ing these 


repeated the wid- 
“To think of a man, a church-mem- 
ber, introducing—” 

“T never introduced him,” replied the 
farmer, sharply. “ You wouldn’t none on ye 
let him alone, with your fiddling and sing- 
ing and merry-making, and now you may 
take the consequences. I’m not going to 
part with Owen, if he lives; there’s money 
in him,” said Farmer Darby. “So!” 
“Come, Mehetabel,” said Mrs. Medlum. 
I don’t see as we’re wanted here.” 

The farmer relented. ‘Come, come, old 
woman, don’t go off in a huff! Tl tell you 
all about it. You know we were dreadful 
short-handed this year, and wages was awful 
high. And one day I spied a piece in the 
paper about a prison association for helping 
out lads that wanted to quit their old ways, 
and have a chance for their lives without 
any one’s being the wiser. And I just up 
and wrote for ’em to send me one o’ them 
chaps. 


I've missed doing any great good in 
the world, maybe, but I hit it that time, 
certain; and my opinion is, if there’s any 
more as good as Denis in stone walls they’d 
better empty ’em out and put some others 
in. And my old woman agrees with me.” 


MY TRAMP. 


| associates, 
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while the two were 


I rose from m 
talking. I from 
the wall and gathered my shawl about me. 

“Mr. Darby,” said I, “I will go over with 
you. I want to see Denis.” 

Mrs. Medlum remonstrated, but 
of weakness was past ; 
and well. 


at 


took down my straw hat 


my time 
I felt suddenly strong 


And so I found him lying faint and whit 
in Mrs. Darby’s shaded and sacred “ spar 
room,” and tended like a prince by Mrs. Daa 
by’s motherly hands—my friend, my savior 
my poor tramp! And thereafter I took m; 
turn in watching and caring for him. 

“We'll have him round again before long, 
all right,” said the farmer, cheerily; “ fo 
my old woman’s doctoring would raise the 
dead a’most.” 

It was late in November, however, before 
he “came round” again. But 
day in Indian summer, wrapped up like a 


one sunny, 
piece of precious merchandise by his good 
old nurse, who stood in the doorway looking 
after him, Denis walked feebly at my side 
out into the sunshine. 

We went up the broad slope of the hill 
road, which still on either side was bordered 
with green, and beyond which we could see 
the hung with a 
faint mist of amethyst, and touched with 
the tender wistful sky that makes this sea- 
son of the year pathetic. Leaf, flower, and 
autumn pride had vanished: it the 
time of reminiscence ; and walking thus by 
my side, Denis began to tell me something 
of his life: how his boyhood had 
been familiar with the direst poverty, with 
vice and misery in every form. Subject to 
the changeful moods of his mother, her im- 
t times, her wild weeping fits 
of tenderness, he had clung to her in het 
sad career till it ended in death. Hers had 
been but a variation of the old, sad story- 
carefully nurtured, delicately guarded, she 
had fled from home and wealth to share the 
fortunes of her betrayer. After his mother’s 
death the lad, left to himself among his vile 
went from bad to was 
made a tool of by those older than himself, 
and finally fell in with a gang of counter- 
feiters, who, finding him quick and ready, 
made use of him for their purposes. Grad- 
ually, he scarce knew how, he became ut- 
terly weary of the life he was living; he 
longed for better things; he coveted to be 
educated, to be decently dressed, to be as 
other boys were; and at length resolved to 
choose the only way of escape that seemed 
open to him. 


woods, leatless now, but 


was 


former 


periousness a 


worse, 


One day he disappeared from 
his old haunts with a number of the coun- 
terfeit bills in 
sanguine, he made his way 
town, was suspected 
his old associates 
and sentenced. 


lad; he 


his Overeager, 
to-a distant 
betrayed probably by 
and was finally arrested 
He went into prison a mere 
came out a man, resolute, strong, 


possession. 
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that old life again. 

“T thought it best to tell you all this, 
Esther,” he said; ‘and perhaps then you 
will not think so hardly of me when I am 
away.” 


“ But we shall not let you go, you know, | 


Denis. Mrs. Darby will not hear of it.” 

“ But I must!” he said, sharply. 

Poor fellow, he was an invalid yet ; I would 
not cross him. So I said, kindly, ‘* Where 
would you go, Denis?” 

‘I do not know yet. Somewhere in the 
world I shall find room to live a better life.” 

Somewhere! the word seemed to echo over 
wood and hill like a lingering farewell. I 
looked at this man, whose fate seemed in 
some inevitable way interwoven with mine. 
Should I let him go from me forever—see 
him depart into the wide world, with the 
odds against him, and betake myself to ease 
and comfort ? 

“Denis,” said I, “stay here; let me help 
you—let us be friends as of old.” 


“Woman!” he cried, turning sharply upon | 
me, “do you think that I have no soul? | 


that I have been buried in jail till every 
thing that makes manhood in other men 
isdead? Help me, forsooth! Shall I stand 
quietly by without feeling, without heart, 
while others live their warm, happy lives 
beside me? I tell you I am going away !” 
“Poor Denis!” I said, soothingly. “You 


are feverish and weary. Sit down a little | 


here on this mossy bank 


your side again. I am not fit to be near 
such as you. Go your way to the wealth 
and peace that await you. Be Mr. Lowell’s 
bride—you were made for joy and wealth 
and luxury. But you shall not patronize 
me, for, proud as you are, virtuous as you 
are, I tell you that I love you! Does it 
make your blood tingle with mortification 
to be loved by a convict? It is done, and I 
can not undo it.” 

There came upon me then, even while he 
spoke the harshly passionate words, a strange 
inspiration. An angel seemed to float down 
through the evening and touch my heart. 
Subdued and sad, I turned my face away and 
wept. 

Standing apart from me, as touched with 
a sorrow he could not soothe, Denis at last 
said, wistfully, “ What is it, Esther ?” 

“Tt is this, my friend,” I answered: “TI, 
too, can not undo it. I have tried. You 
stand to me for a life of hardship, Denis, a 
life of trial and struggle, and I have shame- 


fully coveted ease and peace. But it is over. | 


‘Where thou goest I will go, and where thou 
diest I will die;’ for better than all else that 
I have loved, better than all sweetness and 
beauty, I love you, Denis!” 


“ Esther,” said Mr. Lowell, quietly, a few 
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and sad, whom no temptation could lure to | days &fter, “thy friend Denis Owen has bee) 


speaking to me of thee. It is as I feared: 
yet Ido not blame thee, Esther. Thy com 
panionship has been very sweet to me, and ] 
will not deny that I had thought it excellen; 
to have thee with me to the journey’s end 
if thee had so elected. But thou hast choser 
a higher path, sister, and if the hand of th 
Lord hath shown itself clearly to thee in this 
thing, let it be as thou sayest.” 

And it was so. 

“Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Medlum. 
“wonders will never cease. To be sure, ] 
always said he had the makin’ of a gentle 
man in him, that Denis Owen; but to think 
of Mr. Lowell’s making him boss o’ the mill, 
and of his gettin’ our Esther! Well, well 
we must forgive and forget, as the Good Book 
says; for wasn’t that there Judas, the very 
worst 0’ the whole on ’em, forgiven and for- 
gotten ?” 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS. 

THOUGHTFUL and observing strange: 
JA who might visit our country with th 
design of studying our civil organization, 
and the theory and operation of our laws, 
would notice that there are two distinct 
systems of government in force, each found- 
ed upon a definite and well-known basis, 
styled a Constitution. For the national goy 
ernment, he would find that this instrument 
is made up of certain distinct grants of pow- 


j}ers, and guarantees of public and private 
“No,” he answered, “I will never sit by 


rights, agreed upon at first by all of the orig- 
inal States, and accepted unconditionally by 
the other States since admitted into the Un- 
ion. As imperfections have been found they 
have been remedied by amendments, from 
time to time, in the manner therein pro 
vided, with the consent of at least three- 
fourths of the States for the time being, and 
with the same binding effect as if originally 
embodied in the Constitution. This funda- 


| mental law expressly declares that the pow- 


ers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respective- 
ly, or to the people, and that the enumera- 
tion therein of certain rights shall not be 


| construed to deny or disparage others re- 
| tained by the people. 


In each of the several States he would 


| find a Constitution, prepared in the first in 


stance by delegates in convention, and it 
many cases afterward amended by the Leg- 
islatures, with the sanction of a popular 
vote. These delegates were in every in 
stance elected by the people for the express 
purpose of preparing or revising their Con- 
stitution, wherein they commonly enjoyed 
unlimited powers; but they could enact no 
laws, create no corporations, and grant no 
monopolies; nor could they provide for 
themselves or their friends any official sta- 
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or desirable privileges that might not 


tions 
be secured by any citizen. 
well 


More than this, 
they advised, both thei 
election and during their deliberations, as 
to what the people whom they represented 
desired and expected from their labors, and 
that the result 
constituents for final approval, and 


were before 


must go before their 
that 
their own reputation and future standing 


knew 


depended in a great degree upon a satisfac- 
tory discharge of these duties. 

In comparing the provisions of the nation- 

Constitution with those of the States, it 
will be noticed that the former, besides em- 
bracing the details essential to the opera- 
tion of a legislative, an executive, and a ju- 
dicial department, with the powers and du- 
ties peculiar to each, contains also certain 
limitations upon the powers of the States, 
and a guarantee of certain public and pri- 
vate rights. In so far as any of these pro- 
visions, or those of any law clearly passed 
under their authority, may chance to come 
in conflict with State Constitu- 
tion, the former, being of paramount author- 
ity, are regarded as the law of the land, and 
the latter as inoperative and void. The lim- 
itations of the Federal Constitution upon 
the States are to be carefully considered 
in the revision of State Constitutions, and re- 
garded as forbidden ground. 

These fundamental laws of the nation and 
of the States are beyond legislative control, 
except in the qualified right of amendment ; 
and whenever a case arises in which a judi- 
cial decision depends upon an alleged incon 
between a law and the Constitu- 
tion, it is the plain duty of the Supreme or 
other higher court to compare the forme 
with the latter, and if it can not be recon- 
ciled upon a fair construction, it will be de- 
clared, so far as in conflict with the Constitu- 
tion, to be null and void. It is further es- 
tablished that the construction given by 
State courts to State laws will, as a general 
rule, be accepted by the Federal courts, and 
that the higher tribunals of both may inquire 
into the validity of laws passed upon subjects 
forbidden by the Constitution of the United 
States, and if found to embrace provisions 
not allowed, they will declare them void. 

In this respect our legislation difiers from 
that of most other countries. An act of the 
British Parliament, for example, can not be 
questioned by the courts, except to ascertain 
its meaning; nor can it annulled or sus- 
pended by them under any pretext. It 
the province of their courts to interpret the 
laws as they find them, without seeking the 
grounds upon which they were enacted, or 
the propriety of the provisions which they 
may contain. 


those of a 


sistency 


be 


1S 


The Constitution of a State may embrace 
any provision not forbidden by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or included 
among the powers already yielded to the 


general government, which a convention 
might choose to prepare and the people to 
adopt. This qualification would naturally 
secure suc h personal rights as might be con- 
sidered possibly in danger from an arbitrary 
exercise of power, and would throw around 
the several departments of the State govern 
ment such limitations as. the people might 
deem necessary to protect themselves against 
oppression, their property trom waste, and 
their local interests from danger, through 
the fault or misconduct of those who might 
temporarily gain places of power and trust. 

Such evils could not long continue under 
our form of government, where the lease of 
power is short, and the accountability to 
those who gave it certain ; but irreparable 
injury might be done within a short space 
of time, under the pretext of laws, wer 
there not limitations beyoud which they 
could not operate, and certain definite re 
strictions upon the several departments, to 
prevent the possibility of upon 
rights not granted to them or distinctly con- 
firmed to other branches of the government. 

We will limit ourselves in this article to 
a consideration of the State legislative de- 
partment, and will notice the limitations 
that have been placed upon its organization 
and action by the Constitutions of the sev- 
eral States, the tendencies shown in the va- 
rious amendments that have been made to 
the said Constitutions, and some of the re 
forms that appear to be desirable in future 
revisions of the same. 


trespass 


The theory of equal representation in the 
State Legislatures is every where accepted, 
although in some of the Eastern States thei 
representation by towns prevents its fan 
operation. In twenty-five States a census 
is taken for the purpose of equalization, the 
interval being six years in one, seven in one, 
eight in ten in twenty-two. In 
twelve States they also use the Federal cen- 


one, and 


sus, taken at intervals of ten years, and thus 
obtain an equalization every five years, 
based alternately upon their own and the 
national census. No change can usually be 
made except at the session next following 
the completion of a census return. 

The basis of representation in Congress 
and in eighteen States is the total popula- 
tion, in four States the qualified voters, in 
three the white population, in one the white 
males over twenty-one years, In one the per- 
manent inhabitants, in one the taxable inhab- 
itants, and in one the taxable polls and 
amount of taxes. In two States they ex 
clude from representation the Indians not 
taxed, in two Indians not taxed and soldiers 
in the United States army, in two aliens and 
Indians not taxed, in one aliens and persons 
of color not taxed, and in one aliens and In- 
dians not civilized. 

In the Constitution of Illinois, adopted in 
1870, we find the principle of minority repre- 
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sentation fully introduced in elections to the 
Lowe1 House. From each district three 
members are chosen, and each voter may 
place three names on his ballot, which may 
be alike, and for one candidate only, if he 
leases. This plan secures at least a par- 
tial representation, wherever a party is able, 
by nominating but one man, to concentrate 
their strength upon him in numbers sufii- 
client to give him an election. 

A modified form of this principle was tem- 
porarily applied in the first election of jus- 
tices in the present Court of Appeals in the 
State of New York, in which there were six 
of these ofticers to be elected, while only four 
could be voted for by any elector. The ben- 
efits resulting from a fair representation of 
parties in a State government are manifest, 
as by their mutual vigilance they tend to 
exclude partisan action in the discharge of 


official duties which heavy majorities might | 


favor or demand. An administration or a 
Legislature elected by a nearly even vote 
would naturally seek to deserve continuance 
by satisfying the expectations of the whole 
people, and the minority principle above 
noticed, and which has also been frequent- 
ly applied in municipal appointments and lo- 
cal elections, we regard as eminently worthy 
of favor. In fact, a nearly equal division 
if certain oftices between political parties, 
whatever may be their comparative num- 
bers, has been found, in the inspection of 
elections and éertain branches of adminis- 
trative service, as the best guarantee against 
fraud, and as the only means of satisfying 
the people that their rights were fairly and 
fully maintained. 

A pleasant iUlustration of this theory of 
non-partisan action was -presented in the 
election of delegates to the convention that 
prepared the present Constitution of the 
State of New Jersey in 1844, in which, by 
an arrangement recommended by members 
of the Legislature in coneurrence with influ- 
ential persons throughout the State, the 
delegates from all of the districts but one 
were elected from each of the political par- 
ties of the day in equal numbers. The good 
sense and justice of this proceeding can not 
be too highly commended, and in no other 
way could the results of their labors have 
been so effectually placed beyond suspicion 
of partisan bias, or made more worthy of 
the public confidence. The Commission re- 
cently appointed for preparing amendments 
to be recommended for adoption in the Con- 
stitution of New York is designedly made 
neutral as to politics by being constituted 
of members selected from each of the leading 
parties of the day; and it is quite probable 
that no allusions will be made to the pecul- 
iar views of either in their discussions. 

The tendency of reform in the arrange- 
ment of representative districts has been 
toward election by single districts. The 
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first elections to Congress in New York 


and 
some other States were made upon general 
ticket, in the manner now practiced in thy 
choice of Presidential electors. If thes, 


representatives be regarded as intrusted 
with the interests of the State as a whol 
this may have been proper, and their selec- 
tion might have been made without 1 fer- 
ence to their locality, upon the grounds of 
their inteHigence, ability, and fitness for the 
place and duties assigned them. But a bet 
ter view of the requirements soon led to an 
even distribution of the representation on 
the plan now every where adopted. The 
four great Senatorial districts of New York, 
under the Constitution of 1777, were subdi 
vided into eight in 1821, and into thirty-two 
in 1846. There was a strong tendency in 
1821 toward the adoption of single districts, 
and the committee in charge of this subject 
first reported in favor of seventeen. The 
supposed difficulty of obtaining an equal 
distribution of the population without di- 
viding counties alone prevented the conven- 
tion from adopting the smallest possible di- 
vision as since established. 

The subdivision adopted in the revision 
of the Constitution of Virginia in 1829-30 
into the Trans-Alleghany, Valley, Middle. 
and Tide-water districts proved a fertile 
source of discontent for many years, and the 
very unequal vote which these great divis- 
ions returned upon the question,of its rat- 
ification strongly indicates some undue ad- 
vantages which the proposed Constitution 
promised to some and denied to others,* and 
the result afforded conclusive arguments in 
favor of single districts. The election of 
members to the Lower House by general 
ticket for counties and cities, formerly so 
common, has become almost unknown. 

Among the first models of our Constitu- 
tions we find some experiments in State 
government that soon failed to satisfy the 
requirements, and were abandoned. For 
example, in Georgia, Pennsylvania, and Ver- 
mont the Legislature was at first composed 
of asingle House, as was also the Continental 
Congress under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The salutary check upon hasty and 
imprudent legislation afforded by two dis- 
tinct branches was, however, early recog- 
nized, and is now, without exception, an 
essential feature in the organization of State 
and Territorial Legislatures, and in the 
common councils of the great cities. These 
two branches of the Legislature, distinct 
and independent in their organization, rules, 
and proceedings, and in power over their 
own members, are sensitive to the slightest 


* The vote by great divisions upon the question of 


| adoption was as follows: 


Trans-Alleghany District. 2,123 for, and 11,289 against. 
Valley District........... 3,842 © “ 007 6 
a 12,417 “* ** 1.066 aid 





Tide-water District ...... 7,673 “ “ 1,091 we 
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nfringement upon their dignity and rights | classes, one-half 


as free and independent bodies, and in the 
early period of the older States they were 
very formal 
ne to the other. 


in transmitting business from 
No messave ( ould be car- 
ried except by committees duly appointed, 
innounced, and received; and the ceremonies 
of opening the session, receiving the speech 
and 


the like, partook of much of the stately 


of the Governors, returning their reply, 


erandeur affected by colonial Governors, and 
derived from Parliamentary precedents. Most 
of these forms have given place to a plain 
and direct business-like sty le of proceeding, 
and we @in Low scarcely realize the grounds 
the of 
which a neglect of some trivial formality on 


fol strong expressions resentment 


the part of one House in its dealings with 
the other occasionally called forth, and which 
were placed upon record in their journals. 

Although independent in most respects, 
neither House can adjourn to another place, 
or for more than a very limited time, without 
the other’s consent, and both must concur 
in the passage of laws. 

This in twenty-one 
States styled a “ General Assembly,” in thir- 
teen a * Legislature,” in “ General 


Court,” and in one a “ Legislative Assembly.” 


collective body is 


two a 


It meets biennially in eighteen States, an- 
nually in seventeen, and semi-annually in 
two; the sessions being limited to thirty days 
in one, to forty in two, to forty-five in one, 
to fifty in one, to ninety in two, and to one 
hundred in two of the States. There has 
been a change from annual to biennial sessions 
thirteen of the States, which can be 
regarded in no other light than as an inti- 
mation by the people of their belief that 
their Legislatures had done too much. 


in 


The more numerous legislative branch is 
in twenty-eight of the States sty led a “* House 
of Representatives,” in five an “ Assembly,” 
in three a “‘ House of Delegates,” 
Their are 
generally limited by the Constitution, and 
average about one hundred. They are elected 
for the national government and twenty-six 
of the States biennially, and for eleven of 
the States annually. In twelve States 
be elected to the Lower House 
under twenty-one years of age, 


and in one 


a “ General Assembly.” numbers 


ho 
person can 
in one State 
under twenty-two, in three States unde 
twenty-four, and in Congress under twenty- 
live years. 

The smaller branch, known in every in- 
stance “ Senate,” varies in number 
from nine to fifty, or from a fourth to a half 
that of the other Honse. The 
number is a little over thirty, and the terms 
of Senators range from one to six years, five 


as a 


average 


States electing for one, eleven for two, two 
for three, eighteen for four, and one for six 
years. In eight of the States where the 
Senators are chosen for two years they are 


all elected at one time, and in three in 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATIONS. 


annu 
hold 
every second year, 
hold for three o1 
whole numbe1 


for four ye 


ars 
und in States where 
Six ve th 
chosen annually or bie 
The limit of least a 


Congress and in six States is thirty years, in 


ars one-third of 


are 
nially. re of Senat 


rs 


two States twenty-seven ars, in fourteel 


States twenty-five years, and in one State 
twenty-one years. 

In all of the States the sessions of 
Houses are held with open doors (exce 
the 


and the members are privileged from arrest 


bot] 
pth 
special cases), journals are published 
on civil process during attendance, and from 
being questioned elsewhere for words spoken 
in debate. In fourteen States bills for rais 
ing revenue must originate in the Lower 
House, and in seventeen States any bills 
may originate in either House, and be 
amended in the other. 

In Delaware, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Rhode Island bills become laws upon pas 
In all the other States 
bills must be approved by the Governor, o1 
returned with his objections to the House 
where they originated. They may then be 
reconsidered and passed over the veto—in 
nine States by two-thirds of each House, in 
eight 
States by two-thirds elected, in eight States 
by a majority elected, in two States by a ma- 
jority present, and in one State by three- 
fifths elected to each House. The return 
must be made within three days in nine of 
the States, within five days in sixteen, 
within six days in one, and within ten days 
in Congress and in seven of the States. 

Impeachments against public ofticers are 
in every State preferred by the Lowe1 
House, and tried by the Senate. With this 
exception, neither House exercises any judi- 
cial functions properly so called, although 
formerly, in several States, the Senators sat 
in the court of last appeal, with the jud 
of the higher courts. 

Having thus briefly noticed the principal 
limitations upon the organization of Stat 
Legislatures, we to the re- 
sults of their operation, and the indications 
they suggest relative to the preservation of 
a due harmony of the system. 

While the number of legislators, and the 
time allowed for legislation, are fixed, or are 
liable to but slight change, the increasing 
wealth and population of the country, and 
the development of new interests, are every 
year creating 
and are rapidly bringing upon all of the 
States the necessity, already felt by many, 
for some relief from this growing burden of 
without the im- 
portant interest. 

We will take New York as an example. 

The number of laws passed in the ninety- 
five sessions since the formation of the State 


sage by both Houses. 


States by two-thirds present, in fom 


ves 
=¢ 


come consider 


new subjects of legislation, 


business, neglect of any 
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in 1777 is 30,440, and the number of printed | sey and Pennsylvania must be fully as ereat 


pages which they occupy (exclusive of title- 
pages, indexes, etc.) is 56,516, of which the 
first 1512 are large folio, and the remainder 
octavo. 

Grouping these laws into periods of ten 
years, we find the following in numbers: 





From 1778 to 1787. 650 laws. 
tig 1788 ** 1797 . Increase..... 59 
1798 ** 1807. . ey igelewe 712 
is0s ** 1817. fe a 914 
* 1818 ** 1827. om wn peeee 496 
te 1828 ‘* 1837 = Pr.) Pty omen 87 
338 ** 1847 o: Decrease. .... 158 
ae 1848 ** 1857..... 4, = Increase ..... 1248 
1558 LS6i 6,004 * ™ “, Cawe 1209 
Since 1867 (5 years) 4,443 * 
| 30,440 


If in the coming five years the number is as 
great as for the last, the increase in this dec- 
ade will be 2882, or more than twice that of 
any former period of ten years.* 

From this table we observe that, except- 
ing the years from 1838 to 1847, which in- 
clude a period of great commercial revulsion, 
a stoppage of work upon the State canals, a 
suspension of specie payments, and general 
stagnation of business, this increase has been 
continuous, and that the rate has been of 
late altogether beyond that of the popula- 
tion or wealth of the State. If we look over 
the titles of these acts, there will be found 
an immense number of laws which simply 


ing that much of this legislation has been 
hasty or needless. During the last few years 
there have also been a very large number of 
bills returned by the Governor with his ob- 
jections, and in many of these cases his rea- 
sons assigned were that ample provision had 
already been made by general laws for the 
attainment of the end proposed by these 
bills. 

What we have noticed in the State of 
New York is also true of other States, but in 
very unequal degree. Without counting 
their number, and judging only from the 
growing thickness of each succeeding vol- 
ume, the rate of increase of laws in New Jer- 


* Comparing this result with that of the general 
government, we find that the latter at the end of the 
second session of the Forty-second Congress had pass- 
ed 5840 public and 5885 private laws, and 1047 public 
and 367 private joint resolutions, making a total of 
13,139 acts and resolutions requiring a consideration 
in both Houses and the approval of the President, or 
passage over his veto. In periods of ten years the 
numbers were as follows: 





Law 
( ngresses. 

- Put Priva 
ist to 5th Ee Ca Fe RE 448 S4 
BSG “00h .-oi css devaocce PMO] aT 

1 hag ee 711 383 | 
(Sg. a eS 653 606 | 
2ist | 715 1440 | 
a eee rere Pe 
Lo et See el UL lh 
Ke, IR ee 1111 | 852 | 
4ist and two sessions of 42d 555 | 834 | 
PME .ccttedtuenassasin 5840 5885 


as that in New York. In short, this im 
provident and unguarded legislation—sgo de 
fective as to require amendment or repeal thi 
next year, and so easily got that almost anv 


| Special favor and privilege may be readily 
| obtained through influences that would not 


| 


} ~s ° 
| always bear the test of inquiry 


has become 


|} one of the great evils of the day, and must 


in time produce a confusion and uncertainty 
in the laws tending greatly to lessen their 
force, and to multiply the faults which they 
profess to remedy. 

The only limitation besides the veto of the 


| Governor that can be placed upon@he pas- 
| Sage of laws is through the restrictions that 


may be imposed by a Constitution; and 
where experience has shown that a discr 

tionary power in the hands of the Legisla 

ture is liable to abuse, it should be placed 
beyond their reach, and other means should 
be provided for the attainment of the ends 
required. The limitations upon the duration 
of legislative sessions grew out of an abuse of 
privilege, and was an effort toward control- 
ling excessive legislation. But we have seen 
these sessions continue a month or mor 
beyond the time when the pay of the mem 
bers ceased, and it has been amply shown 
that if the mischief arising from Dad laws is 


| to be lessened by restricting the time of ses 
amend or repeal those of recent years, prov- | 


sion, this limit must be positive, and noi 
left discretionary, or simply qualified b 
stopping the pay of members. 

The veto power implies an obligation upon 
the Governor to obstruct the passage of laws 
which would be unconstitutional or detri- 
mental to the public welfare. But, in prac- 
tice, so much of this revision is thrown upon 
his hands during the last days of the session 
that he can scarcely consider the titles, 
much less detect the objectionable provisions 
that may lie concealed in the body of th 
bills that are laid before him. Since the ses 
sions of the New York Legislature have been 
nominally limited to one hundred days, about 
ten per cent. only of the laws of each session 
have been perfected during the first seventy, 
and in some years fully three-fourths of the 
whole number passed during the session 
were signed during the last ten days, or 
after adjournment. 

We would at this point stop to notice a 
practice which has come to prevail in the 
State of New York, in the signing of bills 


Years. 


J t Resolutions | 

Tota Publ Private I abe! 

532 | 2 | +2 | #2381 | 1789-1799 

515 | 14 | s 14 | 1799-1809 | 
1,094 | 57 | 4 61 1809-1819 | 
1,259 32 | 1 33 | 1819-1829 | 
2,155 58 | 10 68 | 1829-1839 | 
1,582 | 116 | 47 163 1839-1849 | 
1516 | 126 | 64 190 | 1849-1859 
1,963 | 412 | 156 568 1859-1869 | 
1109 } 23 | 88 286 | 1869-1872 | 
11,725 1047 367 1414 | | 
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after the end of the session. The Constitu-| pioneer settlers who need the shelter of a log- 
tion upon this point is precisely the same as | cabin and by those both in and out of the 
that of the United States, and provides that | Legislature who seek the passage of laws 
f any bill be not returned within ten days! beyond their ability to secure single-handed. 
Sundays excepted) after it shall have been | Hence we frequently find appropriations of 
resented, the same shall be a law in like | money, and other legislative measures which 
anner as if signed, “ unless the Legislature | could not stand alone upon their intrinsie 
shall, by their adjournment, prevent its re-| merits, linked in with others of conceded 
turn, in which case it shall not be a law.” It| necessity, and often under one title. An 
3 well known that a bill not signed by the | effectual remedy of this evil would be to 
President before the adjournment of Con-| so modify the veto power as to allow the 
eress fails; but in New York, during the} Governor to object to specific items in gen- 
twenty years after the adoption of the pres- | eral appropriations, or particular provisions 
ent Constitution, not less than 1036 bills were | in statutes, where clearly against the public 
signed by the Governor after both Houses of | interests, and to give him sufficient oppor 
the Legislature had returned home, and in| tunity for revision before signature. 
some cases many months after. It is true The Constitution of Llinois alopted in 
that a judicial decision has been rendered in} 1879 has a most commendable provision, 
defense of this custom,* and it is not charged | which requires that all judges of courts of 
that corrupt influences have been brought | record inferior to the Supreme Court shall 
to bear upon the Governors to procure or | annually report in writing to the judges of 
revent their signature, but the practice is | the Supreme Court such defects and omis- 
iable to abuse, and a prohibition should be} sions in the laws as their experience may 
iid upon it, like that recommended by the | suggest; and that the judges of the Supreme 
onvention of 1867-62, that “ no bill shall be- | Court shall, on or before the first day of each 
ome a law by the approval of the Governor | regular session, report in writing to the 
ifter the end of the session at which the | Governor such defects and omissions as they 


same was passed, unless it shall be sent by | may find to exist, together with appropriate 
him to the office of the Secretary of State | forms of bills to cure such defects and omis- 


within ten days (excluding Sundays) after| sions in the laws.* These the Governor is 
} 
| 


the end of the session.” required to lay before the Legislature.t 
The privilege of returning a bill prepared The septennial Council of Censors, which 
yy one Legislature to the next, as allowed | until recently existed under the Constitution 
n Nevada and Pennsylvania, can searcely | of Vermont (and which was borrowed from 
be commended or safely allowed, unless} the first Constitution of Pennsylvania), was 
coupled with a requirement that all the facts | required to make inquiry whether the Con 
ipon which it was predicated be also laid | stitution had been preserved inviolate in 
fore the Legislature finally approving. | every part during the last septenary (inelud- 
[t would be well to require that all bills} ing the year of their service), and whethe1 
should be presented and printed within a| the legislative or executive branches of the 
imited time, as, for instance, within fifty | government had performed their duty as 
lays after the organization of the Legisla-| guardians of the people, or assumed to them 
ure, to the end that their provisions might | selves or exercised other or greater powers 
known in the localities and among the | than they were entitled to by the Constitu- 
nterests to be affected by them, and an|tion. We regard this as a most salutary 
opportunity allowed, by petition, remon- | feature, except that it operated at too great 
strance, and argument before committees, | intervals to be of greatest advantage. The 
for presenting the reasons for or against | judiciary would manifestly be the first to 
their enactment. | notice these defects, and should be required 
We assume it as a general rule that no| to report them. 
man who deserved and accepted an election| Having thus noticed some of the princi- 
to either House would, under such a re-| pal faults in our legislative system, we would 
striction, neglect to inform himself upon the | suggest the following*remedies : 
local interests of his district that would 1. That the regulation of strictly local af- 
probably require his attention, between the | fairs of counties should be intrusted, within 
time of his election and the date of meeting | fixed limits, to boards of supervisors, county 
of the Legislature, or within the time limit- | commissioners, or the county courts, accord- 
ed for the introduction of bills; and that an | ing as they are severally charged with coun- 
absolute necessity for immediate legislation | ty business. 
would seldom or never arise during the later 2. That the internal and local affairs of 
period of the session. | towns, cities, and villages, under like restric- 
The familiar maxim that “in union there | tions, should be left to the officers or boards 
is strength” is equally understood by the | elected for their government, subject to the 
approval of the people by an election, upon 
* The People v. Bowen et al., June, 1870. 7 Smith’s | — ey in 


Reports, 517. * Article VI., § 1. t Ib., § 21. 
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576 
questions involving taxation and expendi- | 
tures. 

3. That the legalization of the acts of lo- 
cal officers, changes of names of persons and 
corporations, and other petty details which 
now burden statute-books, should be 
left to judicial inquiry in courts of record, 
with power to apply the relief suited to each 
case according to its merits. 


our 


4. That corporations and societies of every 
kind be created under general laws, under 
fixed regulations, with accountability and 
power of control in the hands of some officer 
or board of the government, wherever the 
public interests may require. 

5. That the relief of county and other lo- 
cal financial officers, the extension of time 
for the collection of taxes, and the like, be 
left to the controller or other chief auditing 
officer of the State. 

6. That certain special interests, within 
fixed limits, be intrusted, with legislative 
powers, to boards elected or appointed for 
the purpose, and accountable to the Legis- 
lature for the faithful discharge of their 
trusts. The interests of education, public 
institutions, and charities might thus in a| 
great degree be managed without special | 
legislative care. 

In short, we would allow to counties, 
towns, cities, and villages the largest liberty | 
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of self-government, in whatever concerns 
themselves alone, that is consistent with the 
public interests; to the courts, an inquiry 
into claims and rights, within the sphere of 
judicial inquest; and to public officers and 
special boards whatever details require su 
pervision, accountability, or statistical x 


port to the State government. This ay 
rangement would leave the Legislatures 


with leisure to provide agencies for the car 


| of new interests as they arise, or as existing 


ones multiply; to watch the operation ot 
general laws, and amend them as found un- 
equal or defective ; and to exercise that gen 


}eral supervision which the public welfare 


of the whole might demand. 

Experience has shown that general laws 
do not afford relief, unless special laws prop- 
erly within their province are absolutely for- 
bidden, and when they have been carefully 
perfected the courts should be empowered 
and required to declare such special legisla- 
tion null and void. 

Under these limitations, which the Con- 
stitutions may properly impose, the growth 
of a State need not increase the burden, al- 
though it might add to the responsibilities, 
of its Legislature; and its statutes would 
acquire a dignity that would command re- 
spect, and a certainty that would insure 
confidence, stability, and general prosperity. 





THE INTERPRETER. 


A WANDERER found a deep green spot 
With shadowy verdure overrun: 

Low grass, by any gleam forgot, 

And small young vines whose highest knot 
Had seldom seen the sun. 


And every idle leaf and blade, 
Catching at any wind astray, 

With many-mingled murmur prayed 

Some breath, beyond the narrow glade, 
From the great night and day. 


So that a stir was in the dell 

As of a myriad beaten wings, 
What time, with sudden fall and swell, 
The captive wind began to tell 

A tale of marvelous things. 


Spell-bound with rapturous awe, like one 
Within some secret, sacred place, 
While up and down his pulses run 
As if his heart were played upon, 
The listener bowed his face. 


But fain at length with little will 

To plod once more through bush and brier, 
Upon his lips there lingered still 
An echo like the haunting thrill 

Along the smitten wire. 


So, when he reached the busy street, 
The gathered throng about him hung, 

Praying the utterance complete 

Of that new song, so strangely sweet, 
That trembled on his tongue. 


As best he could he sang to them, 

With many a false note here and there, 
Till even the rose upon her stem 
Let fall her dewy diadem 

In tremulous despair. 


But when the crowd in rapturous mood 
Besought the singer once again, 

He led them to the lonely wood ; 

And all the people silent stood 
To hear the magic strain. 


The wild sweet melody anew 

Stirred all his soul to smiles and tears; 
3ut nothing heard the gaping crew, 
Except a noisy wind that blew 

About their open ears. 


Then straight besought the tuneless throng, 
That scorned the master’s instrument, 

Its echo in that first rude song, 

And praised and listened, right or wrong, 
In measureless content. 


And ever since that lucky rhyme 
The world has heard, at second-hand, 
With many a break of tune and time, 
The strain whose freshly falling chime 
It could not understand. 


But who hath ears to catch the play 
Of melodies unspoiled by men, 

May hear the wandering wind to-day 

Chanting the same sweet roundelay 
Within the breezy glen. 
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CHAPTER IX Continued. ) 

SUSPECT Dr. Staines merely meant to 
j sav that she had concealed from him an 
but 
she answered in a hurry, to excuse herself, 
and let the cat out of the bag—excuse my 
vulgarity. 

“Tt was all that Mrs. Vivian’s fault. 
laughed at me so for not wearing them: and 
she has a waist you can span—the wretch!” 

“Oh, then, you have been wearing stays 
nely ?” 
you know I have. 
I have let it all out.” 

“ How could you do it, when you know, 
by experience, it is your death?” 

“But it looks so beautiful—a tiny waist.” 

“Tt looks as hideous as a Chinese foot, 
and, to the eye of science, far more disgust- 
ing; it is the cause of so many nasty dis- 


alarming symptom for several weeks; 


She 


clandesti 
“Why, 


stupid! 


Oh, what a 


eases. 

“ Just tell me one thing. 
ed at Mrs. Vivian ?” 

“Minutely. I look at all your friends 
with great anxiety, knowing no animal more 
dangerous than a fool. Vivian—a skinny 
woman, With a pretty face, lovely hair, good 
teeth, dying eyes—yes, lovely. A sure proof 
of a disordered stomach—and a waist pinch- 
ed in so unnaturally, that I said to myself, 
‘Where on earth idiot put her 
liver? Did you ever read of the frog who | 
burst trying to swell to an ox? Well, here 
is the rivalry reversed. Mrs. Vivian 
bag of bones in a balloon; she can machine | 
herself into a wasp; but a fine young woman 
like you, with flesh and muscle, must kill 
yourself three or four times before you can 
make your body as meagre, hideous, angu- 
lar, and unnatural as Vivian’s. But all you 
ladies are monomaniacs. One might as well 
offer the truth to a gorilla. It brought you 
to the edge of the grave. I saved you. 
Yet you could go and— God grant me 
patience! So I suppose these unprincipled 
women lent you their stays, to deceive your 
husband ?” 

“No. But they laughed at me so that 
Oh, Christie, ’m a wretch; I kept a pair at 
the Lucases’, and a pair at Madame Cie’s, 
and I put them on now and then.” 

“ But you never appeared here in them.” 

“What, before my tyrant? Oh no, I dared 
not.” 

“So you took them off before you came 
home ?” 

Rosa hung her head, and said “Yes,” in a 
reluctant whisper. 

Vou. XLVIL—No, 274.—37 


Have you look- 


does this 


is a} 


OF 


LETON. 
THE 
"SS READE 


DAY. 


You 
again in stays; 
dressed again without them; and all to de- 
ceive your husband, and kill yourself, at the 
bidding of two shallow, heartless women, 


‘You spent your daylight dressing. 


dressed to go out; dressed 


who would dance over your grave without a 
pang of remorse, or sentiment of any kind, 
since they live, like midges, only to dance in 
k 

“Oh, Christie! I’m so easily led. 
too great a fool to live. Kill me!” 

And she kneeled down, and renewed the 
request, looking up in his face with an ex- 
pression that might disarmed Cain 
ipsum, 

He smiled superior. “The question is, 
are you sorry you have been so naughty ?” 

“Yes, dear. Oh! oh!” 

* Will you be very good, to make up ?” 
Only tell me how: for it does 
not come natural to poor me.” 

“Keep out of those women’s way for the 
rest of the season.” 

“5 weil” 

“ Bring your stays home, and allow me to 
do what I like with them.” 

“Ofcourse. Cut them ina million pieces.” 

“Till you are recovered you must be my 
patient, and go nowhere without me.” 

“That is no punishment, I am sure.” 

“Punishment! Am I the man to punish 
you? Ionly want to save you.” 

“ Well, darling, it won’t be the first time.” 

“No; but I do hope it will be the last.” 


the sun, and SUC some worker's blood.” 


1 
have 


“Oh yes. 


—_——_@———— 


CHAPTER X. 


Sublatd causd tollitur effectus. 


The stays 
being gone, and dissipation moderated, Mrs. 
Staines bloomed again, and they gave one or 
two unpretending little dinners at the Bijou. 
Dr. Staines admitted no false friends to these. 
They never went beyond eight; five gentle- 
men, three ladies. By this arrangement the 
terrible discursiveness of the fair, and man’s 
cruel disposition to work a subject thread- 
bare, were controlled and modified, and a 
happy balance of conversation established. 
Lady Cicely Treherne was always invited, 
and always managed to come; for she said, 
“They were the most agweeable little paaties 
in London, and the host and hostess both so 
intewesting.” In the autumn Staines work- 
ed double tides with the pen, and found a 
vehicle for medical narratives in a weekly 
magazine that did not profess medicine. 
This new vein put him in heart. His fees, 
toward the end of the year, were less than 
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last year, because there was no hundred “To hear you speak, one would think it 


guinea fee; but there was a marked in-/| was my fault that we have so many bad ‘ 
crease in the small fees, and the unflagging | servants.” : . 
pen had actually earned him £200, or near-| “I never said it was your fault; but |] 
i! ly. So he was in good spirits. | think, dearest, a little more forbearance jy , 
og Not so Mrs. Staines; for some time she | tritles—” 





: 
had been uneasy, fretful, and like a person | “Trifles! trifles—for a mistress and maid 
with a weight on her mind. | o be seen dressed alike in the same chureh ? 

One Sunday she said to him, “Oh dear, | You take the servant’s part against me, that 


I do feel so dull. Nobody to go to church | 


t 
you do.” 


stone aaicesetaten or 








whose motto was “Hoe age,” minded. his 
book. Rosa had some intervals of atten- 
tion to the words, but found plenty of time 
to study the costumes. 


During the Litany in bustled Clara, the | 


house-maid, with a white jacket on so like 
her mistress’s that Rosa clutched her own 
convulsively to see whether she had not 
been skinned of it by some devilish sleight 
of hand. 

No, it was on her back; but Clara’s was 
identical. 

In her excitement Rosa pinched Staines, 
and with her nose, that went like a water- 


be with me, nor yet to the Zoo.” “You should not say that, even in jest. 
A ' “Tl go with you,” said Staines. | Come now, do you really think a jacket like 
Me 4 “You will? To which ?” | yours can make the servant look like you, 01 
ni ge “To both: in for a penny, in for a pound.” | detract from your grace and beauty? There 
a So to church they went; and Staines, 


is a very simple way: put your jacket by 
|for a future occasion, and wear something 
| else in its stead at church.” 

| “A nice thing, indeed, to give in to these 
| creatures. I won’t do it.” 

“Why won’t you, this once ?” 

“ Because I won’t—there !” 

“That is unanswerable,” said he. 

Mrs. Staines said that, but, when it came 
to acting, she deferred to her husband's 
| wish; she resigned her intention of sending 
| for Clara and giving her warning; on the 
|contrary, when Clara let her in, and the 
white jackets rubbed together in the nar- 
|row passage, she actually said nothing, but 


wagtail, pointed out the malefactor. Then | stalked to her own room, and tore her jacket 
she whispered, “Look! How dare she? off, and flung it on the floor. 


My very jacket! 
es, and dresses her hair like mine.” 

“Well, never mind,” whispered Staines. 
“Sunday is her day. We have got all the 
week to shine. There, don’t look at her. 
‘From all evil speaking, lying, and slan- 
dering 

“T can’t keep my eyes off her.” 

“Attend to the Litany. Do you know 
this is really a beautiful composition ?” 

“Td rather do the work fifty times over 
myself.” 

“Hush! people will hear you.” 

When they walked home, after church, 
Staines tried to divert her from the con- 
sideration of her wrongs; but no—all oth- 
er topics were too flat by comparison. 

She mourned the hard fate of mistresses— 
unfortunate creatures that could not do with- 
out servants. 

“ Ts not that a confession that servants are 
good, useful creatures, with all their faults ? 
Then, as to the mania for dress, why, that is 
not confined to them. It is the mania of the 
sex. Are you free from it?” 

“No, of course not. But I am a lady.” 

“Then she is your intellectual inferior, 
and more excusable. Any way, it is wise 
to connive at a thing we can’t help.” 

“What, keep her, after this? no, never.” 

“My dear, pray do not send her away, for 
she is tidy in the house, and quick, and bet- 
ter than any one we have had this last six 
months; and you know you have tried a 
great number.” 


Ear-rings too, and brooch- | 


Unfortunately, she was so long dressing 
| for the Zoo, that Clara came in to arrange 
the room. She picks up the white jacket, 
takes it in both hands, gives it a flap, and 
proceeds to hang it up in the wardrobe. 

| Then the great feminine heart burst its 
| bounds. 

| “You can leave that alone. 
| wear that again.” 

| Thereupon ensued an uneven encounter, 
Clara being one of those of whom the Serip- 
| ture says, “ the poison of asps is under their 
| tongues.” 

“La, ma’am,” said she, “why, t’ain’t so 
| very dirty.” 

| « No; but it is too common.” 

“Oh, because I’ve got one like it. Ay. 
Missises can’t abide a good-looking servant, 
nor to see ’em dressed becoming.” 

“‘ Mistresses do not like servants to forget 
their place, nor wear what does not become 
their situation.” 

“My situation! Why, I can pay my way, 
go where I will. I don’t tremble at the 
tradesman’s knock, as some do.” 

“Leave the room! Leave it this mo- 
ment.” 

“Leave the room, yes—and I'll leave the 
house too, and tell all the neighbors what I 
know about it.” 

She flounced out, and slammed the door, 
and Rosa sat down, trembling. 

Clara rushed to the kitchen, and there 
told the cook and Andrew Pearman how she 
had given it the mistress, and every word 


I shall not 
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she had said to her, with a good many more | 


she had not. 

The cook laughed, and encouraged her. 

tut Andrew Pearman wroth, and 
said, “ You to affront our mistress like that! 
Why, if I had heard you, I'd have twisted 
your neck for ye.” 

* “Jt would take a better man than you to 
dothat. You mind your own business. Stick 
to your one-horse chay.” 

“Well, I'm not above my place, for that 
matter. But you gals must always be aping 
your betters.” 

' “T have got a proper pride, that is all, 
and you haven’t. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself to do two men’s work- 


was 


drive a 
brougham and wait on a horse, and then 
come in and wait at table. You are a tea- 
kettle groom, that is what you are. Why, 
brother was coachman to Lord Fitz- 
James, and gave his lordship notice the first 
time he had to drive the children. Says he, 
‘IT don’t object to the children, my lord, but 
with her ladyship in the carriage.’ It’s such 
servants as you as spoil places. No servant 
as knows what’s due to a servant onght to 
know you. 
as I do, Mr. Pearman.” 

“You're a stuck-up hussy and a soldier’s 
jade,” roared Andrew. 

“And you are a low tea-kettle groom.” 

This expression wounded the great eques- 
trian heart to the quick; the rest of Sunday 
he pondered on it. The next morning he 


my 


drove the doctor as usual, but with a very 
heavy soul. 

Meantime the cook made haste and told 
the baker Pearman had “ got it hot” from 
the house-maid, and she had called him a 
tea-kettle groom; and in less than half an 
hour after that it was in every stable in the 


mews. Why, as Pearman was taking the 
horse out of the brougham, didn’t two little 
red-headed urchins call out, “ Here, come 
and see the tea-kettle groom!” and at night 
some mischievous boy chalked on the black 
door of the stable a large white tea-kettle, 
and next morning a drunken, idle fellow, 
with a clay pipe in his mouth, and a dirty 
pair of corduroy trowsers, no coat, but a 
shirt very open at the chest, showing in- 
flamed skin, the effect of drink, inspected 
that work of art with blinking eyes and 
vacillating toes, and said, ‘‘ This comes of a 
chap doing too much. A few more like you, 
and work would be searece. A fine thing for 
gentlefolks to make one man fill two places! 
but it ain’t the gentlefolks’ fault, it’s the 
man as humors ’em.” 

Pearman was a peaceable man, and made 
no reply, but went on with his work, only 
during the day he told his master that he 
should be obliged to him if he would fill his 
situation as soon as convenient. The master 
inquired the cause, and the man told him, 
and said the mews was too hot for him. 


They’d scorn your ’quaintance, | 
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The doctor offered him five pounds a year 
more, knowing he had a treasure: but Pear- 
man said, with sadness and firmness, that 
he had made up his mind to 
would. 


go, and go he 


The doctor’s heart fairly sank at the pros- 


| pect of losing the one creature he could de- 


pend upon. 

Next Sunday evening Clara was out, and 
fell in with friends, to whom she exaggerated 
her grievance. 

Then they worked her up to fury, after 
the manner of servants’ friends. She came 
home, packed her box, brought it down, and 
then flounced into the room to Doctor and 
Mrs. Staines, and said, “I sha’n’t sleep anoth- 
er night in this house.” 

Rosa was about to speak, but Dr. Staines 
forbade her: he said, ‘You had better think 
twice of that. You area good servant, though 
for once you have been betrayed into speak- 
ing disrespectfully. Why forfeit your char- 
acter and three weeks’ wages ?” 

“T don’t care for my wages. 
in such a house as this.” 


I won't stay 


“ Come, you must not be impertinent.” 

‘IT don’t mean to, Sir,” said she, lowering 
her voice suddenly; then, raising it as sud- 
denly, “ There are my keys, ma’am, and you 
can search my box.” 

“Mrs. Staines will not search your box ; 
and you will retire at once to your own part 
of the house.” 

“Tl go farther than that,” said she, and 
soon after the street-door was slammed ; the 
Bijou shook. 

At six o’clock next morning she came for 
her box. It had been put away for safety. 
Pearman told her she must wait till the doc- 
tor came down. She did not wait, but went 
at eleven A.M. to a police magistrate, and 
took out a summons against Dr. Staines, for 
detaining a box containing certain articles 
specified—value under fifteen pounds. 

When Dr. Staines heard she had been for 
her box, but left no address, he sent Pear- 
man to hunt for her. He could not find her. 
She avoided the house, but sent a woman for 
her diurnal love-letters. Dr. Staines sent 
the woman back to fetch her. She came, 
received her box, her letters, and the bal- 
ance of her wages, which was small, for 
Staines deducted the three weeks’ wages. 

Two days afterward, to his surprise, the 
summons was served. 

Out of respect for a court of justice, how- 
ever humble, Dr. Staines attended next Mon- 
day, to meet the summons. 

The magistrate was an elderly man, with 
a face shaped like a hog’s, but much richer 
in color, being purple and pimply: so foul 
a visage Staines had rarely seen, even in the 
lowest class of the community. 

Clara swore that her box had been opened, 
and certain things stolen out of it; and that 
she had been refused the box next morning. 
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Staines swore that he had never opened 
the box, and that if any one else had, it was 
with her consent, for she had left the keys 
for that purpose. He bade the magistrate 
observe that, if a servant went away like 
this, and left no address, she put it out of 
the master’s power to send her box after her: 
and he prove d he had some trouble to force 
her box on her. 

The pig-faced beak showed a manifest 
leaning toward the servant; but 
wasn’t a leg to stand on; 


there 
and he did not 
vas it credible, that any thing 
had been stolen out of her box. 


believe, hol 


At this moment Pearman, sent by Rosa, 
entered the court with an old gown of 
Clara’s that had been discovered in the 
seullery, and a scribbling-book of the doc- 
tor’s, which Clara had appropriated and 
written amorous verses in, very superior 
in number—to those that have come down 
to us from Anacreon. 

“Hand me those,” said the pig-faced beak. 
“What are they, Dr. Staines ?” 

‘IT really don’t know. I must ask my 
servant.” ‘ 

“Why, more things of mine that have 
been detained,” said Clara. 

‘Some things that have been found since 
she left,” said Staines. 

“Oh! those that hide know where to 
find.” 

“Young woman,” said Staines, “do not 
insult those whose bread you have eaten, 
and have given you many presents, besides 
your wages. Since you are so ready to ac- 
cuse people of stealing, permit me to say 
that this book is mine, and not yours; and 
yet, you: see, it is sent after you because you 
have written your trash in it.” 

The purple, pig-faced beak went instantly 
out of the record, and wasted a deal of time 
reading Clara’s poetry, and trying to be wit- 
ty. He raised the question whose book this 
was. The girl swore it was given her by a 
lady who was now in Rome. Staines swore 
he bought it of a certain stationer, and hap- 
pening to have his pass-book in his pocket, 
produced an entry corresponding with the 
date of the book. 


The pig-faced beak said that the doctor’s 
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was an improbable story, and that the gown | 


and the book were quite enough to justify 
the summons. Verdict, one guinea costs. 

“What, because two things she never de- 
manded have been found and sent after her? 
This is monstrous. I shall appeal to your 
superiors.” 

“Tf you are impertinent, I'll fine you five 
pounds.” 

“Very well, Sir. Now hear me: if this is 
an honest judgment, I pray God I may be 
dead before the year’s out ; and if it isn’t, I 
pray God you may be.” 

Then the pig-faced beak fired up, 
threatened to fine him for blaspheming. 


He deigned no reply, but paid the guine: 
and Clara swept out of the court with 
train a yard long, and leaning on the arm 
of a scarlet soldier, who avenged Dr. Staines 
with military promptitude. 

Christopher went home raging internally 
for hitherto he had never seen so 
of injustice. 


a 


£LTOSS a Cas 

One of his humble patients followed him, 
and said, “I wish I had known, Sir; you 
shouldn’t have come here to be insulted. 
Why, no gentleman can ever get justice 
against a servant-girl when keis sitting. It 
is notorious, and that makes these hussies 
so bold. I’ve seen that jade here with the 
same story twice afore.” 

Staines reached home more discomposed 
than he could have himself believed. The 
reason was that barefaced injustice in a 
court of justice shook his whole faith in 
man. He opened the street-door with his 
latch-key, and found two men standing in 
the passage. He inquired what they wanted. 

“Well, Sir,” said one of them, civilly 
enough, “ we only want our due.” 

“ For what ?” 

“For goods delivered at this house, Sir. 
Balance of account.” And he handed hima 
butcher's bill, £88 11s. 51d. 

“You must be mistaken ; we run no Dills 
here. We pay ready money for every thing.” 

‘* Well, Sir,” said the butcher, “there have 
been payments ; but the balance has always 
been gaining; and we have been put otf so 
often, we determined to see the master. 
Show you the books, Sir, and welcome.” 

“This instant, if you please.” He took 
the butcher’s address, who then retired, and 
the other tradesman, a grocer, told him a 
similar tale; balance, sixty pounds odd. 

He went to the butcher's, sick at heart, 
inspected the books, and saw that, right or 
wrong, they were incontrovertible; that 
debt had been gaining slowly but surely al- 
most from the time he confided the accounts 
to his wife. She had kept faith with him 
about five weeks, no more. 

The grocer’s books told a similar tale. 

The debtor put his hand to his heart, and 
stood a moment. The very grocer pitied 
him, and said, “ There’s no hurry, doctor ; 
a trifle on account, if settlement in full is 


not convenient just now. I see you have 


| been kept in the dark.” 


“No, no,” said Christopher; “Ill pay 
every shilling.” He gave one gulp, and hur- 
ried away. 

At the fish-monger’s the same story, only 


for a smaller amount. 


A bill of nineteen pounds at the very 
pastry-cook’s; a place she had promised him, 
as her physician, never to enter. 

At the draper’s, thirty-seven pounds odd. 

In short, wherever she had dealt, the 


| . 
and | same system; partial payments, and ever- 


growing debt. 
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Remembering Madame Cie, he drove in a 
to Regent Street, for Mrs. 
Staines’s account. 

‘Shall I send it, Sir?” 

‘No; I will take it with me.” 

‘Miss Edwards, make out Mrs. Staines’s 
account, if you please.” 


cab and asked 


Miss Edwards was a good while making it 
out; but it was ready at last. He thrust it 
into his pocket, without daring to look at it 
then; but he went into Verrey’s, asked for 
a cup of coffee, and there perused the docu- 
ment. 

Mrs. Dr. Starnes 

To Mapame Cir 

To 1 black - 
To 1 costume of réseda faille, with cashmere 
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To 1 bonnet of pink velvet, with plume 
To making trained dress of blue gros grain 
To 12 yards of gros grain for do., with trim- 
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He home, and into his studio, and 
sat down on his hard beech chair; he looked 
round on his books and his work, and then, 
for the first time, remembered how long and 
how patiently he had toiled for every hun- 
dred pounds he had made; and he laid the 
evidences of his wife’s profusion and deceit 


lo 6 0 
99 8 6 


went 


by the side of those signs of painful industry 
and self-denial, and his soul filled with bit- 


terness. “Deceit! Deceit 

Mrs. Staines heard he was in the house, 
and came to know about the trial. 
came hurriedly in, and caught him with his 
head on the table, in an attitude of prostra- 
tion, quite new to him; he raised his head 
directly he heard her, and revealed a face 
pale, stern, and wretched. 

“Oh! what the 
she. 

“The matter is what it has always been, 
if I could only have seen it. You have de- 
ceived me, and disgraced yourself. Look at 
those bills.” 

“ What bills ?—oh !” 

“You have had an allowance for house- 
keeping.” 

“It wasn’t enough.” 

“Tt was plenty, if you had kept faith with 
me, and paid ready money. 
for the first five weeks. I am housekeeper 
now, and I shall allow myself two pound 
week less, and not owe a shilling either.” 

“ Well, all I know is, I couldn’t do it; no 
woman could.” 


is matter now?” said 


It was enough 


Sa 


“Then you should have come to me and 
said so; and I would have shown you how. 
Was I in Egypt, or at the North Pole, that 
you could not find me, to treat me like a 
friend? You have ruined us; these debts 
will sweep away the last shilling of our little 


She | 


capital; but it isn’ 
miserable deceit.” 

Rosa’s eye caught the sum total of Madame 
Cie’s bill, and she turned pale. “ Oh, what 
a cheat that woman is!” 

But she turned paler when Christopher 
said, ‘“‘ That is the one honest bill, for I gave 
you leave. It is these that part us; these ; 
these. Look at them, false heart! There, 
go and pack up your things. We can live 
here no longer; we are ruined. I must send 
you back to your father.” 

“T thought you would, sooner or later,” 
said Mrs. Staines, panting, trembling, but 
showing a little fight. “He told 


you I 
fit to be a poor man’s wife.” 


wasn’t 
‘An honest man’s wife, you mean: that 
is what you are not fit for. You will 
home to your father, and I shall go into 
some humble lodging to work for you. Tl 
contrive to keep you, and find you a hun- 
dred a year to spend in dress--the 
thing your heart can really love. 
won't have an enemy here in the 
of a friend, and I won't 
me I must treat 
like a traitor.” 


only 
But I 
ss 

disguise 
have a wife about 
like a servant and watch 


The words were harsh, but the agony with 
which they were spoken distinguished them 
from vulgar vituperation. 

They overpowered poor Rosa; she had 
been ailing a little some time, and from re- 
morse and terror, coupled with other causes, 
nature gave way. Her lips turned white, 
she gasped inarticulately, and, with a little 
piteous moan, tottered, and swooned dead 
away. 

He was walking wildly about, ready to 
tear his hair, when she tottered; he saw 
her just in time to save her, and laid her 
gently on the floor, and kneeled over her. 

Away went anger and every other feeling 
but love and pity for the poor weak creature 
that, with all her faults, was so lovable and 
so loved. He applied no remedies at first ; 
he knew they were useless and nnnecessary ; 
he laid her head quite low, and opened door 
and window, and loosened all her dress, sigh- 
ing deeply all the time at her condition. 

While he was thus employed, suddenly a 
strange cry broke from him; a cry of hor- 
ror, remorse, joy, tenderness, all combined ; 
a ery compared with which language is in- 
articulate. His swift and practical eye had 
made a discovery. 

He kneeled over her, with his eyes dilat- 
ing and his hands clasped 
and tender remorse. 

She stirred. 


a picture of love 


Then he made haste and applied his rem- 
edies, and brought her slowly back to life: 
he lifted her up and carried her in his arms 
quite away from the bills and things, that 
when she came to she might see nothing to 
revive her distress. He carried her to the 
drawing-room, and kneeled down and rock- 
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ed her in his arms, and pressed her again 
and again gently to his heart, and cried 
over her. ‘Oh, my dove, my dove! the 
tender creature God gave me to love and 
cherish, and have I used it harshly? If I 
had only known! if I had only known!” 

While he was thus bemoaning her, and 
blaming himself, and crying over her like 
the rain—he, whom she had never seen shed 
a tear before in all his troubles—she was 
coming to entirely, and her quick ears 
caught his words, and she opened her lovely 
eyes on him. 

“T forgive you, dear,” she said, feebly. 
“Bor I HOPE YOU WILL BE A KINDER FA- 
THER THAN A HUSBAND.” 

These quiet words, spoken with rare grav- 
ity and softness, went through the great 
heart like a knife. 

He gave a sort of shiver, but said not a 
word. 

But that night he made a solemn vow to 
God that no harsh word from his lips should 
ever again strike a being so weak, so loving, 
and so beyond his comprehension. Why look 
for courage and candor in a creature so timid 
and shy she could not even tell her husband 
that until, with her subtle sense, she saw he 
had discovered it ? 


—— 


CHAPTER XI. 

To be a father; to have an image of his 
darling Rosa, and a fruit of their love to 
live and work for: this gave the sore heart 
a heavenly glow, and elasticity to bear. 
Should this dear object be born to an in- 
heritance of debt, of poverty? Never. 

He began to act as if he was even now a 
father. He entreated Rosa not to trouble 
or vex herself; he would look into their 
finances, and set all straight. ; 

He paid all the bills, and put by a quarter’s 
rent and taxes. Then there remained of his 
little capital just £10. 

He went to his printers, and had a thou- 
sand order-checks printed. These forms ran 
thus: 

“ Dr. Staines, of 13 Dear Street, Mayfair 
(blank for date), orders of (blank here for 
tradesman and goods. ordered), for cash. 
Received same time (blank for tradesman’s 
receipt). Notice.—Dr. Staines disowns all 
orders not printed on this form, and paid 
for at date of order.” 

He exhibited these forms, and warned all 
the trades-people before a witness whom he 
took round for that purpose. 

He paid off Pearman on the spot. Pear- 
man had met Clara, dressed like a pauper, 
her soldier having emptied her box to the 
very dregs, and he now offered to stay. But 
it was too late. 

Staines told the cook Mrs. Staines was in 
delicate health, and must not be troubled 
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with any thing. She must come to him for 
all orders. 

“Yes, Sir,” said she. But she no sooner 
comprehended the cheek system fully than 
she gave warning. It put a stop to her 
wholesale pilfering. Her cooks had made 
full £100 out of Rosa among them since she 
began to keep accounts. 

Under the male housekeeper every article 
was weighed on delivery, and this soon re- 
vealed that the butcher and the fish-monger 
had habitually delivered short weight from 
the first, besides putting down the same 
thing twice. The things were sent back 
that moment, with a printed form, stating 
the nature and extent of the fraud. 

The washer-woman, who had been pilfer- 
ing wholesale so long as Mrs. Staines and 
her sloppy-headed maids counted the linen, 
and then forgot it, was brought up with a 
run, by triplicate forms, and by Staines 
counting the things before two witnesses, 
and compelling the washer-woman to count 
them as well, and verify or dispute on the 
spot. The laundress gave warning—a plain 
confession that stealing had been part of 
her trade. 

He kept the house well for £3 a week, 
exclusive of coals, candles, and wine. His 
wife had had £5, and whatever she asked 
for dinner-parties, yet found it not half 
enough upon her method. 

He kept no coachman. If he visited a 
patient, a man in the yard drove him at a 
shilling per hour. 

By these means, and by working like a 
galley-slave, he dragged his expenditure 
down almost to a level with his income. 

Rosa was quite content at first, and thought 
herself lucky to escape reproaches on such 
sasy terms. 

But by-and-by so rigorous a system began 
to gall her. One day she fancied a Bath 
bun ; sent the new maid to the pastry-cook’s. 
Pastry-cook asked to see the doctor’s order. 
Maid could not show it, and came back bun- 
less. 

Rosa came into the study to complain to 
her husband. 

“ A Bath bun,” said Staines. “ Why, they 
are colored with anatto, to save an egg, and 
anatto is adulterated with chromates that 
are poison. Adulteration upon adulteration. 
I'll make you a real Bath bun.” Off coat, 
and into the kitchen, and made her three, 
pure, but rather heavy. He brought them 
her in due course. She declined them lan- 
guidly. She was off the notion, as they say 
in Scotland. 

“Tf I can’t have a thing when I want it, 
I don’t care for it at all.” Such was the 
principle she laid down for his future guid- 
ance. 

He sighed, and went back to his work; 
she cleared the plate. 

One day, when she asked for the carriage, 
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he told her the time was now come for her 
to leave off carriage exercise. She must 
walk with him every day, instead. 

“ But I don’t like walking.” 

“JT am sorry for that. But it is necessary 
to you, and by-and-by your life may depend 
it.” 

Quietly, but inexorably, he dragged her | 
out walking every day. 

In one of these walks she stopped at a) 
shop window, and fell in love with some |} 
baby’s things. “Oh! I must have that,” 
“T must. I shall die if I don’t; 
you'll see, now.” 

* “You shall,” said he, “when I can pay 
for it,” and drew her away. 

The tears of disappointment stood in her 
eyes, and his heart yearned over her. But 
he kept his head. 

He changed the dinner-hour to six, and 
used to go out directly afterward. 

She began to complain of his leaving her 
alone like that. 

“Well, but wait a bit,” said he; ‘sup- 
pose I am making a little money by it, to 
buy you something you have set your heart 
on, poor darling !” 

In a very few days after this, he brought 
her a little box with a slit in it. He shook 
it, and money rattled; then he unlocked 
it, and poured out a little pile of silver. 
“There,” said he, “ put on your bonnet, and 
come and buy those things.” 


on 


said she. 


She put on her bonnet, and on the way 
she asked how it came to be all in silver. 

“That is a puzzler,” said he, “ isn’t it ?” 

“ And how did you make it, dear; by writ- 
ing ?” 


*No.” 


“ By fees from poor people ?” 
‘‘ What, undersell my brethren! 


no! 


Hang it, 
My dear, I made it honestly, and some 
day I will tell you how I made it; at pres- 
ent, all I will tell you is this: I saw my dar- 
ling longing for something she had a right 
to long for; I saw the tears in her sweet 
eyes, and—oh, come along, do. Iam wretch- 
ed till I see you with the things in your 
hand.” 

They went to the shop; and Staines sat 
and watched Rosa buying baby clothes. 
Oh, it was a pretty sight to see this modest 
young creature, little more than a child her- 
self, anticipating maternity, but blushing 
every now and then, and looking askant at 
her lord and master. How his very bowels 
yearned over her! 


And, when they got home, she spread the | 


things on the table, and they sat hand in 
hand, and looked at them, and she leaned 
her head on his shoulder, and went quietly 
to sleep there. 

And yet, as time rolled on, she became ir- 
ritable at times and impatient, and wanted 


all manner of things she could not have, | 


and made him unhappy. 


Then he was out from six o’clock till one, 
and she took it into her head to be jealous. 
So many hours to spend away from her! 
Now that she wanted all his comfort. 

Presently Ellen, the new maid, got gossip- 
ing in the yard, and a groom told her her 
master had a sweetheart on the sly, he 
thought; for he drove the brougham out 
every evening himself; “and,” said the 
man, ‘“‘he wears a mustache at night.” 

Ellen ran in, brimful of this, and told the 
cook ; the cook told the washer-woman ; the 
washer-woman told a dozen families, till 
about two hundred people knew it. 

At last it came to Mrs. Staines in a round- 
about way, at the very moment when she 
was complaining to Lady Cicely Treherne 
of her hard lot. She had been telling her 
she was nothing more than a lay figure in 
the house. 

“My husband is housekeeper now, and 
cook and all, and makes me delicious dishes, 
I can tell you; such curries! I couldn’t keep 
the house with five pounds a week, so now 
he does it with three: and I never get the 
carriage, because walking is best for me; 
and he takes it out every night to make 
money. I don’t understand it.” 

Lady Cicely suggested that perhaps Dr. 
Staines thought it best for her to be relieved 
of all worry, and so undertook the house- 
keeping. 

“No, no, no,” said Rosa; “TI used to pay 
them all a part of their bills, and then a lit- 
tle more, and so I kept getting deeper; and 
I was ashamed to tell Christie, so that he 
calls deceit; and oh, he spoke to me so cru- 
elly once! 
poor dear! 


But he was very sorry afterward, 

Why are girls brought up so 
silly? all piano, and no sense; and why 
are men sillier still to go and marry such 
silly things? A wife! I am not so much 
a servant. Oh, I am finely humiliated, 
and,” with a sudden hearty naiveté all her 
own, “it serves me just right.” 


as 


While Lady Cicely was puzzling this out, 
in came a letter. Rosa opened it, read it, 
and gave a ery like a wounded deer. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I am a miserable wom- 
an. What will become of me ?” 

The letter informed her bluntly that her 
husband drove his brougham out every night 
to pursue @ criminal amour. 

While Rosa was wringing her hands in 
real anguish of heart, Lady Cicely read the 
letter carefully. 

“T don’t believe this,” said she, quietly. 

“Not true! Why, who would be so wick- 
ed as to stab a poor, inoffensive wretch like 
me if it wasn’t true ?” 

“ The first ugly woman would, in a minute. 
Don’t you see the writer can’t tell you where 
he goes? Dwives his bwougham out! That 
is all your infaumant knows.” 


“Oh, my dear friend, bless you! What 


| have I been complaining to you about? All 
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is light, except to lose his love. What shall 
Ido? I will never tell him. I will never 
affront him by saying I suspected him.” 


* Wosa, if you do that, you will always | 


have a serpent gnawing you. No; you must 
put the letter quietly into his hand, and say, 
‘Is there any twuth in that ?’” 

“Oh, Leould not. I haven’t the courage. 
If I do that, I shall know by his face is there 
any truth in it.” 


“Well, and you must know the twuth. | 


You shall know it. I want to know it too; 
for, if he does not love you twuly, I will 
nevaa twust myself to any thing so deceit- 
ful as a man.” 

Rosa, at last, consented to follow this ad- 
vice. 

After dinner she put the letter into Chris- 


topher’s hand, and asked him quietly was | 


there any truth in that: then her hands 
trembled, and her eyes drank him. 


Christopher read it, and frowned; then he | 


looked up, and said, “ No, not a word. What 
scoundrels there are in the world! 


and tell you that, now! 


To £o 
Why, you little 
goose, have you been silly enough to be- 
lieve it?” 

“No,” said she, irresolutely. “ But do you 
drive the brougham out every night ?” 

“Except Sunday.” 

“ Where ?” 

“My dear wife, I never loved you as I love 
you now, and if it was not for you I should 
not drive the brougham out of nights. That 


is all I shall tell you at present; but some | 


day I'll tell you all about it.” 

He took such a calm high hand with her 
about it, that she submitted to leave it 
there; but from this moment the serpent 
doubt nibbled her. 


It had one curious effect, though. She | 


left off complaining of trifles. 

Now, it happened one night that Lady 
Cicely Treherne and a friend were at a con- 
cert in Hanover Square. The other lady 
felt rather faint, and Lady Cicely offered to 
take her home. The carriages had not yet 
arrived, and Miss Macnamara said to walk a 
few steps would do her good. A smart cab- 
man saw them from a distance, and drove 
up, and, touching his hat, said, “Cab, la- 
dies ?” 

It seemed a very superior cab, and Miss 
Macnamara said “ Yes” directly. 

The cabman bustled down and opened the 
door; Miss Macnamara got in first, then 
Lady Cicely ; her eye fell on the cabman’s 
face, which was lighted full by a street lamp, 
and it was Christopher Staines! 


He started and winced, but the woman of | 


the world never moved a muscle. 

“Where to?” said Staines, averting his 
head. 

She told him where, and when they got 
out, said, “I'll send it you by the servant.” 

A flunky soon after appeared with half 


a crown, and the amateur coachman droy 
away. He said to himself, “ Come, my mus 
| tache is a better disguise than I thought.” 
Next day, and the day after, he asked 
Rosa, with affected carelessness, had sly 
heard any thing of Lady Cicely. 
| “No, dear; but I dare say she will eal] 
| this afternoon: it is her day.” 
| She did call at last, and, after a few words 
| with Rosa, became a little restless, and asked 
if she might consult Dr. Staines. 
| “Certainly, dear; come to his studio.” 
| ‘No; might I see him here?” 
| “Certainly.” She rang the bell, and told 
| the servant to ask Dr. Staines if he would I 
| kind enough to step into the drawing-room. 

Dr. Staines came in, and bowed to Lady 
| Cicely, and eyed her a little uncomfortably. 
| She began, however, in a way that put 
| him quite at his ease. “ You remember thi 
| advice you gave us about my little cousin 
Tadcastah.” 

“Perfectly ; his life is very precarions; he 
| is bilious, consumptive, and, if not watched, 
| will be epileptical; and he has a fond, weak 
| mother, who will let him kill himself.” 

“ Exactly: and you wecommended a sea- 
| voyage, with a medical attendant to watch 
his diet, and contwol his habits. Well, sh 
| took other advice, and the youth is worse; 
so now she is fwightened, and a month ago 
| She asked me to pwopose to you to sail about 
| with Tadeastah ; and she offered me a thou- 
| sand pounds a year. I puton my stiff look, 
and said, ‘Countess, with every desiah to 
oblige you, I must decline to cawwy that 
offah to a man of genius, learning, and wep- 
utation, who has the ball at his feet in 
| London,’ ” 
| “Lord forgive you, Lady Cicely.” 
| “Lord bless her, for standing up for my 
| Christie.” 
| Lady Cicely continued: “Now, this good 
| lady, you must know, is not exactly one of 
|}us; the late earl mawwied into cotton, o1 
| wool, or something. So she said, ‘Name 
| your price for him.’ I shwugged my shoul- 
| ders, smiled affably, and as affectedly as you 
| like, and changed the subject. But since 
then things have happened. I am afwaid 
it is my duty to make you the judge wheth- 
|} er you choose to sail about with that little 

cub— Rosa, I can beat about the bush no 
longer. Is it a fit thing that a man of 
genius, at whose feet we ought all to be 
sitting with reverence, should drive a cab 
in the public streets? Yes, Rosa Staines, 
your husband drives his brougham out at 
| night, not to visit any other lady, as that 
anonymous wretch told you, but to make a 
few miserable shillings for you.” 

“Oh, Christie !” 

“Tt is no use, Dr. Staines; I must and 
will tell her. My dear, he drove me three 
nights ago. He had a cabman’s badge on 
his poorarm. If you knew what I suffered 
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Indeed it seems cruel | 
but I could not keep it from 
Rosa, and the reason I muster courage to say 


in those five minutes! 


to speak of it 


it before you, Sir, is because I know she has 
other friends who keep you out of their con- 
sultations; and, after all, it is the world that 
ought to blush, and not you.” 

Her ladyship’s kindly bosom heaved, and 
she wanted to ery; so she took her hand- 
kerchief out of her pocket without the least 
hurry, and pressed it delicately to her eyes, 
and did ery quietly, but without any dis- 
guise, like a brave lady, who neither cried 
nor did any thing else she was ashamed to 


ye 


seen at 
As for Rosa, she sat sobbing round Chris- 
topher’s neck, and kissed him with all her 


il. 
‘Dear me!” “You are } 
both very kind. But, begging your pardon, 
it is much ado about nothing.” 

Lady Cicely took no notice of that obser- 
vation. “So, Rosa dear,” said she, “I think 
you are the person to decide whether he had 
not better sail about with that little cub, 
than Oh!” 

“T will settle that,” said Staines. “I have 
one beloved creature to provide for. I may 
have another. Turn- 
ing a brougham into a cab, whatever you 
may think, is an honest way of making it, 
and I am not the first doctor who has coined | 
his brougham at night. But, if there is a 
good deal of money to be made by sailing 
with Lord Tadeaster, of course I should pre- 
fer that to cab-driving, for I have never 
made above twelve shillings a night.” 


said Christopher. 


I must make money. 


“ Oh, as to that, she shall give you fifteen | 
hundred a year.” 

“Then I jump at it.” 

“What! and leave me! 

“Yes, love: leave you—for your good; 
and only for a time. Lady Cicely, it is a 
offer. My darling Rosa will have | 
every comfort—ay, every luxury, till I come 
and then we will start afresh, with a 
good balance, and with more experience 
than we did at first.” 

Lady Cicely gazed on him with wonder. 
She said, “ Oh, what stout hearts men have! 
No, no; don’t let him go. See, he is acting. 
His great heart is torn with agony. I will 
have no hand in parting man and wife—no, 
not for a day.” And she hurried away in 
rare agitation. 


eh 


noble 


home, 


| “ British gold!’—calls him 


Rosa fell on her knees, and asked Christo- 
pher’s pardon for having been jealous; and | 
that day she was a flood of divine tender- 
She repaid him richly for driving the 
But she was unnaturally cool about 
Lady Cicely ; and the exquisite reason soon | 
came out. “Oh yes! She is very good, 
very kind; but it is not for me now! 
you shall not sail about with her cub of a 
cousin, and leave me at such a time.” 


ness. 


eab. 


\ 


| a century. 


No!| 
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Christopher groaned. 

“Christie, you shall not s 
again. 
love with you. 
fore.” 


that lady 
She came here to part us. She is in 


I was blind not to see it be- 


Next day, as Lady Cicely sat alone in the 
morning-room thinking over this very scene, 
a footman brought in a ecard note. 
“Dr. Staines begs particularly to see Lady 
Cicely Treherne.” 

The lady’s pale cheek colored ; she stood 
‘“T will see Dr. 


and a 


irresolute a single moment. 
Staines,” said she. 

Dr. Staines came 
he had not 
saw him last. 

She looked at him full, and divined this 
at a glance. She motioned him 
and sat down herself, with her white hand 
pressing her forehead, and her head turned 
a little away from him. 


in, looking pale and 


wort 5 


} 1 
slept &@ Wink since she 


to a seat, 


NEWSPAPERS AND EDITORS.* 
J) HAT is more entertaining than an old 
newspaper? Yesterday’s is stale and 
dull; but to take up one that was printed a 
hundred years ago, and scan its dingy col- 


| umns, its news, its gossip, and still more its 


advertisements, is like receiving direct com- 
munication from another world. Such a 
paper lies before me at this moment. It is 
a copy of the New Jersey Gazette, printed by 
Isaac Collins, at Trenton, New Jersey, on the 
24th of March, 1779. The contrast it presents 


| with the Times, Herald, and Tribune of this 


morning represents the growth of more than 
It is yellow and dingy with age, 


| of insignificant proportions, printed on coarse 
| paper in large but not inelegant type. 


Al- 
though published in stirring times, it con- 
tains but little news, and that is packed 
away in odd without any of the 
headings or display now in vogue to eall at- 
tention to important intelligence. The whole 
of the first page is taken up with a com- 
munication in defense of Continental cur- 
rency against the attacks of some sordid in- 
dividual who preferred “ hard money” to the 
greenbacks of the period. It is very spicily 
written, and shows that newspaper vituper- 
ation is not altogether a vice of modern 
growth. The writer accuses his antagonist 
of being a “ British spy’—the old story of 
“an awkward 
braggadocio” who has “the effrontery to 
talk big of his birth, education, figure, and 
breeding,” “this Hard - Money, 
amidst all his straining at high figure to 
cover real fact, and pretending to derive 
his genealogy from the sunbeams, is well 
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known to be descended of as low, obscure, 
mongrel, and motley a mixture as any to be 
met with. The old man of the family is a 
mulatto; the mother an Indian,” etc., ete. 
It is easy to imagine “ Hard-Money’s” feel- 
ings on taking up this number of the Gazette. 
have no copy of the paper containing 

hig reply; but who can doubt that it was 
pitched in the same lofty strain of scorn in 
which editors, Congressmen, and belligerent 
correspondents of our own day are accus- 
tomed to “ hurl back” injurious accusations ? 
Turning to the other pages, we find the 
latest news from London to be under date 
of December 9. Among the items is one to 
the effect that 12,000 British troops are to be 
sent to New York in the spring. Another 
announces that “all the bishops but four, to 
their immortal honor, declined voting for that 
diabolical engine of cruelty, the American 
proclamation, and avoided countenancing 
the vindictive shedding of Christian blood.” 
We also learn that “ the vacancies in the Hes- 
sian troops alone, now at New York, it is 
said, require upward 
up.” <A correspondent “from camp at Faz- 
zel’s place in Georgia,” under date of January 
27, gives 
British attack upon the camp. <A “personal” 
states that ‘‘ Major-General Arnold hath ob- 
tained leave to retire a while from the duties 
of his station to take charge of his domestic 
affairs.” <A letter “from one of our pleni- 
potentiaries at Paris, dated October 18, 
1778,” gives the important information that 
“the embassador of the King of Naples has 
declared to us in form that his master has 
directed his ports to be open to all vessels 


belonging to the United States; and the} 


Dutch are more than half inclined to ac- 
knowledge our independence.” 

Some of the advertisements are very curi- 
ous. Here is an amusing sample : 

“*Was found the day of the battle at Monmouth, the | 


28 of July, 1778, by one of the company of militia | 
under Capt. Parker, of Col. Frelinghuysen’s battalion, 


and put into Capt. Parker’s baggage waggon, a good | 


shirt, marked I. L., and a pair of trowsers or drawers, 
inclosed in a knapsack. Whoever gives the further 
particulars and proves property shall have them by 
applying to me at Baskinridge. Henry Dae tis.” 


Shirts and trowsers were evidently scarce 
and precious in those days; and the honesty 
of Mr. Henry Dalglis in advertising them, 
at an expense of two dollars (that being the 
rate for “advertisements of moderate length” 
in the Gazette), deserves to be put on perma- 
nent record. The incident will remind our 
readers of the reckless manner with which 
the “boys in blue” threw away shirts, blank- 
ets, overcoats, and other articles of clothing 
in the earlier days of the rebellion. 

Several other advertisements carry us 
back to a phase of society which has long 
passed away in the Northern States, and 
from which the whole Union is now happily 
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f 4000 to fill them | 


a spirited account of the repulse of a | 


him Mr. Senmnal Shane, of Trenton, off Ts 
twenty dollars reward for the return of 
negro man named Tom,” who is ioeeaihied as 
“a well-set fellow, about 5 feet 8 or 9 inches 
high.” Tom did not leave his master’s house 
empty-handed: he had on “a short bear- 
skin coat, white vest, buckskin breeches. 
and a round hat; he likewise took with him 
a brown coat lined with brown shalloon, one 
striped Damascus vest, and sundry other 
clothes.” A postscript to the advertisement 
states that he was supposed to have taken 
“the York road,” with the intention of get- 
ting “to the enemy.” Most of the adver- 
tisers of goods, lands, etc., state that the 
Continental “emissions [of paper money] 
of May 20, 1777, and April 11, 1778, will be 
received in payment.” 
No history could give so graphic and liv- 
ing a picture of the time as this dingy, 
| insignificant sheet affords. It is the time 
itself. And if a newspaper not quite a hun- 
dred years old is so precious a memorial of 
manners, customs, and events, what would 
we give if we could have as faithful a record 
| of the olden days of Greece and Rome? An 
eminent scholar has said that a copy of the 
Athens Times (had such a paper ever existed) 
of the days of Pericles would outweigh in 
historical value all the researches and dis- 
coveries of the most learned of antiquari- 
ans. The old Romans had something of the 
| kind, but no copies have come down to us. 
The Chinese, who seem to have anticipated 
by ages many of the most important inven- 
tions of the European nations, claim also to 
have been the first to establish a newspaper ; 
and if it be true that the files of the Pekin 
Gazette, preserved in the imperial library at 
the celestial capital, run back in unbroken 
succession three or four thousand years, ac- 
| cording to the rather extravagant assertions 
|of Chinese historians, it may be that the y 
| contain much that is curious and valuable, 
| which the researches of scholars may some 
day bring to light for the benefit of outside 
barbarians. 

The first journalists of Europe undoubt- 
edly made their début in Rome. The Acta 
| Diurna, in manuscript, were the prototype, 
|on a small scale, of the newspapers of the 
present day. They recorded remarkable 
events, gave reports of fires, executions, and 
public debates; the Roman Tribune had its 
House, and its Winter, and its Wilkins to 


| criticise public plays, and its Jenkins to de- 


scribe the fétes of that happy period. In 
later times, before the invention of printing, 
news was distributed by news-letters and 
news circulars, written in Venice, Nurem- 
berg, Augsburg, Amsterdam, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, Leipsic, Paris, London, and Boston, as 
it had previously been done in Rome, by paid 
letter-writers in those news centres, and sent 
to their principals in other places—not un- 


\like the correspondence from London, or 
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Canton, or Washington, at the present time, 
bv the bankers, merchants, and editors of 
Boston, or New York, or Chicago, or Cincin- | 
nati. There is evidence of their being cir- | 
culated in Venice in 1536, a century after 
Koster introduced his rude style of type | 
and ink. There are thirty volumes of these 
news-letters preserved in the Magliabecchi 
Library in Florence, and some, We believe, 
are filed away in the British Museum. The 
news circulars of Augsburg were started to- | 
ward the close of the sixteenth century. 
There appeared the Ordinari Zeittunger and 
the Extraordinari Zeittunger. There is a col- 
lection of these journals from 1568 to 1604 
in the Vienna Library. They were issued 
by the mercantile house of the Messrs. Fug- 
ger, who had agents scattered every where 

merchants and traders well posted on the 
current events of the day. Nine of John 
Campbell’s news-letters, written in Boston 
in 1703, the year before he resorted to the 
printing -press, have lately been added to 
the collection of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. These news-letters were, of 
course, the pioneers of the newspapers of 
the world. 

Authorities have differed widely as to the 
nation and city entitled to the honor of hav- 
ing started the first printed newspaper. 
For many years it was supposed that the 
credit belonged to England. 
that the British Museum had a copy of the 
earliest paper in its collection. It was called 
the English Mercurie, and printed July 23, 
1588; but it has been shown that this copy, 
like specimens of rare old coins, was spuri- 
ous, and gotten up for sale. Watts, the bib- 
liographer of the Museum, who saw, on ex- 
amination, that the type and paper were of 
modern origin, and did not belong to the 
sixteenth century, exposed the forgery. It 
was an ingenious fabrication, pretending to 
give the news of the Spanish Armada, which 
was destroyed in the English Channel by 
Drake and Howard a day or two previous to 
the date of the sheet. There were seven 
numbers of this spurious Mercurie produced 
—four in manuscript, and three in print. 

Venice has also claimed the honor of lead- 
ing the way in giving newspapers to the 
world. The Gazzetta, thus named because 
it sold for a small piece of money called 
gazzetta, it is asserted, was printed there in 
1570, and it is pretended that copies of this 
paper of that date are in one or two collec- 
tions in London. But late discoveries have | 
apparently established the claim of the old | 
German city of Nuremberg to this high 
honor. A paper called the Gazette, according 
to trustworthy authorities, was printed in 
that city as early as 1457, five years after 
Peter Schiffer cast the first metal type in 
matrices. Nuremberg, with the first paper 
in the fifteenth century, also claims the 
honor of the first paper in the sixteenth | 





Jeentury. There is an anciently printed 


It was claimed | 


sheet in the Libri collection which ante- 
dates all others except the sheet of 1457 and 
It is called the 
Neue Zeitung aus Hispanien und Italien, and 
bears the date of February, 1534. The 
British Museum, it is said, has a duplicate 
of this sheet. ‘ 

Thus to Germany belongs the honor not 
only of the first printers and the first print- 
ing, but also of the first printed newspaper. 
It has also another claim to distinction. In 
1615 Egenolf Eurmel started Die Frankfurter 
Oberpostamis Zeitung, the first daily paper in 
the world. This journal is still published ; 
and the city of Frankfort is to erect a mon- 
ument in honor of its founder and editor as 
the father of newspapers. 

The fifth newspaper in the world appeared 
in England in 1622, toward the close of the 
reign of James the First, and shortly after 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s unsuccessful voyage to 
America. It was published by Nicholas 
Bourne and Thomas Archer. The earliest 
sheet known of this paper is dated May 23, 
1622. It was entitled the Weekley Newes. 
Although the name of Nathaniel Butters 
does not appear till September 22, he is called 
the father of the English press because of 
his earlier efforts in this profession. Nicholas 
Bourne, Thomas Archer, Nathaniel Newbury, 
William Sheffard, Bartholomew Downes, and 
Edward Alide were associates of Butters. 
They met with indifferent success. Ben 
Jonson, in the Staple of ridiculed 
these half-fledged newspaper men. So did 
Fletcher and Shirley. The playwrights were 
then the censors of the public, and news- 
papers were considered enterprising to ob- 
tain the earliest copies of play-bills. Oth- 
er wits made fun of the Newes. But since 
that period the journalists have changed 
places with the playwrights, and have be- 
come not only the critics and the arbiters 
on the stage, but in the cars, at the breakfast- 


the Chronicle of Cologne. 


News, 


| table, in the drawing-room, in Presidential 


conventions, in cabinet 
every where. 


councils — indeed, 
In spite of the wits, the 


| Newes lived longer than many papers of 


more modern date. 

It was in the capacity of a news-carrier, 
his original profession, as a hired letter- 
writer in the pay of a few country gentle- 
men to gather the news in London and send 
a weekly written sheet of his intelligence 
and gossip to his employers, that Nathaniel 
Butters prepared the way for the first En- 
glish newspaper. He had printed news 
pamphlets now and then as far back as 
1611, and on the 9th of October, 1621, he 
published, on a half sheet, one or two num- 
bers of the Courant, or Weekley Newes from 
Forain Partes. It seems that he was one of 
the originators of the present mode of selling 
papers in the streets. ‘“ Mercury women” 
and “hawkers,” the news-vendors of his 
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day, were introduced by him. We now 
have newsboys, although many of the news- 
vendors of the present time in New York 
and other cities are women and girls. Wom- 
en keep the kiosques in Paris, where all the 
papers are daily sold, and these women, 
some of whom have been news-vendors for 
thirty years, are perfectly au courant in the 
political upheavals of France in that time. 

The first daily newspaper printed in En- 
glish appeared in the reign of Queen Anne. 
It was the Daily Courant, a morning paper, 
and issued in March, 1702. It was not till 
1777 that the first daily paper appeared in 
Paris. It was the Journal de Paris, ou Poste 
au Soir. Colletet published a paper a cen- 
tury earlier, named the Journal de la Ville de 
Pari , 1 
corded—hence the name of journal; but the 
sheet, we think, was not issued oftener than 
once a week. The first daily newspaper in 
the United States was the American Daily 
Advertiser, published in Philadelphia in 1784. 
The earliest newspaper in Russia was issued 
in 1703. It was printed under the authority 
of Peter the Great, who not only took an 
active part in its direction, but it is asserted 
that he corrected many of the proof-sheets ! 
It was named the St. Pelersburg Gazette. The 
initial paper in Spain appeared in 1704, and 
was called the Gaceta de Madrid. 

The avant courrier of American newspapers 
was printed in Boston on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, 1690, by Richard Pierce, for Benja- 
min Harris. It was called Publick Oceur- 
rences, and was immediately suppressed by 
the government. In chronological order it 
was the tenth newspaper of the world. The 
first permanent American newspaper was 


vhich daily occurrences were re- 


the Boston News-Letter, which made its ap- 
pearance on the 20th of April, 1704. It was 
not like its predecessor in the character of 
its contents. It gave no local news. Its 
whole aim seemed to be to keep its read- 
with the affairs of Europe 
only. In this way it escaped local censure 
and persecution. Another paper, called the 
Gazette, Was issued in Boston in 1719. The 


ers au courant 


American Mercury appeared in Philadelphia | 


in the same year. Then James Franklin 
started the New England Courant in 1721, 
but, after some persecution from the an- 
thorities, it passed nominally under the 
management of Benjamin Franklin. It 
ceased to exist in 1727. 

The first newspaper in New York made its 
appearance in 1725. It was called the New 
York Gazette. “Gazette” appears to have 
been the favorite name for newspapers in 
early times. <A Gazette came out in Annap- 
olis, Maryland, in 1727, Another in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in 1731, and yet an- 
other, the Rhode Island Gazette, in Newport, 
in 1733. The first newspaper printed in Vir- 
ginia was also the Gacetie, published in Wil- 
liamsburg in 1736. ‘Twenty years later, in 
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| 1756, the New Hampshire Gazette, still in ex- 
istence, was published in Portsmouth, Ny W 
Hampshire. 

The order in which the “ initial newspa- 
pers of the world” made their appearance js 
shown by the following table, compiled by 
Mr. Hudson: 


Name. Toren, } 

1. Gazette, Nuremberg, 1457 
2. Chronicle, Cologne, 1499 
3. Gazette, Venice, 1570 
4. Die Frankfurter Ober-) Frankfort pes 

postamts Zeitung, f **@PXtort, eM 
5. Weekley Newes, London, 
6. Gazette de France, Paris, 
7. Postosch Inrikes Tid-) 


ning, Sweden, 
8. Mercurius Politicus, 
9. Courant, 

10. Publi 


Leith, Scotland, 
Haarlem, Holland, 
k Occurrences, Boston, 











11. Pue’s Occurrences, Dublin, Ireland, 17 

12. Gazette, St. Petersburg, Russia,1703 
13. News-Letter, Boston, ’ 1704 
14. Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, Spain, 1704 
15. Mercury, Philadeiphia, Pa., 1719 
16. Gazette, New York, 1725 
17. Gazette, Annap 1 

18. Gazette, Charle 1 

19, Gazette, 1736 
20. Gazette, Calcutta, lis 


These twenty journals were the pioneer 
newspapers. Although nothing but dry 
chronicles of news, bits of history, and gos- 
sip, Without any pretension to system oi 
completeness, these forerunners of the great 
journals of the present time prepared the 
way for the free expression of opinion and 
the popular diffusion of intelligence. Very 
little attention was paid in early days to 
“editorial articles,” communications, or ex- 
pression of opinions. News, with an adver- 
tisement here and there, filled the short col- 
umns in the small half sheets of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. It was 
in the next epoch, between 1755 and 1783, 
that intellect began to manifest itself, and 
political and religious liberty receive its 
great impulse from the public press, partic- 
ularly in America, where the colonial news- 
papers exerted a powerful influence on pop- 
ular feeling and opinion, and materially as- 
sisted in bringing about the Revolution of 
1776. 

The story of the first American newspaper, 
brief as was its life, is full of curious interest. 
Seventy years after the landing of the Pil- 
grims on Plymouth Rock, and two hundred 
and fifty years after the invention of print- 
ing, & newspaper was issued in Boston. It 
lived one day, and only one copy is known 
to have been preserved. That copy was dis- 
covered by the historian of Salem, the Rev. 
J. B. Felt, in the Colonial State-paper Office, 
in London, while engaged in researches re- 
lating to the history of his own city. This 
pioneer of American journalism was pub- 
lished by Benjamin Harris at the London 
Coffee-house, Boston, and was printed for 
him by Richard Pierce on Thursday, the 
25th of September, 1690, nearly two centu- 
ries after the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus. The paper was printed on 
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three pages of a folded sheet, leaving one 
page blank, with to a page, 
and each page about eleven inches by seven 
Harris proposed to issue his paper 
e a month, or oftener if there should be a 
lut of His first and, as it 


turned out, his only number, contained sey- 


} 


two columns 


n Size. 


occurrences.” 


columns of home and foreign gossip, 
Un- 
success of his undertak- 
or two items of local and 
the 


indignation. 


thout a word of editorial comment. 


ately for the 


he printed one 


tortun 


news which set official busy- 
ferment of The 
gislative authorities sol mnly determined 


that the paper came out contrary to law, and 


yiitary 


“lies in a 


hat it contained “ reflections of a very high 
1ature.” To prevent Mr. Harris from issuing 


ond number, they forbade “any thing 
in print without license first obtained from 


Sec 


those authorized by the government to grant 
In this way the first American 
! erief; and but for the 
vecidental preservation of a single copy in 
London nam 
ito oblivion. 

Nearly fourteen years after the 
sion of Harris’s newspaper, John Campbell, 
postmaster of Boston, issued the first 
of the News-Letter. Its appear- 

created a sensation in Boston. The 
of the first number taken 
damp from the press by Chief Justice Sew- 
to President Willard, of 
Harvard University, as a wonderful curios- 
ity. So completely was Harris’s unfortunate 
enterprise forgotten, that the News-Letter was 
ereeted as the pioneer of American newspa- 
pers, and historians and antiquarians have 
hailed John Campbell as “the father of the 
American press.” Since Mr. Felt’s interest- 
ing discovery, we suppose, says Mr. Hudson, 
that Harris must be called its grandfather. 
Che News-Letter was printed by authority, on 
a half sheet, foolscap size, with two columns 


the same.” 
wspaper came to 


its very would have passed 


suppres- 


num- 
ber Boston 
ance 
sheet 


lirst 


was 


ii, tO be shown 


toa page. The first number contained news 
taken from the London Flying Post from De- 
cember 2 to 4, 1703, and from the London 
Gazetle from December 16 to 20. These ex- 
concerning the present Danger 
of the Kingdom and of the Protestant Relig- 
ion,” in consequence of the movements and 
intrigues and “talking big” of the friends 
of “the pretended King James VIII.” This 
intelligence, with a short speech of Queen 
Anne to Parliament on the same subject, oc- 
cupied three-fourths of the paper. The do- 
mestie news filled the remainder of the space. 
There was not an advertisement in the paper. 

The News-Letter continued under Camp- 
bell’s management upward of eighteen years, 
and during this time went through many 
tribulations. Though without a rival on 
this continent, it languished for want of 
support, and the proprietor was constantly 
appealing to his patrons to pay up their 
In 1719 Campbell made an 


tracts were “* 


subscriptions. 
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effort to interest the publi: 
ment of his paper; it 
said, “with half a sheet a week to carry on 


in the 


impossible, he 


enlarge- 
was 
all the public news of Europe,” and he was 
then, 
quate 
news of the 


this want of ade- 
facilities, thirteen behind the 
old world! He proposed to 
catch up by publishing every other week a 
full sheet. 


in consequence of 


months 


rhe plan of skipping the inter- 
vening months seems not to have oceurred 
to him. The first effort at reporting in this 
country was made for the News-Letter shortly 
aiter it 
executed on Charles River on Friday, June 
30, 1704. The description of the scene, in- 
cluding the “exhortations to the malefae- 
tors,” and the prayer made 
ministers, after the pirates were on the seaf- 


was established. Six pirates were 


by one of the 


fold, “as near as it could be taken in writing 
in the great crowd,” filled nearly one-half of 
the paper. 

Such was the small beginning of American 
journalism, whose history is minutely traced 
in Mr. Hudson’s interesting and important 
We of this age who take the morn- 
with 
who glance over the one-o’« 


work. 
breakfast 


} 
LOC 


ing newspaper our cottee, 
k editions of 
the afternoon papers at lunch, and leisurely 
scan the four-o’clock editions when the busi- 
ness of the day is over, can hardly realize a 
time when newspapers were not, when news 
was tardily circulated by means of written 
letters, when the mails were slow and infre- 
quent, and it took longer to hear in New 
York from Boston than now from the antip- 
This papel contain 
the news of a murder committed yesterday 
in Australia, last night’s debate in the Brit- 
ish Parliament; we know, almost as soon as 
the Parisians, time Thiers 
threatens to resign, and before he has had 


odes, morning’s may 


every President 
time to reconsider we are ready with specu- 
lations on the result of his action. Compare 
this state of things with poor John Camp- 
bell’s frantic endeavors to make up thirteen 
months arrears in news! <A hundred years 
back takes us into the Dark Ages of journal- 
ism. The smallest country newspaper of the 
present time is magnificent in comparison 
with the News-Letters, the Gazettes, and thé” 
Courants of Franklin’s early days. 

The progress of American journalism was 
comparatively slow during the first centu- 
ry of its history. The appetite for news 
grows with what it feeds on. When mail 
facilities were scant, and newspapers were 
meagre and dull, the demand for this class 
of reading was limited. With increased 
facilities for transporting the mails and for 
collecting news, the taste spread and be- 
came more exacting. time 
when the public was willing to allow a 
bewspaper five months to catch up with the 
news; nowadays a newspaper which can 
not give all the news of the world every 
morning, with timely and suggestive 


There was a 


com- 
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ment, might as well give up the ghost at 
once. Nobody wants it. Our ancestors could 
afford to wait for the news. They had other 
matters to occupy their attention, and news 
had not the business importance which it 
now possesses. The sixty-seven newspapers 
which were established in the American col- 
onies from 1690 to 1783 were monthly, week- 
ly, or semi-weekly publications. One paper 
had been started as a tri-weekly, but failed 
on that plan, and was then issued semi- 
weekly, and finally weekly. While New 
York was occupied by the English troops, 
the several papers there arranged their days 
of publication, as has since been done in 
Liverpool, England, so that one paper was 
issued each day, thus giving the public a 
daily newspaper. Only forty-three out of 
the sixty-seven were in existence in 1783, | 
when the independence of the United States 
was acknowledged by George the Third, and 
the young republic commenced its career of 
greatness and glory. 

Before the age of railroads and the electric 
telegraph little enterprise was manifested 
by the journals in the collection of news. 
They waited for it to come of its own accord. 
Among the earliest to recognize the necessity 
for greater enterprise were Messrs. Hale and 
Hallock, of the Journal of Commerce. These 
gentlemen, in 1830, bought and equipped a 
small, swift schooner, called her the Journal 
of Commerce, and sent her to cruise at sea, 
intercept packet-ships, and bring in the lat- 
est intelligence. This was the first news- 
boat of any size in America. Small row- 
boats had been used to board shipping in 
the harbor by the Journal as well as other 
papers, but no one had, up to this time, sent 
a news-boat to sea. The enterprise was re- 
garded by others as ridi¢ulous and ruinously 
expensive, but the result proved its wisdom. 
The semaphoric telegraph would report the 
Journal of Commerce in the offing, and busi- 
ness would be at once suspended to await 
her arrival. Crowds would then surround 
the office, as in the days of modern war 
bulletins, and the news would soon appear 
in an extra. The success was such that the 
nn built and equipped another schooner, 
of ninety tons, calling her the Evening Edi- 
tion, and thus had two swift vessels con- | 
stantly cruising for news. An association 
of other papers was then formed, and a pilot- 
boat hired to compete with the Journal of | 
Commerce squadron. The association subse- 
quently fitted out a small vessel, and the 
business of news-boats continued for some 
time a fixed fact with the New York dailies. 

The suecess of this experiment determined 
Messrs. Hale and Hallock to introduce their 
system on land. Accordingly, in 1833, they | 
established a horse express from Philadel- | 
phia to New York, with eight relays, and by | 
this means published the proceedings of | 
Congress, and all other Southern news, one 
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day in advance of their contemporaries, 
The other papers established an opposition 
express, and the government then com- 
menced it, and’ ran the express from Phila- 
delphia to New York; whereupon the pro- 
prietors of the Journal of Commerce extend- 
ed their relays to Washington, so that 
they regularly beat the government express 
twenty-four hours. They employed twenty- 
four horses, and often made the whole dis- 
tance of 227 miles inside of twenty hours, 
The Journal claims that these news-boats 
and expresses were the origin of the whole 
system of expressing and telegraphing which 
has since been brought to such perfection 
by the New York Associated Press and the 
enterprising independent journals of the 
country. 

The newspapers had at last begun to ap- 
preciate the value of late intelligence, and 
their motto was, as it is now, “ Get news, 
honestly if you can, but get news.” Apro- 
pos of this, Mr. Hudson relates the following 
anecdote concerning the Journal of Com- 
merce and the Courier and Enquirer. The 
latter was most fortunate in obtaining late 
news from Europe, but the editor was con- 
stantly mortified to find it in the columns 
of his rival. He cogitated, and resorted to 
strategy. About that time the ship Ajar 
was due from Europe with later news. One 
morning the Courier and Enquirer appeared 
with a postscript, announcing the arrival of 
their news schooner with the news by the 
Ajax, which had reached the offing the night 
before. The “news” was given. It ap- 
peared in a few copies only. These were 
left by the carrier in the regular way at the 
doors of the subscribers’ stores nearest the 
newspaper offices. One was “ borrowed.” 
Immediately the others were gathered up 
and destroyed, and the regular Courier and 
Enquirer, without the “ news,” was delivered 
to subscribers. That morning the Journal 
of Commerce published the “news by the 
Ajax” exclusively. 

“Ho! ho! Your neighbor is ahead of you 
this morning,” exclaimed the Courier sub- 
scribers, rushing into the office. 

“Ahead? No! How?” asked the aston- 
ished clerks. 

“ Haven’t you seen the Journal? 
the Ajax’s news! Beaten this time, my fine 
fellows. They are too much for you. You 
had better look out for your laurels,” said 
the considerate friends of the Courier. But 
these remarks did not seem to affect the oc- 
cupants of that establishment as such re- 
marks sometimes do. They looked as if the 
Courier could survive the defeat. After a 





It’s got 


few congratulations the cat was seen in the 
meal-tub, and the attachés of the Journal of 
Commerce were not very hilarious about Wall 
Street that day. 

The late Henry J. Raymond used to say, 
half in jest, that the invention of the electric 
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telegraph had destroyed the zest of newspa- 
per editing. Like all great editors who have 
risen by promotion from the ranks, he always 
retained an affection and respect for the re- 
porters’ room, and delighted in reminiscences 
of his own early experience before the intro- 
duetion of the telegraph. Although not a 
short-hand writer, Mr. Raymond was an ac- 
complished reporter, and unquestionably the 
most rapid writer connected with the press. 
He held his own with such stenographers as 
Robert Sutton and James A. Houston, two of 
the best short-hand reporters in the country 
at that period. With marvelous rapidity in 
writing, Mr. Raymond displayed great tact. 
On one oceasion, when Daniel Webster was 
to speak in Boston, several reporters were 
sent from New York to report his speech, 
and Mr. Raymond attended for the Tribune. 
On his return, instead of losing time, he en- 
gaged a state-room on the Sound steamboat, 
where he wrote out his long-hand notes. 
While the reporters were in Boston, types, 
cases, and printers had been quietly placed on 
board the steamer, and as rapidly as Mr. Ray- 
mond wrote out the speech the printers “ set 
it up.” On their arrival at New York the 
speech was in type and ready for the press, 
and appeared the same morning in a late 
edition of the Tribune, much to the mortifica- 
tion of the other reporters and the surprise 
of the other journalists. 

One of the most striking instances of Mr. 
Raymond’s accuracy and rapidity as a re- 
porter occurred while he was representing 
the Courier and Enquirer at Washington. Mr. 
Webster was to make an important speech 
in the Senate. Mr. Raymond was present, 
and all the other papers were represented. 
Looking at the clock, it occurred to him that 
the Senator would finish about the hour of 
the closing of the mail. He therefore pre- 
pared himself. Webster began his speech. 
Raymond took every word down in long- 
hand—the other reporters, of course, in short- 
hand. Webster, it is true, was a slow, delib- 
erate speaker, but as the average speed of an 
orator’s tongue is six uttered to one careful- 
ly written word, our readers can imagine the 
rapidity of Raymond’s writing. Webster 
finished. It was nearly mail-time. It would 
be utterly impossible to write out the speech 
for that mail, and that was the mail to carry 
the speech. Raymond looked at his notes, 
and again at the clock. Rolling all up in 
an envelope, inclosing a private note to the 
foreman of the office of the Courier and En- 
quirer, he dropped the parcel into the editors’ 
bag. 
the copy was distributed among the compos- 
itors, and the whole speech appeared in the 
next edition of the Courier and Enquirer, to 
the dismay of the other papers and the cha- 
grin of the reporters. Its accuracy received 
the fullest indorsement of Mr. Webster. 

The rivalry between the several newspa- 


_reached his hands. 


It reached the office in Wall Street, | 
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per establishments was very sharp, and some- 
times amusing and expensive. On one occa- 
sion, before the era of telegraphs, two ex- 
presses were arranged to bring the European 
news from Boston to New York on the ar- 
rival of the Cunard steamer at the former 
port—one to run the Norwich and 
Worcester road for the Sun, and the other 
to run over the Providence and Stonington 
road for the Herald. The Cunard steamer 
was not telegraphed at Boston till early 
Saturday morning. The Herald was not then 
published on Sundays, and the Sun never 
issued a regular edition on that day. If the 
expresses were run, they would reach New 
York about midnight on Saturday. What 
? The agent of the Herald 
to run his express, but he 
Was anxious for the Sun to enjoy the luxury. 
So he made his 


over 


was to be done 
determined not 


arrangements, with locomo- 
tive tired up, to start the moment the news 
The wide-awake agent 
of the Sun was not to be beaten. The mo- 
ment the Cunarder touched the wharf at 
East Boston he started with the news for the 
Worcester dépét. John Gilpin’s time was 
beaten through the streets of Boston as easi- 
ly as Bonner’s team now beats all others on 
Harlem Lane. On the panting and pufling 
locomotive jumped the indefatigable man of 
the Sun, and with one shrill whistle he was 
off for New York. The agent of the Her- 
ald, as soon as his plucky competitor was 
out of sight and going off at the rate of a 
mile aminute, had his locomotive run into the 
engine-house and cooled off. He then went 
down to the office of the Mail, published 
in State Street by Purdy and Bradley, and 
quietly got out the news and had it printed 
on extra sheets, with the New York Herald 
head. He took several thousand by one 
train that afternoon, and sent as many by a 
messenger by the other regular line. They 
reached New York about six o’clock the 
next morning, and the extras were imme- 
diately sold to the newsboys. Meanwhile 
the Sun express had made splendid time from 
city to city, and there was great commotion 
in the Sun office. All was bright and watch- 
ful, but quiet, at the Herald establishment 
on the opposite corner. There was no news 
there. “The Herald is beaten!” gleefully 
exclaimed the happy fellows in the Sun 
building. But, to their bewilderment, about 
six o’clock they heard the ery, ‘“‘’Ere’s the 
extra ’Erald! Important news from Eu- 
rope!” under their very windows. The Sun 
was eclipsed that morning. 

Thousands and thousands of dollars were 
spent in these delightful and exciting con- 
tests. Some of this money was apparently 
thrown away, but none was in reality wasted. 
It assisted in the great development of news- 
paper enterprise, which has become a lead- 


| ing characteristic of the American Press. 


Under the present system for the collec- 
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tion and distribution of news from all parts 
of the world, through the agency of the Asso- 
ciated Press and its younger rival, the Amer- 
ican Press Association, the public is undoubt- 
edly better served than it was when each 
paper was dependent upon individual enter- 
prise for all its news. No single paper could 
stand the expense of the agencies through 
which the news of the world, published every 
morning in all the papers connected with 
either association, is collected and forward- 
ed. True, the system imparts a sameness 
to the news columns, the regular press dis- 
patches being alike in all the papers, or dif- 
fering only in the style of “dressing up ;” 
while the rules of the associations require 
that all “special dispatches,” with the ex- 
ception of those from Washington and Al- 
bany, and telegraphic reports of political 
meetings, must be sent round to all the 
associated papers. During the war this 
rule was frequently evaded by correspond- 
ents forwarding their dispatches by tele- 
graph or messenger from the field to Wash- 
ington, whence they were telegraphed to the 
ottice in New York. Such papers as make 
use of the specials bear their proportion of 
the expense, and all may profit by the enter- 
prise of each. To prevent an abuse of this 
privilege, a paper using a single item or line 
of a “special” sent from another office is re- | 
sponsible for its proportion of the expense 
of the whole dispatch. On one occasion the 
Herald sent round a very long special from 
Europe. It was interesting, but contained | 
only one item of much importance, and with 
one exception the night editors of the other 
papers declined to use it. The exception 
occurred in an office where the place of 
the regular night editor was temporarily 
filled by a young man who was ignorant | 
of this rule. Casting his eye over the “ spe- | 
cial,” he singled out for publication the one | 
important item, and threw the rest of the | 
dispatch aside. The next morning he found, | 
to his dismay, that this two-line item cost | 
the office its proportion—in this instance | 
one-half—of the expense of a cable dispatch 
of nearly a column. 


| 
As an offset to the sameness of the regular | 
press dispatches, every large newspaper has 
its special correspondents at Washington 
and other important news centres, whose 
dispatches invariably, and indeed necessa- 
rily, take the tone of the paper, and are 
the medium not only of news, but of opin- 
ion. The press reports of the Congressional 
proceedings and debates are the same in all | 
the associated papers; but the special dis- | 
patch of the Washington correspondent gives | 
a Republican or Democratic gloss, according | 
to the political tone of the paper he repre- | 
sents. During the session of Congress the | 
position of Washington correspondent is sec- 
ond only to that of editor in chief. It is his | 
duty to keep the office duly posted on all 
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that is going on at the Capitol. He must 
watch the debates, the bills introduced, the 
political caucuses, keep a sharp eye on all the 
Departments, and see that nothing is done, 
planned, or dreamed without his know)- 
edge. 

The names most widely known in the an- 
nals of American journalism as those of the 
founders of great newspapers are James 
Gordon Bennett, Horace Greeley, and Henry 
J. Raymond, each of whom strongly impress- 
ed his own individuality on the journal un- 
der his control, and exerted a wide-spread 


influence on the character of the American 


press at large. All have passed away with- 
in a recent period; the youngest of the three 
dying first, less than four years ago, the 
other two at a riper age, while the book 
which records the struggles and triumphs 
of all was passing through the press. For 
the history, in all its most interesting details, 
of the three great newspaper enterprises with 


| which their names are connected, we must 





refer our readers to the pages of Mr. Hud- 
son’s most important and fascinating book, 
in which ample justice is done to the charac- 
ter, aims, and achievements of each of these 
distinguished men. To Mr. Bennett  be- 
longs the credit of first discerning the ne- 
cessities and possibilities of the modern 


| American newspaper in its function as the 


disseminator of news. He led the way in 
the establishment of the grand system of 
agencies by which, at the present day, all 
the news of the world appears every morn- 
ing in the columns of our daily journals, and 
which place them, as newspapers, far in ad- 
vance of their European contemporaries. A 
single copy of a New York journal gives 
more news than will be found in a week’s 
file of the London Times. At the time of 
the English expedition to Abyssinia the 
London papers were indebted to the courtesy 
of the Herald correspondent for the latest 
and fullest intelligence from the field; and 
during the Franco-German war the most in- 
teresting and accurate accounts of the grand 
achievements of the German armies publish- 
ed in the English papers were given in the 
dispatches to the Tribune, but for which the 
English public would have been compelled 
to await the arrival of letters by post for 
more than the meagre telegraphic announce- 
ment of victories which involved the fate of 
an empire. The English have scarcely be- 


| gun to learn the use of the telegraph for 


transmitting news. They affect a contempt 
for the American system, and plume them- 
selves on the more solid and scholarly char- 
acter of their newspapers; but while this 
view may have been once correct, an impar- 
tial comparison of American and English 
journals of the present day would show that 
in addition to an amount of news which 
would supply London newspapers for a 
week, the leading articles, literary reviews, 
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and correspondence in every issue of one of 
our first-class papers are as thoughtful and 
as carefully considered as the articles which 
appear in the columns of the London Times. 

[The Herald was, perhaps, more rigidly or- 
ganized than either the Times or the Tribune, 
not only with respect to the news depart- 
ment, but as to its editorial cerps. Both 
Mr. Raymond and Mr. Greeley permitted 
creat freedom in their writers, and encour- 
aged individuality of thought and opinion. 
The former, indeed, rarely interfered with 


his associates, suggested topics, or dictated | 


a line of policy. Each editorial writer se- 
lected his own subject, treated it in his own 
way, in keeping, of course, with the tone 


and character of the paper; and Mr. Ray- | 


mond, even when in town, rarely saw the 
articles except in proof. 
undoubtedly, its disadvantages ; 
ances of opinion were sometimes detected in 
the paper, which, of course, were laid to his 


advantages. 
different system. He established the daily 
council of editors, which is still a feature in 
the management of the Herald. It is held 
at noon, and every editor is required to be 
present. 
discussed at these meetings, and each writer 
has his subjeet assigned to him, and its treat- 
ment prescribed. While the influence and 
views of other writers besides Mr. Greeley 
and Mr. Raymond were frequently apparent 
in the Tribune and the 


ed the ideas and purposes of its founder and 
editor. 

Mr. Bennett kept the public at a distance. 
Few outsiders found access to his private 
room at the Herald office. Mr..Raymond 
and Mr. Greeley, on the contrary, rarely re- 


fused to see visitors in the editorial sanc- | 
A gentleman once entered Mr. Ray- 


tum. 
mond’s private office with the inquiry, ‘Are 
you at leisure?” “ No, Sir,” was the courte- 
ous reply, as the quick pen was stayed in its 
progress over the page, ‘‘ but I am at your 
service.” For a few years previous to his 
death Mr. Greeley had a private room in the 
Tribune building, to which he could retreat 
when the pressure of visitors became too 
great even for his patience; but his old 
room was open to all, and he might be seen 
engrossed in work. If he heard a step on 
the floor he would ask, without looking 
up, “ What’s wanted ?” and would generally 
keep on writing while the visitor stated his 
errand, unless his attention was arrested by 
something of importance. Both Mr. Greeley 
and Mr. Raymond could listen and write at 
the same time—a rare faculty even among 
newspaper men. 

The history of American journalism, from 
its small beginning in 1690 to the present 
day, is that of American civilization. Its 
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Hudson’s 


This system had, | 
slight vari- 


Mr. Bennett pursued a very | 


The topics of the day are fully | 


Times, the Herald, | 
under this system, always faithfully reflect- | 


several epochs mark successive steps in the 


progress of freedom and intelligence in the 
New World. The reader who takes up Mr. 
admirable work will find its 
pages all the fascination of a romance. The 
history of every important newspaper in 
America, biographical sketches of prominent 


u 


in 


editors, accounts of the origin and progress 
of all our great news agencies, of the early 
systems for collecting news, which have 
been superseded by the telegraph, and inci- 
dents and anecdotes illustrating the prog- 
ress of every kind of newspaper enterprise, 
will be found in this work; and to its pages 
we refer all our readers who may be curious 

~and what American is not? 
familiar with the history of our newspape1 
press. 


to become 


PEGGY'S PANDOWDY. 


te wes) you take your apples,” said 
the culinary oracle, neighbor Kemp- 


charge; but this was balanced by obvious | 


ton, Peggy’s uncle having decided that he 
should relish an old-fashioned pandowdy, 
such as his mother used to make forty years 
ago. 

‘If you can make such a one,” he had 
said, “Ill give you a gold ring, Peggy, as 


fine as a wedding-ring—as good a wedding- 


| ring as you are like to get, poor lass,” he 


had added beneath his breath ; and so Peggy 
had applied to neighbor Kempton for the 
recipe. 

“Wa’al, you take your apples,” repeated 
Mrs. Kempton. “ Bless me! ain’t that there 
pot a-b’iling over?” 

“No,” said Peggy; 


BP. 


“it’s only Nancy dish- 
ing the cabbage.” 

“Wa’al, as I was a-saying, you take your 
apples, and you There’s Ben’s boat just 
a-coming up the river, if I live! He went 
out after mackerel this morning. The tide’s 
dead ag’in him, and the dinner done to a 
turn already.” 

“And the pandowdy,” meekly suggested 
Peggy. 

“Oh, as I was a-saying—my mind skips 
about like a flea; it goes by telegram, I 
have so much to think of. But you take 
your apples, and— Sakes alive! if the 
clothes-line ain’t broke and let the things 
on to the ground, and father’s new flannels 

the first time they ever see the wash too!” 
And in the tumult that ensued Peggy effect- 
ed her escape, feeling fully competent to 
take the apples and go ahead, after so many 
admonitions to that end. She next resorted 
to the Cook’s Counselor, which advised her 
to line a deep pan with paste, slice the ap- 
ples, sweeten with New Orleans molasses, 
spice to the taste (apparently overlooking 
the fact that tastes differ), cover with paste, 
and bake in a moderate oven—brick oven 
preferred. 


On these hints Peggy proceeded. She 
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didn’t care a fig for the promise of a ring. | 


What was a gold ring to her set with jewels 
of Golconda, when, but for her own folly and 
the malicious interference of another, she 
might now be wearing a real wedding-ring, 
the happiest wife in Christendom? For 
when she had first come to live with her 
uncle, John Brierly, Matthew Royston had 
set his heart upon her, and she had in no 
wise objected, accepting his devotions as a 
matter of course. But Aunt Brierly had 
other views for Matthew Royston. She had 
made up her mind to marry him to her own 
niece, Patty Pratt; and when Aunt Brierly 
had made up her mind, it wasn’t an easy 
thing tounravel. Ifhecouldn’t be managed 
by fair means, he should be managed by foul. 
And wasn’t all fair in love? She contrived 
to arouse Matthew’s jealousy concerning an- 
other admirer of Peggy’s, and with sly and 
subtle insinuations to harrow his soul with 
the fear lest he was being chosen by his 
sweetheart not for himself, but his pros- 
pects. And yet her insinuations were so 
well timed and so deftly handled that the 
poor love-lorn youth conceived that they 
were deductions drawn from his own ex- 
perience and observation, rather than sug- 
gested by Aunt Brierly. So one day he for- 
bade Peggy, up and down, to accept any at- 
tentions but his own, though there was only 
an understanding between them, which, as 
every body knows, is apt to lead to a mis- 
understanding. He had never said, in so 
many words, “ Will you marry me, Peggy ?” 
or “ Name the day, sweetheart,” though they 
both hoped that it would come to that in time. 

So Aunt Brierly sneered in her quiet way 
at Peggy for being under a man’s thumb 
before her time came, hinted that she had 
found a master, if not a lover, questioning 
if such things were done in the green leaf, | 
what would be done in the dry, till poor 
foolish Peggy, giddy with youth, and inex- 
perienced in the ways of wily women, began 
to believe that Matthew was arrogating to 
himself more authority over her than was 
becoming in a lover—which was very likely: 
the case—and so walked into the snare Aunt 
Brierly had spread for her. One day, as 
they sat together, Sam Perrin was seen to 
drive up with his new turn-out. 


“T hope he may.” 

“T trust he won’t understand why you de- 
cline,” in the most honeyed accents. 

“ Well, I haven’t declined yet.” 

“ Only because you haven’t been asked.” 

And the result was that Peggy accepted, 
and Matthew came and found her gone, and 
accepted Aunt Brierly’s version of the fact, 
which didn’t vouchsafe a drop of oil on the 
troubled waters, since she did every thing 
in her power to irritate him, while presery- 
ing the mask of peace-maker. As a matter 
of course, an unpleasantness ensued, which 
owed more than half its animus to Aunt 
Brierly’s arts. The lovers did not speak or 
look at each other, except by stealth, for 
over a week, each one waiting for the other 
to say the words which both were dying to 
speak and hear. gut just as Peggy had 
about made up her mind that she couldn't 
endure such silence much longer, she heard, 
apparently by chance, that Matthew Royston 
had been to see Patty Pratt, and had invited 
her to a merry-making.” 

“That’s shabby enough, if Patty is my 
niece,” said Aunt Brierly. “I wouldn't 
blame you now if you should give him as 
hard a nut to crack. There’s nothing like 
obliging a young fellow to come the whole 
way in a making up, without holding out a 
little finger to him, ’specially when he’s in 
the wrong. I suppose he expects you'll get 
frightened at this and speak first, and I’ve 
noticed that those who speak first in a quar- 
rel always have to take the blame.” Aunt, 
Brierly was getting ready the brick oven 
while she spoke for the week’s baking. She 
had a flushed face and a neryous manner, 
not usual with her, as she threw into the 
ovena handful of paper which she had caught 
up just as Peggy entered, and she was about 
to lay on the kindlings and apply the match, 
when she stumbled and fell against a pine 
knot that Uncle John had brought in to 
heat the oven, and there was no more bak- 
ing nor any thing else done that day but 
running for doctors, while a soul hovered be- 
tween life and death. Well, Aunt Brierly 
was sick five months, if she was a day; and 
when she had recovered from her shock as 
much as she ever would, though she could 
not move a hand nor frame an intelligible 


“ He has come to take you to drive,” said }sentence, she signified her desire to be 


Aunt Brierly. 
“T sha’n’t go,” said Peggy, decidedly. 
“Of course not,” continued her aunt; “I 
couldn’t advise you to such a step. It 
wouldn’t be wise. A woman can not begin 
too early to learn the lesson of obedience.” 
“T sha’n’t go,” protested Peggy. “ But it 
isn’t because I mean to learn obedience.” 
“No? If you haven’t begun before this, 
you will never get the lesson, child. Sam’s 
got the handsomest team in the place. He’s 
a match to be proud of, too! I wish he’d 
ask Patty to ride!” 


dressed and allowed to sit, propped up, in 


| the big arm-chair, to look out at the win- 


dow and see what the world was about, to 
see the maples, that had just hung out their 
green banners when she took to her bed, 
reddening in the October sun, and the Rev. 
Moses Precept and his wife in light kids 
leaving brother Pratt’s door in a coach. 
How the earth had turned round while she 
had been lying idly on her back, and the 
baking not done! The grass that had only 
begun to look green and feathery when she 
| was stricken down had been mown and har- 








PEGGY’S PANDOWDY. 


vested, leaving brown, barren fields; and 
the grape-vines that had only put out a few 
tender feelers were now purple and dusty 
with fruit; and the trees that had dropped 
their blossoms in pink and fragrant showers 
were now dropping great golden pippins and 
rosy gillyflowers. No, the earth never stood 
still. whatever other folks might do. But 
what under the sun were Mr. Precept and 
his wife doing at brother Pratt’s with a coach 
all to themselves? She tried to put the 
question to Uncle John, but the words got 
all shaken up together upon her tongue, so 
that it was more of a conundrum than ever. 
It was like one of those games where you 
are given the letters of a word, and left to 
spell it out for yourself. But as Uncle John 
could not guess, she did her best to intimate 
bv rude but energetic signs that Mr. Precept 
was the object of her curiosity. 

“Oh,” said Uncle John, reluctantly, “ it’s 

a—a wedding! It’s Patty and Matt Roy- 
ston; they couldn’t wait for you to get out, 
because Matt's going into business out West.” 

Peggy was beating a pillow as he spoke, 
and instinetively Aunt Brierly’s eyes were 
turned upon her; and such wild, astonished, 
frightened eyes that Peggy will never for- 
get them to her dying day ;, eyes, too, with 
something like a tear in them, in their star- 
tled depth. Then she was on her feet in an 
instant, reaching out vainly toward the door, 
and uttering a flood of incoherent words, as 
if she would assure them she had important 
business on hand that must not be neglect- 
ed; then she sank back exhausted among 
her pillows, and the yellow sunlight fell 
across her face, and a dead leaf floated past 
the window, and Aunt Brierly’s soul floated 
out into the unknown. 

Peggy was thinking of some of these 
things as she went about her humble task 
of making the pandowdy—of such a part of 
these things as had fallen within the scope 
of her experience. There was good reason 
why a gold ring had no longer any meaning 
to her, or any charm to hold her. Why 
should she care to ornament herself, when 
nobody heeded whether she looked well or 
ill? No; she was making the pandowdy to 
please Uncle John, who had always stood 
her friend, hoping its flavor might bring 
back his youth for a little. Let other wom- 
en who had husbands or lovers to please 
deck themselves in finery, but it was too 
late for her. Onee she might have coveted 
such things, but that was a by-gone. Noth- 
ing could restore to her the supreme confi- 
dence of youth; nothing could bring back 
those warm June nights when she and Roy- 
ston had watched the stars slide across the 
heavens, had noted the heavy fragrance of 
dew-drenched flowers as they walked the 
fields, or had sat on some rocky ledge by 
the river, and had seen the belated fisher- 
men come in with masses of quivering sil- 
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ver tangled in their nets, and had listened 
to the echo of voices on the other side, or, 
taking a boat, had moved, silently as the 
stars themselves, across the half-luminous 
expanse of water, where the planets seemed 
broken into star-dust ; and now and then a 
fish had leaped to the surface, a cock had 
crowed from distant farm-house, an 
oar had played in its rowlock and made the 
chord complete. Peggy never stepped out 
now on sultry summer nights to carry com- 
fort to some ailing neighbor but the inspi- 
ration of that sacred time came upon her 
like a strain of tender melody waking one 
at dead of night—like an old hymn that her 
mother sang when she was a child in the 
cradle, a hymn laid up in the heart in lav- 
ender and scented with sweet-brier, and 
speaking of infinite love and happiness. 

Ten years had passed since Aunt Brierly 
had been stricken down in the act of light- 
ing the fire in the brick over, and they had 
not been years calculated to touch Peggy 
lightly. She was no longer the rosy, lilting 
lass that Royston had left behind; she had 
lost her. rounded contours, 
much of her bloom; her mouth had settled 
into a sad seriousness, her eyes had the ap- 


some 


something of 


pearance of looking on other scenes than 
those about her—for all they were bright 
as if their light was reflected from 
tears rathef than from joys. Yet in the 
mean time men had not been lacking who 
found her comely enough to share their 
hearts. And yet her disappointment had 
not soured her; one might say that it had 
ripened her instead 


eyes, 


She could laugh as, 
heartily as the rest when oceasion served, 
only it was apt to end in a sigh; she relish- 
ed quiltings and parish picnics, and loved to 
see the younger generations at their pas- 


times. She kept Uncle Johi#®s house like 
wax-work, could fashion almost any gar- 
ment you might name, sent butter and honey 
to market, sang in the choir, read meta- 
physics, and had faculty, as neighbor Kemp- 
ton said, for every thing but getting mar- 
ried! 

Patty Pratt had died the second year of 
her marriage, but in all the eight succeeding 
years nobody in the place had ever heard or 
spoken of the young widower Royston. He 
had passed out of mind as entirely as the 
leaves of that dead-and-gone summer-time ; 
out of the mind of all but Peggy, in whose 
heart remembrance still 
living. 

Peggy rolled out her paste reflectively, 
and lined a deep pan as daintily as the 
tailor-bee lines her nest with a rose leaf; 
then she pared the apples, thinking of the 
cheery winter evenings when Royston had 
helped her out with her stint, and the fire 
had sputtered over the back-log, and the 
kettle had sung on the hob, and heaven had 
not seemed far away, since Aunt Brierly was 


was green and 
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taking tea at brother Pratt’s. Sliced apples 
and spice and molasses, spice and molasses 
and sliced apples, and a canopy of paste, and 
the thing was done! But mind you, Peggy, 
the baking is half the battle! 

When the pandowdy came to the tea- 
table, wearing a healthy brown, “ Ah,” said 
Uncle John, tasting it prospectively, “that 
looks something like! Heyday! it carries me 


straight back to the time when I was a little | 
shaver, picking up the windfalls for moth- | 
er’s pandowdy. Ah, Peggy, Professor Blot 


couldn’t hold a candle to you. It smells as 
if all the spices of Araby the blest had been 
let loose init! Ah! Oh! Humph! Pan- 
dowdy indeed! Pan-fiddle-sticks !” 

“What's the matter?” asked Peggy, tak- 
ing alarm 

* That's what I'd like to know. Perhaps 
it’s the modern recipe for pandowdy ; but it 
ain’t no more like my mother’s than swan 
are like geese. Well, well, cooking ain’t the 
art it used to be. I ain’t seen a pumpkin- 
pie that deserved the name these dozen years, 
and buckwheats don’t taste as they used to 
cold mornings when I was a boy, and mother 
fried ’em.” 

“T’m so sorry,” said Peggy; “but the de- 
ceitful old thing isn’t half done. When the 
top looked so promising, who would suspect 
that there was only raw apples and dough 
floating in molasses underneath? Its down- 
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per up with a sort of shudder, shook, and 
smoothed it out, and let fall from among its 
folds a letter, yellow and torn and crumpled. 
She picked it up without much concern, saw 
that it was addressed to “ Miss Margaret Bri- 
erly,” opened it, and read a few impassioned 
lines from Matthew Royston—a few lines 
imploring her to forgive his miserable ex- 
actions, end to send him some sign of her 
favor. He feared that he might have for- 
feited her regard ; but if she still loved him, 
would she write a line in answer, or send a 
message by the bearer, or meet him at the 
stile in Lover’s Lane at twilight, or, if this 
were inconvenient—sued the humble lover 
—would she set a light in a window of the 
best room, which, being seldom used, would 


| signify to him that he would be welcome at 


Brierly Farm ? 

And all this dated ten years ago! And 
she had not written the line he asked for, 
nor sent the message, nor set the light in the 


| window, nor met him in the soft spring twi- 


| 


light at the stile in Lover’s Lane! 

No wonder he had married Patty Pratt! 
Peggy came near having a shock herself at 
this revelation of the old brick oven, and it 
was after twelve by the kitchen clock before 


| She came to hey senses, and vaguely remem- 
| bered that she had been meaning to heat 


right hypocrisy! I shall never believe in | 


pandowdies again.” 
“ How did you bake it?” asked Uncle John, 
disconsolately. 


you thought that I baked it in the sun?” 
“Ah, that’s it. My mother always: used 


the brick oven and bake the pandowidy. 
Was it yesterday, or the day before? 
Just then Uncle John came in to his din- 


/ner, and found the table not set, not a veg- 


etable on the fire, the tea-kettle dry, the 


mutton black as a coal, and the pandowdy 
“In the stove oven, to be sure. Perhaps | 


waiting fora baking! Had Peggy run away? 


| And then he stepped into the old kitchen, 


the brick oven; and so did—”’ And then | 


Uncle John pushed back his chair and left 
the room. * 

“T never thought of the brick oven,” said 
Peggy to herself. “It hasn’t been used since 
Aunt Brierly had her shock. I wonder if it 
would be safe? Tl try it to-morrow if I’m 
alive.” 

The brick oven was in the winter kitchen 
at Brierly Farm, and, as Peggy said, had ney- 
er been used or disturbed since the day of 
Aunt Brierly’s shock. The kitchen itself had 
fallen into disuse as a kitchen since her time, 


| dowdy,’ 


having been turned to account as a store- | 


room. So when to-morrow came Peggy 
made her pandowdy ready, and went into 
the old kitchen to light a fire in the brick 
oven, matches and kindlings in hand. The 
rusty door of the oven grated on its hinges, 
as if loath to be called into service again aft- 
er so many years of idleness, and disclosed a 
newspaper twisted together carelessly, and 
a handful of kindlings thrown upon it, just 
as Aunt Brierly had left them when paralysis 
seized her. Wondering what scrap of for- 
gotten news she might find in an old daily 
of ten years back, Peggy took the newspa- 


and found her with the yellow letter spread 
out upon her lap, her hands folded over it, 
and her eyes staring hard at the opposite 
wall. ‘Peggy, Peggy, what’s the matter, 
child?” he called twice before she heeded. 
Then she was on her feet in a trice, rubbing 
her eyes as if she had been dreaming. 

“Tm heating the brick oven for the pan- 
’ she answered, gathering her kin- 
dlings. 

“DPidn’t you know it’s after twelve, Peg- 
gy?” he mildly suggested, picking up the 
letter that had slipped to the floor. “‘ What's 
this, eh ?” 

“Tt’s mine; give it tome,” shecried. “It’s 
nothing—only a scrap of old paper, you see. 
It’s my own. I found it in the oven. Do 
give it tome. I have a right to it!” But 
Uncle John was already adjusting his spec- 
tacles, conscious, in a sort of hazy way, that 
something had troubled Peggy, and that this 
yellow rag was the something, which it was 
his duty to look into. 

“Nobody’s going to eat it, child!” he said. 
“ And you found it in the oven,eh? Pretty 
place for a love-letter. I wonder it didn’t 
heat the oven without any kindlings or other 
fuel. You didn’t answer it, I reckon ?” 
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“ Answer it! I never laid eyes on it be- 
fore to-day,” said Peggy, with eyes that 
struck fire. 

“Jt’s been a good while on the road, eh? 
April 29, 1862. Why, that’s the same day as 
Sophy had her shock! Ah! Oh! Humph! 
And he married Patty Pratt! Ahem! Ain't 
it most dinner-time, Peggy ?” 

“Dinner! And there’s the 
pandowdy done to a crisp. No; what am I 
It hasn’t seen the oven!” 
And Peggy was alert and busy in half a min- 


Bless me, yes. 


talking about? 


ute. 

Uncle John made no further reference to 
the letter; but about a month later, when 
Peggy sat knitting in the twilight, and won- 
dering what her twilights would have been 
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like if Aunt Brierly had not been unkind, 
somebody opened the door, came to her side, 
and stooped and kissed her on the brow. 

“Ts it time to light 
John ?” she asked. 

“Uncle John has brought about a great 
illumination already,” said a that 
seemed an echo from the past, but which in 
reality belonged to Matthew Royston him- 
self. ‘Uncle John wrote me all about that 
precious pandowdy, and the brick oven, and 
a love-letter that had been ten years on the 
way to you. Peggy dear, we have been a 
long while making up our quarrel. Shall 
we end it with a wedding-ring ?” 

And they did. But I think they owed it 
all to the pandowdy! 


the lamps, Uncle 


voice 
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By WILKIE 


CHAPTER XX. 
POLICEMAN 
ULIAN looked round the room, and 
stopped at the door which he had just 
opened. } 

His eyes rested first on Mercy, next on 
Grace. 


THE IN PLAIN CLOTHES, 


The disturbed faces of both the women | 


told him but too plainly that the disaster 


which he had dreaded had actually hap- 


pened. They had met without any third 

person to interfere between them. To what 

extremities the hostile interview might have 
led it was impossible for him to guess. In 

his aunt’s presence he could only wait his 
opportunity of speaking to Mercy, and be 

ready to interpose if any thing was igno- | 
rantly done which might give just cause of 

offense to Grace. 

Lady Janet’s course of action on enter- 
ing the dining-room was in perfect harmony 
with Lady Janet’s character. 

Instantly discovering the intruder, she 
looked sharply at Mercy. ‘“ What did I tell | 
you?” she asked. “Are you frightened? 
No! not in the least frightened! Wonder- 
ful!’ She turned to the servant. ‘“ Wait 
in the library; I may want you again.” 
She looked at Julian. “Leave it all to me; 
I can manage it.” She made a sign to Hor- 
ace. “Stay where you are,and hold your 
tongue.” Having now said all that was nec- 
essary to every one else, she advanced to the 
part of the room in which Grace was stand- | 
ing, with lowering brows and firmly shut 
lips, defiant of every body. 

“T have no desire to offend you, or to act 
harshly toward you,” her ladyship began, 
very quietly. “I only suggest that your 
visits to my house can not possibly lead to 
any satisfactory result. I hope you will not 
oblige me to say any harder words than 


COLLINS. 


these—I hope you will understand that I 
wish you to withdraw.” 

The order of dismissal could hardly have 
been issued with more humane consideration 
for the supposed mental infirmity of the per- 
son to whom it was addressed. Grace in- 
stantly resisted it in the plainest possible 
terms. 

“Tn justice to my father’s memory and in 
justice to myself,” she answered, “I insist 
on a hearing. I refuse to withdraw.” She 
deliberately took a chair and seated her- 
self in the presence of the mistress of the 
house. 

Lady Janet waited a moment 
controlling her temper. 


- steadily 
In the interval of 
silence Julian seized the opportunity of re- 
monstrating with Grace. 

“Is this what you promised me?” he asked, 
gently. ‘ You gave me your word that you 
would not return to Mablethorpe House.” 

Before he could say more, Lady Janet had 
got her temper under command. She began 
her answer to Grace by pointing with a per- 
emptory forefinger to the library door. 

“Tf you have not made up your mind to 
take my advice by the time I have walked 
back to that door,” she said, “I will put“‘it 
out of your power to set me at defiance. I 
am used to be obeyed, and I will be obeyed. 
You force me to use hard words. 
you before it is too late. Go!” 

She returned slowly toward the library. 
Julian attempted to interfere with another 
word of remonstrance. His aunt stopped 
him by a gesture which said plainly, “I in- 
sist on acting for myself.” He looked next 
at Mercy. Yes. 
She never lifted her head; she never moved 
from the place in which she was standing 
apart from the rest. Horace himself tried 
to attract her attention, and tried in vain. 

Arrived at the library door, Lady Janeé 


I warn 


Would she remain passive ? 
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looked over her.shoulder at the little im- 
movable black figure in the chair. 

“Will you go?” she asked, for the last 
time. 

Grace started up angrily from her seat, 
and fixed her viperish eyes on Mercy. 

“T won’t be turned out of your ladyship’s 
house in the presence of that impostor,” she 
said. “I may yield to force, but I will yield 
to nothing else. I insist on my right to the 
place that she has stolen from me. It’s no 
use scolding me,” she added, turning dog- 
gedly to Julian. “As long as that woman 
is here under my name I can’t and won't 
keep away from the house. I warn her, in 
your presence, that I have written to my 


friends in Canada! I dare her before you | 


all to deny that she is the outcast and ad- 
venturess, Mercy Merrick !” 

The challenge forced Mercy to take part 
in the proceedings, in her own defense. She 
had pledged herself to meet and defy Grace 
Roseberry on her own ground. She attempt- 
ed to speak—Horace stopped her. 

“ You degrade yourself if you answer her,” 
he said. “Take my arm, and let us leave 
the room.” 

“Yes! Take her out!” cried Grace. “She 
may well be ashamed to face an honest wom- 
an. It’s her place to leave the room—not 
mine !” 


Mercy drew her hand out of Horace’s arm. | 


“T decline to leave the room,” she said, qui- 
etly. 

Horace still tried to persuade her to with- 
draw. ‘I can’t bear to hear you insulted,” 
he rejoined. “The woman offends me, 
though I know she is not responsible for 
what she says.” 

“Nobody’s endurance will be tried much 
longer,” said Lady Janet. She glanced at 
Julian, and taking from her pocket the card 
which he had given to her, opened the libra- 
ry door. 

“Go to the police station,” she said to the 
servant in an under-tone, “and give that 
eard to the inspeetor on duty. Tell him 
there is not a moment to lose.” 

“Stop !” said Julian, before his aunt could 
close the door again. 

“Stop?” repeated Lady Janet,sharply. “I 
have given the man his orders. What do 
you mean ?” 

“ Before you send the card I wish to say 
a word in private to this lady,” replied Ju- 
lian, indieating Grace. ‘* When that is done,” 
he continued, approaching Mercy, and point- 
edly addressing himself to her, “I shali have 
a request to make—I shall ask yeu to give 
me an opportunity of speaking to yon with- 
out interruption.” 


His tone pointed the allusion. Merey 


shrank from looking at him. The signs of 
painful agitation began to show themselves 
in her shifting color and her uneasy silence. 
Roused by Julian’s significantly distant ref- 
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erence to what had passed between them, 
her better impulses were struggling already 
to recover their influence over her. She 
might, at that critical moment, have yielded 
to the promptings of her own nobler nature 

—she might have risen superior to the gall- 
ing remembrance of the insults that had 
been heaped upon her—if Grace’s malice had 
not seen in her hesitation a means of refer- 
ring offensively once again to her interview 
with Julian Gray. 

“Pray don’t think twice about trusting 
him alone with me,” she said, with a sar- 
donic affectation of politeness. “JZ am not 
interested in making a conquest of Mr. Juli- 
an Gray.” 

The jealous distrust in Horace (already 
awakened by Julian’s request) now attempt- 
ed to assert itself openly. Before he could 
speak, Mercy’s indignation had dictated 
Mercy’s answer. 
| “IT am much obliged to you, Mr. Gray,” 
/She said, addressing Julian (but still not 

raising her eyes to his). “I have nothing 
more to say. There is no need for me to 
| trouble you again.” 

In those rash words she recalled the con- 
fession to which she stood pledged. In 
those rash words she committed herself to 
keeping the position that she had usurped, 

| in the face of the woman whom she had de- 
prived of it! 
| Horace was silenced, but not satisfied. 
| He saw Julian’s eyes fixed in sad and search- 
ing attention on Mercy’s face while she was 
speaking. He heard Julian sigh to himself 
when she had done. He observed Julian— 
after a moment’s serious consideration, and 
a moment’s glance backward at the strange 
in the poor blaek clothes—lift his head with 
|the air of a man who had taken a sudden 
resolution. 
| “Bring me that card directly,” he said 
|to the servant. His tone announced that 
i he was not to be trifled with. The man 
obeyed. 
| Without answering Lady Janet—who 
| still peremptorily insisted on her right to 
| act for herself—Julian took the peneil from 
| his pocket-book and added his signature to 
the writing already inscribed on the card. 
When he had handed it back to the servant 
| he made his apologies to his aunt. 

“Pardon me for venturing to interfere,” 
he said. ‘“ There is a serious reason for what 
| I have done, which I will explain to you at 
ja fitter time. In the mean while I offer no 
| further obstruction to the course which you 
|propose taking. On the contrary, I have 
| just assisted you in gaining the end that 
| you have in view.” 

As he said that he held up the pencil with 

which he had signed his name. 

Lady Janet, naturally perplexed, and 
| (with some reason perhaps) offended as well, 
imade no answer. She waved her hand to 
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the servant, and sent him away with the 
card. 

There was silence in the room. The eyes 
of all the persons present turned more or less 
Mercy was vaguely 
surprised and alarmed. Horace, like Lady 
Janet, felt offended, without clearly know- 
ing why. Even Grace Roseberry herself 
was subdued by her own presentiment of 
some coming interference for which she was 
completely unprepared. 
nd actions, from the moment when he had 
written on the card, were involved in a mys- 
tery to which not one of the persons round 
him held the clew. 


anxiously on Julian. 


Julian’s words 


The motive which had animated his con- 
duct may, nevertheless, be described in two 
words: Julian still held to his faith in the 
inbred nobility of Mercy’s nature. 

He had inferred, with little difficulty, from 
the language which Grace had used toward 
Mercy in his presence, that the injured wom- 
an must have taken pitiless advantage of 
her position at the interview which he had 
interrupted. Instead of appealing to Mer- 


cy’s sympathies and Mercy’s sense of right 


instead of accepting the expression of her 
sincere contrition, and encouraging her to 
make the completest and the speediest atone- 
ment—Grace had evidently outraged and 
insulted her. As a necessary result, her en- 
durance had given way—under her own 
sense of intolerable severity and intolerable 
wrong. 

The remedy for the mischief thus done 
was, as Julian had first seen it, to speak pri- 
vately with Grace, to soothe her by owning 
that his opinion of the justice of her claims 
had undergone a change in her favor, and 
then to persuade her, in her own interests, to 
let him carry to Mercy such expressions of 
apology and regret as might lead to a friend- 
ly understanding between them. 

With those motives, he had made his re- 
quest to be permitted to speak separately to 
the one and the other. The scene that had 
followed, the new insult offered by Grace, 
and the answer which it had wrung from 
Mercy, had convinced him that no such in- 
terference as he had contemplated would 
have the slightest prospect of success. 

The one remedy now left to try was the 
desperate remedy of letting things take their 
course, and trusting implicitly to Mercy’s 
better nature for the result. 

Let her see the police officer in plain 
clothes enter the room. Let her understand 
clearly what the result ef his interference 
would be. Let her confront the alterna- 
tive of consigning Grace Roseberry to a 
mad-house or of confessing the truth—and 
what would happen? If Julian’s confidence 
in her was a confidence soundly placed, 
she would nobly pardon the outrages that 
had been heaped upon her, and she would 


do justice to the woman whom she 
wronged. 


had 


If, on the other hand, his belief in her was 
nothing better than the blind belief of an in- 
fatuated man—if she faced the alternative 
and persisted in asserting her assumed iden 
tity—what then? 

Julian’s faith in Mercy refused to let that 
darker side of the question find a place in his 
thoughts. It rested entirely with him to 
bring the officer into the house. He 
prevented Lady Janet from making 
mischievous use of his card by sending to 


had 
any 


the police station and warning them to at- 
tend to no message which they might re- 
ceive unless the card produced ore his sig- 
Knowing the responsibility that he 
was taking on himself—knowing that Mercy 
had made no confession to him to which it 
was possible to appeal—he had signed his 
name without instant’s hesitation: and 
there he stood now, looking at the woman 


hature, 


an 


whose better nature he was determined to 
vindicate, the only calm person in the room. 


Horace’s jealousy saw something suspi- 
ciously suggestive of a private understand- 
ing in Julian’s earnest attention and in Mer- 
cy’s downeast face. Having no excuse for 
open interference, he made an effort to part 
them. 

“You spoke jusé now,” he said to Julian, 
“of wishing to say a word in private to that 
(He pointed to Grace.) “Shall we 
retire, or will you take her into the library ?” 

“T refuse to have any thing to say to 
him,” Grace burst out, before Julian could 
“T happen to know that he is the 
last person to do me justice. He has been 
effectually hoodwinked. If I speak to any 
body privately, it ought to be to you. You 
have the greatest interest of any of them in 
finding out the truth.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you want to marry an outcast from 
the streets ?” 

Horace took one step forward toward her. 
There was a look in his face which plainly 
betrayed that he was capable of turning her 
out of the house with his own hands. Lady 
Janet stopped him. 

“You were right in suggesting just now 
that Grace had better leave the room,” she 
said. “ Let us all three go. Julian will re- 
main here and give the man his directions 
when he arrives. 

No. By a strange contradiction it was 
Horace himself who now interfered to pre- 
vent Mercy from leaving the room. In the 
heat of his indignation he lost all sense of 
his own dignity ; he descended to the level 
of a woman whose intellect he believed to 
be deranged. To the surprise of every one 
present, he stepped back and took from the 
table a jewel-case which he had placed there 
when he came into the room. It was the 


person.” 


answer. 


Come.” 
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wedding present from his mother which he 
had brought to his betrothed wife. His out- 
raged self-esteem seized the opportunity of 
vindicating Merey by a public bestowal of 
the gift. 

“Wait!” he called out, sternly. 
wretch shall have her answer. 


“ That 
She has 
sense enough to see, and sense enough to 
hear. Let her see and hear!” 

He opened the jewel-cose, and took from 
it a magnificent pearl necklace in an antique 
setting. 

“Grace,” he said, with his highest distine- 
tion of manner, ‘‘my mother sends you her 
love and her congratulations on our ap- 
proaching marriage. Sbe begs you to ac- 
cept, as part of your bridal dress, these 
pearls. She was married in them herself. 
They have been in our family for centuries. 
As one of the family, honored and beloved, 
my mother offers them to my wife.” 

He lifted the necklace to clasp it round 
Mercy’s neck. 

Julian watched her in breathless suspense. 
Would she sustain the ordeal through which 
Horace had innocently condemned her to 
pass ? 

Yes! In the insolent presence of Grace 
Roseberry, what was there now that she 
could not sustain? Her pride was in arms. 
Her lovely eyes lighted up as only a woman’s 
eyes can light up whengthey see jewelry. 
Her grand head bent gracefully to receive 
the necklace. Her face warmed into color; 
her beauty rallied its charms. Her triumph 
over Grace Roseberry was complete! Ju- 
lian’s head sank. For one sad moment he 
secretly asked himself the question, “‘ Have 
I been mistaken in her ?” 

Horace arrayed her in the pearls. 


“ Your husband puts these pearls on your | 


neck, love,” he said, proudly, and paused to 
look at her. ‘ Now,” he added, with a con- 


temptuous backward glance at Grace, “we | 


may go into the library. 
she has heard.” 


She has seen, and 


He believed that he had silenced her. He | 


had simply furnished her sharp tongue with 
a new sting. 


“You will hear, and you will see, when | 


my proofs come from Canada,” she retorted. 


“You will hear that your wife has stolen my 
name and my character! You will see your 
wife dismissed from this house !” 

Mercy turned on her with an uncontrol- 
lable outburst of passion. 

“You are mad!” she cried. 

Lady Janet caught the electric infection 
of anger in the air of the room. She too 
turned on Grace. She too said it: 

“You are mad!” 

Horace followed Lady Janet. 
beside himself. He fixed his pitiless eyes 
on Grace, and echoed the contagious words: 

“You are mad!” 

She was silenced, she was daunted at last. 


He was | 





The treble accusation revealed to her, for 
the first time, the frightful suspicion to 
which she had exposed herself. She shrank 
back, with a low cry of horror, and struck 
against a chair. She would have fallen if 
Julian had not sprung forward and cau 
ier. 

Lady Janet led the way into the library. 
| She opened the door—started—and sudden- 
ly stepped aside, so as to leave the entrance 
free. 

A man appeared in the open doorway. 

He was not a gentleman; he was not a 
| workman; he was not a servant. He was 

vilely dressed, in glossy black broadcloth. 
| His frock-coat hung on him instead of fitting 

him. His waistcoat was too short and too 
| tight over the chest. His trowsers were a 
pair of shapeless black bags. His gloves 
were too large for him. His highly polish- 
ed boots creaked detestably whenever he 
moved. He had odiously watchful eyes 
eyes that looked skilled in peeping through 
key-holes. His large ears, set forward like 
the ears of a monkey, pleaded guilty to mean- 
ly listening behind other people’s doors. 
His manner was quietly confidential when 
he spoke, impenetrably self-possessed when 
he was silent. A lurking air of secret sery- 
ice enveloped the fellow, like an atmosphere 
of his own, from head to foot. He looked 
all round the magnificent room without be- 
traying either surprise or admiration. He 
closely investigated every person in it with 
one glance of his cunningly watchful eyes. 
| Making his bow to Lady Janet, he silently 
showed her, as his introduction, the card 
that hadsummoned him. And then he stood 
at ease, self-revealed in his own sinister iden- 
tity —a police officer in plain clothes. 

Nobody spoke to him. Every body shrank 
inwardly, as if a reptile had crawled into 
the room. 

He looked backward and forward, per- 
feetly unembarrassed, between Julian and 
| Horace. 

“Ts Mr. Julian Gray here?” he asked. 

| Julian led Grace"to a seat. Her eyes were 
| fixed on the man. She trembled—she whis- 
pered, “ Who is he?’ Julian spoke to the 
police officer without answering her. 

“Wait there,” he said, pointing to a chair 
/in the most distant corner of the room. “I 
will speak to you directly.” 
| The man advanced to the chair, marching 
|to the discord of his creaking boots. He 
| privately valued the carpet at so much a 
yard as he walked over it. He privately 
| valued the chair at so much the dozen as 
|he sat down on it. He was quite at his 
| ease : it was no matter to him whether he 
waited and did nothing, or whether he pried 
‘into the private character of every one in 
| the room, as long as he was paid for it. 
| Even Lady Janet’s resolution to act for 
| herself was not proof against the appearance 


ght 


of the policeman 
to her nephew 


in plain clothes. She left 
to take the lead. Julian 
vlanced at Mercy before he stirred further in 
the matter. He alone knew that the end 
rested now not with him, but with her. 

She felt his eye on her while her own eyes 
were looking at the man. She turned her 
head—hesitated—and suddenly approach- 
ed Julian. Like Grace Roseberry, she was 
trembling. Like Grace Roseberry, she whis- 
pered, “ Who is he ?” 

Julian told her plainly who he was. 

“ Why is he here ?” 

“ Can’t you guess ?” 

“ No hd 

Horace left Lady Janet, and joined Mercy 
and Julian—impatient of the private collo- 
quy between them. 

“ Am I in the way ?” he inquired. 

Julian drew back a little, understanding 
Horace perfectly. He looked round at 
Nearly the whole length of the spa- 
cious room divided them from the place in 
which she was sitting. She had never 
moved since he had placed her in a chair. 
The direst of all terrors was in possession 
of her—terror of the unknown. There was 
no fear of her interfering, and no fear of her 
hearing what they said so long as they were 
careful to speak in guarded tones. Julian 
set the example by lowering his voice. 

“Ask Horace why the police oflicer is 
here ?” he said to Mercy. 

She put the question directly. 

999 


qcrrace. 


“Why is 
he here 

Horace looked across the room at Grace, 
and answered, “ He is here to relieve us of 
that woman.” 

“Do you mean that he will take 
away ?” 

“Yea” 

“Where will he take her to?” 

“To the police station.” 

Mercy started, and looked at Julian. He 
was still watching the slightest changes in 
her face. She looked back again at Horace, 

“To the police station!” she repeated. 
“ What for?” 

“How can you ask the question?” said 
Horace, irritably. “To be placed under re- 
straint, of course.” 

“ Do you mean prison ?” 

“JT mean an asylum.” 

Again Mercy turned to Julian. There was 
horror now, as well as surprise, in her face. 
“Oh!” she said to him, ‘“‘ Horace is surely 
wrong? It can’t be ?” 

Julian left it to Horace to answer. Every 
faculty in him seemed to be still absorbed 
in watching Mercy’s face. She was com- 
pelled to address herself to Horace once 
raore. 

“What sort of asylum ?” she asked. 
don’t surely mean a mad-house ?” 

“T do,” he rejoined. “The work-house 
first, perhaps—and then the mad - house. 


her 


“You 
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What is there to surprise you in that? You 
yourself told her to her face she was mad. 
Good Heavens! What is 
the matter?” 

She turned to Julian for the third time. 
The terrible alternative that was offered to 
her had showed itself at last, without re- 
Restore the identity that 
you have stolen, or shut her up in a mad- 
house In that 
form the situation shaped itself in her mind. 
She chose on the instant. 


how pale you are! 


serve or disguise. 
it rests with you to choose! 


Before she opened 
her lips the higher nature in her spoke to 
Julian, in her eyes. The steady inner light 
that he had seen in them once already shone 
in them again, brighter and purer than be- 
fore. The conscience that he had fortified, 
the soul that he had saved, looked at him 
and said, Doubt us no more! 

“Send that man out of the house.” 

Those were her first She spoke 
(pointing to the police officer) in clear, ring- 
ing, resolute tones, audible in the remotest 
corner of the room. 

Julian’s hand stole to hers, 
and told her, in its momentary pressure, to 
count on his brotherly sympathy and help. 
All the other persons in the room looked at 
her in speechless surprise. Grace rose from 
her chair. Even the man in plain clothes 
started to his feet. Lady Janet (hurriedly 
joining Horace, and fully sharing his per- 
plexity and alarm) took Mercy impulsively 
by the arm, and shook it, as if to rouse her 
Mercy 
held firm; Mercy resolutely repeated what 
she had said: “Send that man out of the 
house.” 


W ords. 


unobserved 


to a sense of what she was doing. 


Lady Janet lost all patience with her. 
“What has come to you?” she asked, stern- 
ly. “Do you know what you are saying? 
The man is here in your interest, as well as 
in mine; the man is her? to spare you, as 
well as me, further annoyance and insult. 
And you insist my presence- 
on his being sent What does it 
mean ?” 

“You shall know what it means, Lady 
Janet, in half an hour. I don’t insist—I 
only reiterate my entreaty. Let the man 
be sent away !” 

Julian stepped aside (with his aunt’s eyes 
angrily following him) and spoke to the po- 
lice officer. “Go back to the station,” he 
said, “and wait there till you hear from 
me.” 

‘Bhe meanly vigilant eyes of the man in 
plain clothes traveled sidelong from Julian 
to Mercy, and valued her beauty as they had 
valued the carpet and the chairs. “ The old 
story,” he thought. ‘“ The nice-looking wom- 
an is always at the bottom of it; and, soon- 
er or later, the nice-looking woman has her 
way.” He marched back across the room, 
to the discord of his own creaking boots, 
bowed, with a villainous smile which put the 


insist, in 
away! 
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worst construction on every thing, and van- | 


ished through the library door. 

Lady Janet’s high breeding restrained her 
from saying any thing until the police offi- 
cer was out of hearing. Then, and not till 
then, she appealed to Julian. 

‘*T presume you are in the secret of this?” 
she said. “I suppose you have some reason 
for setting my authority at defiance in my 
own house ?” 

“T have never yet failed to respect your 
ladyship,” Julian answered. “ Before long 
you will know that I am not failing in re- 
spect toward you now.” 

Lady Janet looked across the room. Grace 
was listening eagerly, conscious that events 
had taken some mysterious turn in her favor 
within the last minute. 

“Ts it part of your new arrangement of 
my affairs,” her ladyship continued, “ that 
this person is to remain in the house ?” 

The terror that had daunted Grace had 
not lost all hold of her yet. She left it to Ju- 
lian to reply. Before he could speak Mer- 
cy crossed the room and whispered to her, 
“Give me time to confess it in writing. I 
can’t own it before them—with this round 
my neck.” She pointed to the necklace. 
Grace cast a threatening glance at her, and 
suddenly looked away again in silence. 

Mercy answered Lady Janet’s_ question. 
“T beg your ladyship to permit ‘her to re- 
main until the half hour is over,” she said. 
“My request will have explained itself by 
that time.” 

Lady Janet raised no further obstacles. 
Something in Mercy’s face, or in Mercy’s 
tone, seemed to have silenced her, as it had 
silenced Grace. Horace was the next who 
spoke. In tones of suppressed rage and sus- 
picion he addressed himself to Mercy, stand- 
ing fronting him by Julian’s side. 

“Am I included,” he asked, “in the ar- 
rangement which engages you to explain 
your extraordinary conduct in half an 
hour ?” 

His hand had placed his mother’s wed- 
ding present round Mercy’s neck. A sharp 
pang wrung her as she looked at Horace, 
and saw how deeply she had already dis- 
tressed and offended him. The tears rose 
in her eyes; she humbly and faintly an- 
swered him. 

“Tf you please,” was all she could say, be- 
fore the cruel swelling at her heart rose and 
silenced her. 

Horace’s sense of injury refused toe be 
soothed by such simple submission as this. 

“T dislike mysteries and innuendoes,” he 
went on, harshly. “In my family circle we 
are accustomed to meet each other frankly. 
Why am I to wait half an hour for an ex- 
planation which might be given now? 
What am I to wait for?” 

Lady Janet recovered herself as Horace 
spoke. 
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“T entirely agree with you,” she said. 
“T ask, too, what are we to wait for?” 

Even Julian’s self-possession failed him 
when his aunt repeated that cruelly plain 
question. How would Mercy answer it? 
Would her courage still hold out? 

“You have asked me what you are { 
wait for,” she said to Horace, quietly and 
firmly. ‘“ Wait to hear something more of 
Mercy Merrick.” 

Lady Janet listened with a look of weary 
disgust. 

“Don’t return to that!” she said. “Wy 
know enough about Mercy Merrick already,” 

“Pardon me—your ladyship does not 
know. I am the only person who can in 
form you.” 

“You?” 

She bent her head respectfully. 

“T have begged you, Lady Janet, to give 
me half an hour,” she went on. “In half 
an hour I solemnly engage myself to pro- 
duce Mercy Merrick in this room. Lady 
Janet*Roy, Mr. Horace Holmcroft, you are to 
wait for that.” 

Steadily pledging herself in those terms 
to make her confession, she unclasped the 
pearls from her neck, put them away in their 
case, and placed it in Horace’s hand. “ Keep 
it,” she said, with a momentary faltering in 
her voice, “until we meet again.” 

Horace took the case in silence; he looked 
and acted like a man whose mind was para- 
lyzed by surprise. His hand moved mechan- 
ically. His eyes followed Mercy with a va- 
cant, questioning look. Lady Janet seemed, 
in her different way, to share the strange op- 
pression that had fallen on him. A vague 
sense of dread and distress hung like a cloud 
over her mind. At that memorable moment 
she felt her age, she looked her age, as she 
had never felt it or looked it yet. i 

“ Have I your ladyship’s leave,” said Mer- 
cy, respectfully, “ to go to my room ?” 

Lady Janet mutely granted the request. 
Mercy’s last look, before she went out, was 
a look at Grace. “Are you satisfied now ?” 
the grand gray eyes seemed to say, mourn- 
fully. Grace turned her head aside, with a 
quick, petulant action. Even her narrow 
nature opened for a moment unwillingly, 
and let pity in a little way, in spite of itself. 

Mercy’s parting words recommended Grace 
to Julian’s care: 

* You will see that she is allowed a room 
to wait in? You will warn her yourself 
when the half hour has expired ?” 

Julian opened the library door for her. 

“Welldone! Nobly done!” he whispered. 
“ All my sympathy is with you—all my help 
is yours.” 

Her eyes looked at him, and thanked him, 
through her gathering tears. His own eyes 
were dimmed. She passed quietly. down 
the room, and was lost to him before he had 
shut the door again. 
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THE NEW 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE FOOTSTEP IN THE CORRIDOR. 


MERCY was alone. 
She had secured one half hour of retire- 
ment in her own room, designing to devote 
that interval to the writing of her confes- 
the form of a letter addressed to 
Julian Gray. 

No recent change in her position had, as 
vet, mitigated her horror of acknowledging 
to Horace and to Lady Janet that she had 
won her way to their hearts in disguise. 
Through Julian only could she say the 
words which were to establish Grace Rose- 
berry in her right position in the house. 

How was her confession to be addressed 
tohim? In writing? or by word of mouth? 

After all that had happened, from the time 
when Lady Janet’s appearance had inter- 
rupted them,she would have felt relief rath- 
er than embarrassment in personally open- 
ing her heart to the man who had so deli- 
cately understood her, who had so faithfully 
befriended her in her sorest need. But the 
repeated betrayals of Horace’s jealous suspi- 
cion of Julian warned her that she would 
only be surrounding herself with new diffi- 
culties, and be placing Julian in a position 
of painful embarrassment, if she admitted 
him to a private interview while Horace 
was in the house. 


sion, In 


The one course left to take was the course 
that she had adopted. Determining to ad- 
dress the narrative of the Fraud to Julian 
in the form of a letter, she arranged to add, 
at the close, certain instructions, pointing 
out to him the line of conduct which she 
wished him to pursue. 

These instructions contemplated the com- 
munication of her letter to Lady Janet and 
to Horace in the library, while Mercy—self- 
confessed as the missing woman whom she 
had pledged herself to produce—awaited in 
the adjoining room whatever sentence it 
pleased them to pronounce on her. Her res- 
olution not to screen herself behind Julian 
from any consequences which might follow 
the confession had taken root in her mind 
from the moment when Horace had harshly 
asked her (and when Lady Janet had joined 
him in asking) why she delayed her explana- 
tion, and what she was keeping them wait- 
ing for. Out of the very pain which those 
questions inflicted, the idea of waiting her 
sentence in her own person in one room, 
while her letter to Julian was speaking for 
her in another, had sprung to life. * Let 
them break my heart if they like,” she had 
thought to herself, in the self-abasement of 
that bitter moment; “it will be no more 
than I have deserved.” 


She locked her door and opened her writ- 
ing-desk. Knowing what she had to do, she 
tried to collect herself and do it. 
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The effort was in Those persons 
who study writing as an art are probably 
the only persons who can measure the vast 
distance which separates a conception as it 
exists in the mind from the reduction of that 
conception to form and shape in words. The 
heavy stress of agitation that had been laid 
on Mercy for hours together had utterly un- 
fitted her for the delicate and difficult proe- 
ess of arranging the events of a narrative 
in their due sequence and their due propor- 
tion toward each other. 


Valin. 


Again and again 
she tried to begin her letter, and again and 
again she was baffled by the same hopeless 
confusion of ideas. She gave up the strug- 
gle in despair. 

A sense of sinking at heart, a weight of 
hysterical oppression on her bosom, warned 
her not to leave herself unoccupied, a prey 
to morbid self-investigation and imaginary 
alarms. 

She turned instinctively, for a temporary 
employment of some kind, to the considera- 
tion of her own future. Here there were no 
intricacies or entanglements. The prospect 
began and ended with her return to the Ref- 
uge, if the matron would receive her. She 
did no injustice to Julian Gray; that great 
heart would feel for her, that kind hand 
would be held out to her, she knew. But 
what would happen if she thoughtlessly ac- 
cepted all that his sympathy might offer? 
Scandal would point to her beauty and to 
his youth, and would place its own vile in- 
terpretation on the purest friendship that 
could exist between them. And he would 
be the sufferer, for he had a character—a 
clergyman’s character—to loge. No. For 
his sake, out of gratitude to him, the fare- 
well to Mablethorpe House must be also the 
farewell to Julian Gray. 

The precious minutes were passing. She 
resolved to write to the matron and ask if 
she might hope to be forgiven and employed 
at the Refuge again. Occupation over the 
letter that was easy to write might have its 
fortifying effect on her mind, and might 
pave the way for resuming the letter that 
was hard to write. She waited a moment 
at the window, thinking of the past life 
which to return, 
took up the pen again. 

Her window looked eastward. The dusky 
glare of lighted London met her as her eyes 
rested on the sky. 


to 


she was soon before she 


It seemed to beckon her 
back to the horror of the cruel streets—to 
point her way mockingly to the bridges 
over the black river—to lure her to the top 
of the parapet, and the dreadful leap into 
God’s arms, or into annihilation 
which? 


who knew 


She turned, shuddering, from thé win- 
dow. 

“Will it end in that way,” she asked her- 
self, “‘if the matron says No?” 

She began her letter. 
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* DEAR MADAM,—So long a time has passed 
since you heard from me that I almost shrink 
from writing to you. Iam afraid you have 
already given me up in your own mind as a 
hard-hearted, ungrateful woman. 

“T have been leading a false life; I have 
not been fit to write to you before to-day. 
Now, when I am doing what I can to atone 
to those whom I have injured—now, when I 
repent with my whole heart—may Lask leave 
to return to the friend who has borne with 
me and helped me through many miserable 
years? Oh, madam, do not cast me off! I 
have no one to turn to but you. 

“Will you let me own every thing to you? 
Will you forgive me when you know what I 
have done? Will you take me back into the 
Refuge, if you have any employment for me 
by which I may earn my shelter and my 
bread ? 

“ Before the night comes I must leave the 
house from which Iam now writing. Ihave 
nowhere to goto. The little money, the few 
valuable possessions I have, must be left be- 
hind me: they have been obtained under 
false pretenses; they are not mine. No 
more forlorn creature than I am lives at 
this moment. You are a Christian woman. 
Not for my sake—tfor Christ’s sake—pity me 
and take me back. 

“Tam a good nurse, as you know, and I 
am a quick worker with my needle. In one 
way or the other can you not find occupa- 
tion for me? 

“T could also teach, in a very unpretend- 
ing way. But that is useless. Who would 
trust their children to a woman without a 
character? here is no hope*for me in this 
direction. And yet I am so fond of chil- 
dren! I think I could be, not happy again, 
perhaps, but content with my lot, if I could 
be associated with them in some way. Are 
there not charitable societies which are try- 
ing to help and protect destitute children 
wandering about the streets? I think of 
my own wretched childhood—and oh! I 
should so like to be employed in saving 
other children from ending as I have ended. 
I could work, for such an object as that, from 
morning to night, and never feel weary. All 
my heart would be in it; and I should have 
this advantage over happy and prosperous 
women—I should have nothing else to think 
of. Surely they might trust me with the 
poor little starving wanderers of the streets 
—if you said a word for me? If I am ask- 
ing too much, please forgive me. I am so 
wretched, madam—so lonely and so weary 
of my life. 

“There is only one thing more. My time 
here is very short. Will you please reply to 
this letter (to say yes or no) by telegram? 

“The name by which you know me is not 
the name by which I have been known here. 
I must beg 
‘The Reverend Julian Gray, 





| 


you to address the telegram to | 
Mablethorpe 


|a suspicion of the truth? 
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House, Kensington.’ He is here, and he w ill 
show it to me. No words of mine can de- 
scribe what I owe to him. He has never 
despaired of me—he has saved me from my- 
self. God bless and reward the kindest, trn- 
est, best man I have ever known! 

“T have no more to say, exce pt to ask you 
to excuse this long letter, and to believe me 
your grateful servant, —.,” 


She signed and inclosed the letter, and 
wrote the address. Then’ for the first time, 
an obstacle which she ought to have seen 
before showed itself, standing straight in her 
way. 

There was no time to forward her lette 
in the ordinary manner by post. It must be 
taken to its destination by a private mes- 
senger. Lady Janet's servants had hitherto 
been, one and all, at her disposal. Could 
she presume to employ them on her own af- 
fairs, when she might be dismissed from the 
house, a disgraced woman, in half an hour's 
time? Of the two alternatives it seemed 
better to take her chance, and present her- 
self at the Refuge without asking leave first. 

While she was still considering the ques- 
tion she was startled by a knock at her door. 
On opening it she admitted Lady Janet's 
maid, with a morsel of folded note-paper in 
her hand. 

“From my lady, miss,” said the woman, 
giving her the note. ‘ There is no answer.” 

Mercy stopped her as she was about to 
leave the room. The appearance of the maid 
suggested an inquiry to her. She asked if 
any of the servants were likely to be going 
into town that afternoon. 

“Yes, miss. One of the grooms is going 
on horseback, with a message to her lady- 
ship’s coach-maker.” 

The Refuge was close by the coach-maker’s 
place of business. Under the circumstances, 
Mercy was emboldened to make use of the 
man. It was a pardonable liberty to employ 
his services now. 

“ Will you kindly give the groom that let- 
ter for me?” she said. “It will not take 
him out of his way. He has only to delivet 
it—nothing more.” 

The woman willingly complied with the 
request. Left once more by herself, Mercy 
looked at the little note which had been 
placed in her hands. 

It was the first time that her benefactress 
had employed this formal method of commu- 
nicating with her when they were both in 
the house. What did ouch a departure from 
established habits mean ? Had she received 
her notice of dismissal? Had Lady Janet’s 
quick intelligence found its way already to 
Mercy’s nerves 
She trembled pitiably as 


” 


were unstrung. 


she opened the folded note. 
It began without a form of address, and 
it ended without a signature. 


Thus it ran: 
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“JT must request you to delay for a little 
while the explanation which you have prom- 
ised me. At my age, painful surprises are 
very trying things. I must have time to 
compose myself, before I can hear what you 
You shall not be kept waiting 
longer than I can help. In the mean while 
every thing will go on as usual. My nephew 
Julian, and Horace Holmeroft, and the lady 
whom I found in the dining-room will, by 
my desire, remain in the house until I am 
able to meet them, and to meet you, again.” 

There the note ended. To what conclu- 
sion did it point? 

Had Lady Janet really guessed the truth? 
or had she only surmised that her adopted 
daughter was connected in some discredit- 
able manner with the mystery of “ Merey 
Merrick?” The line in which she referred 
to the intruder in the dining-room as “ the 
lady” showed very remarkably that her 
opinions had undergone a change in that 
quarter. But was the phrase enough of it- 
self to justify the inference that she had act- 
ually anticipated the nature of Merey’s con- 
fession? It not that 
doubt at the moment—and it proved to be 
equally difficult to throw any light on it at 
an after-time. To the end of her life Lady 
Janet resolutely refused to communicate to 
any one the conclusions which she might 
have privately formed, the griefs which she 
might have secretly stifled, on that memo- 
rable day. 

Amidst much, however, which was beset 
with uncertainty, one thing at least was 
clear. The time at Mercy’s disposal in her 
own room had been indefinitely prolonged 
by Mercy’s benefactress. Hours might pass 
the to which she stood 
committed would be expected from her. In 
those hours she might surely compose her 
mind sufficiently to be able to write her let- 
ter of confession to Julian Gray. 

Once more she placed the sheet of paper 
before her. Resting her head on her hand 
as she sat at the table, she tried to trace her 
way through the labyrinth of the past, be- 
ginning with the day when she had met 
Grace Roseberry in the French cottage, and 
ending with the day which had brought 
them face to face, for the second time, in 
the dining-room at Mablethorpe House. 

The chain of events began to unroll itself 
in her mind clearly, link by link. 

She remarked, as she pursued the retro- 
spect, how strangely Chance, or Fate, had 
paved the way for the act of personation, 
in the first place. 

If they had met under ordinary cireum- 
stances, neither Mercy nor Grace would have 
trusted each other with the confidences which 
had been exchanged between them. As the 
event had happened, they had come together, 
under those extraordinary circumstances of 
common trial and common peril, in a strange 


have to say. 


was easy to decide 


before disclosure 
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country, which would especially predispose 
two women of the same nation to open their 
hearts to each other. In no other way could 
Mercy have obtained at a first interview 
that fatal knowledge of Grace’s position and 
Grace’s affairs which had placed temptation 
before her, as the necessary consequence that 
followed the bursting of the German shell. 
Advancing from this point through the 
succeeding series of events which had so 
naturally and yet so strangely favored the 
perpetration of the fraud, Mercy reached the 
later period when Grace had followed her to 
England. Here again she remarked, in the 
second place, how Chance, or Fate, had once 
more paved the way for that second meeting 
which had confronted them 
other at Mablethorpe House. 
She had, as she well remembered, attend- 
ed at a certain assembly ‘convened by a 
charitable society) in the character of Lady 
Janet’s representative, at Lady Janet’s own 
For that she had been 
absent from the house when Grace had en- 
tered it. If her return had been delayed 
by a few minutes only, Julian would have 
had time to take Grace out of the room, and 
the terrible meeting which had stretched 
Mercy senseless on the floor would never 
have taken place. As the event had hap- 
pened, the period of her absence had been 
fatally shortened by what appeared at the 
time to be the commonest possible oecur- 
rence. The persons assembled at the so- 


with one an- 


request. reason 


ciety’s rooms had disagreed so seriously on 
the business which had brought them to- 
gether as to render it necessary to take the 
ordinary course of adjourning the proceed- 


ings to a future day. And Chance, or Fate, 
had so timed that adjournment as to bring 
Mercy back into the dining-room exactly at 
the moment when Grace Roseberry insisted 
on being confronted with the woman who 
had taken her place. 

She had never yet seen the circumstances 
in this sinister light. She was alone in her 
room, at a crisis in her life. She was worn 
and weakened by emotions which had shak- 
en her to the soul. 

Little by little she felt the enervating in- 
fluences let loose on her, in her lonely posi- 
tion, by her new train of thought. Little 
by little her heart began to sink under the 
stealthy chill of superstitious dread. Vague- 
ly horrible presentiments throbbed in her 
with her pulses, flowed through her with 
her bloéd. Mystic oppressions of hidden 
disaster hovered over her in the atmosphere 
of the room. The cheerful candle -light 
turned traitor to her and grew dim. Super- 
natural murmurs trembled round the house 
in the moaning of the winter wind. She 
was afraid to look behind her. On a sud- 
den she felt her own cold hands covering 
her face, without knowing when she had 
lifted them to it, or why. 
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Still helpless under the horror that held 
her, she suddenly heard footsteps—a man’s 
footsteps—in the corridor outside. At oth- 
er times the sound would have startled her: 
now it broke the spell. The footsteps sug- 
gested life, companionship, human interpo- 
sition—no matter of what sort. She me- 
chanically took up her pen; she found her- 
self beginning to remember her letter to 
Julian Gray. 

At the same moment the footsteps stopped 
outside her door. The man knocked. 

She still felt shaken. She was hardly 
mistress of herself yet. A faint ery of alarm 
escaped her at the sound of the knock. Be- 
fore it could be repeated she had rallied her 
courage, and had opened the door. 

The man in the corridor was Horace Holm- 
croft. 

His ruddy complexion had turned pale. 
His hair (of which he was especially careful 
at other times) was in disorder, The super- 
ficial polish of his manner was gone; the 
undisguised man, sullen, distrustful, irrita- 
ted to the last degree of endurance, showed 
through. He looked at her with a watch- 
fully suspicious eye; he spoke to her, with- 
out preface or apology, in a coldly angry 
voice, 

“Are you aware,” he asked, “of what is 
going on down stairs ?” 

“T have not left my room,” she answered. 
“T know that Lady Janet has deferred the 
explanation which I had promised to give 
her, and I know no more.” 

“Has nobody told you what Lady Janet 
did after you left us? Has nobody told you 
that she politely placed her own boudoir at 
the disposal of the very woman whom she 
had ordered half an hour before to leave the 
house? Do you really not know that Mr. 
Julian Gray has himself conducted this sud- 
denly honored guest to her place of retire- 
ment? and that Iam left alone in the midst 
of these changes, contradictions, and myste- 
ries—the only person who is kept out in the 
dark ?” 

“It is surely needless to ask me these 
questions,” said Mercy, gently. “ Who could 
possibly have told me what was going on 
below stairs before you knocked at my 
door ?” 

He looked at her with an ironical affecta- 
tion of surprise. 

“You are strangely forgetful to-day,” he | 
said. “Surely your friend Mr. Julian Gray 
might have told you? I am astonished to 
hear that he has not had his private inter- | 
view yet.” 

“T don’t understand you, Horace.” 

“T don’t want you to understand me,” he 
retorted, irritably. ‘The proper person to 
understand me is Julian Gray. I look to} 
him to account to me for the confidential | 
relations which seem to have been estab- 
lished between you behind my back. He 
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has avoided me thus far, but I shall fing 
my way to him yet.” 

His manner threatened more than his 
words expressed. In Mercy’s nervous con- 
dition at the moment, it suggested to her 
that he might attempt to fasten a quarre] 
on Julian Gray. 

“You are entirely mistaken,” she said, 
warmly. ‘ You are ungratefully doubting 
your best and truest friend. I say nothing 
of myself. You will soon discover why | 
patiently submit to suspicions which other 
women would resent as an insult.” 

“ Let me discover it at once. Now! With- 
out wasting a moment more!” 

There had hitherto been some little dis- 
tance between them. Mercy had listened, 
waiting on the threshold of her door; Horace 
had spoken, standing against the opposite 
wall of the corridor. When he said his last 
words he suddenly stepped forward, and 
(with something imperative in the gesture) 
laid his hand on her arm. The strong grasp 
of it almost hurt her. She struggled to re- 
lease herself. 

“Let me go!’ 
mean ?” 

He dropped her arm as suddenly as he had 
taken it. 

“ You shall know what I mean,” he replied. 
“A woman who has grossly outraged and 
insulted you—whose only excuse is that she 
is mad—is detained in the house at your 
desire, I might almost say at your command, 
when the police officer is waiting to take 
her away. I have a right to know what 
this means. I am engaged to marry you. 
If you won’t trust other people, you are 
bound to explain yourself to Me. I refuse 
to wait for Lady Janet’s convenience. I in- 
sist (if you force me to say so)—I insist on 
knowing the real nature of your connection 
with this affair. You have obliged me to 
follow you here; it is my only opportunity 
of speaking to you. You avoid me; you 
shut yourself up from me in your own room. 
I am not your husband yet—I have no right 
to follow you in. But there are other rooms 
open to us. The library is at our disposal, 
and I will take care that we are not inter- 
rupted. I am now going there, and I have 
a last question to ask. You are to be my 
wife in a week’s time: will you take me 
into your confidence or not ?” 

To hesitate was, in this case, literally to 
be lost. Mercy’s sense of justice told her 


, 


she said. “What do you 


| that Horace had claimed no more than his 


due. She answered instantly: 

“T will follow you to the library, Horace, 
in five minutes.” 

Her prompt and frank compliance with 
his wishes surprised and touched him. He 
took her hand. 

She had endured all that his angry sense 
of injury could say. His gratitude wounded 
her to the quick. The bitterest moment 


she 
he 
tel 
on 
ba 
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she had felt yet was the moment in which | 
he raised her hand to his lips, and murmured 
tenderly, ““ My own true Grace!” She could 
only sign to him to leave her, and hurry 
back into her own room. 

Her first feeling, when she found herself 
alone again, was wonder that it 
should never have occurred to her, until he 
had himself suggested it, that her betrothed 
husband had the foremost right to her con- | 
fession. Her horror at owning to either of 
them that she had cheated them out of their 
love had hitherto placed Horace and Lady 
Janet on the same level. 
the first time that there was no comparison 
between the claims which they respectively 
had on her. She owed an allegiance to Hor- 
ace which Lady Janet could assert 
ight. Cost her what it might to avow the 
truth to him with her own lips, the cruel 
sacrifice must be made. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she put 
away her writing materials. It amazed her 
that she should ever have thought of using 
Julian Gray as an interpreter between the | 

to whom she was betrothed and _ her- 

Julian’s sympathy (she thought) must 
have made a strong impression on her indeed | 
to blind her to a duty which was beyond all 
compromise, which admitted of no dispute! 

She had asked for five minutes of delay 
before she followed Horace. It was too long 
a time. 


wonder 


She now saw for 


to ho 
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oy the year 1730 a select committee of Parlia 
ment exposed the cruel condition of the j iils 
in England. ‘The prisoners, innocent or 
were abandoned to barbarous keepers. 
died of 2veryv kind of loathsome disease. ‘hey 
were tortured with thumb-screws and iron skull- 
They were chained in damp dungeons. 
They perished of famine. Forty or fifty to 

were locked for the night into a room 
ot sixteen feet square. ‘The mad inhumanity 
of their treatment is incredible. But the 
wretched victims had their revenge. Chief 
Baron Pengelly went to hold court upon the 
Western circuit, and in the county of Somerset 


guilty, 
They 


caps 
ps. 


Chief Baron Pengelly, his officers and servants, 
with the high sheriff of the county, died sud- 
denly of fever arising from ‘‘ the horrid stench 
emanating from the prisoners brought to their 
trials.” Not long before, the judge, sheriff, 
rrand jurymen, and some hundreds of citizens 
at Oxford, died from an infection caught from 
the prisoners tried at the assizes. 

The novels of that time give terrible glimpses 
of the prisons. In Fielding’s Ame/ia, in Smol- 
lett, you see the jail life, as in Dickens's Pick- 
wick and Little Dorrit you see its more modern 
aspect. It is always hideous. A hundred years 
ago John Howard was high sheriff of Bedford- 
shire. What he saw in the county prisons so 


| “Well! better so 
| will not regret me.” 
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Her one chance of finding courage to crush 
him with the dreadful revelation of who she 
really was, of what she had really done, was 
to plunge headlong into the disclosure with- 
out giving herself time tothink. ‘The shame 
of it would ove rpower her if she gave her- 
self time to think. 

She turned to the door to follow 
once, 

Even at 


ineradicable 


him at 


that terrible the 
of all a woman’s instincts 


moment most 

the 
brought 
She had passed through 
one terrible trial since she had 
to go down stairs. 


instinct of personal self-respect 
her to a pause. 
more than 
dressed Remembering 
this, she stopped mechanically, retraced her 
steps, and looked at herself in the glass. 

There was no motive of vanity in what 
now did. The action uncon- 
scious as if she had buttoned an unfastened 
Not 
the faintest idea crossed her mind of looking 
to see if her beauty might still plead for her, 
and of trying to set it off at its best. 

A momentary smile, the most weary, the 
most hopeless, that ever saddened a woman’s 
face, appeared in the reflection which her 
mirror gave her back. ‘“‘ Haggard, ghastly, 
old before time!” she said to herself. 

He will feel it he 


she was 


as 


glove, or shaken out a crumpled dress. 


my 


less 


With that thought she went down stairs 
| to meet him in the library. 


any Chair. 


shocked him that in two years he had examined 


almost every jail in England, 


In 1777 he pub- 
lished his work on prisons, il 


1 which he des¢ ribed 
ries of vice and crime, full of filth and 
disease, in which the victims starved and froze 
to death. And Parliament palliated the evil a 
little, but did nothing to prevent it. In 1835, 
about a century after Chief Baron Pengelly and 
his company died of the infection of prisoners, 
the great jail of Newgate, in London, under the 
jurisdiction of the 

was found to be a ‘‘ disgusting example of the 
contaminating influence of an ill-managed pris- 
on; f the Scotch prisons ‘* dirt, idle- 
stealing 
Pris- 
oners of every kind were herded together with- 
out employment. ils taught 
the boys who were held only upon suspicion, 
and during the temporary rest from crime new 
and surer villainies were matured. 

The old times and the old countries are the 
most convenient and familiar tests. How the 
poor Hebrews are battered for the sins of Chris- 
tian congregations! How pleasant and natural 
it is to say, ‘* Dear neighbor, I am seriously 
concerned about that mote in vour eye.” Mr. 
Warner says, in his d tful Back-log Studies, 
that we are all well supplied with Gothic church- 
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lord mayor and aldermen, 
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es, Which are severely Gothic and utterly incon- 
venient. But who so base as to consult his 
convenience in religion? ‘To sit behind a noble 


stone column, where you see nothing of the | 
preacher, and hear nothing of him but the indis- | 


tinct rumbling and roar and reverberation of 
his voice among the groined arches of the roof, 
is our modern maceration. We are martyrs, 
too, in our way. It is not that of St. Lawrence 
or St. Sebastian. But times change, and mar- 
tyrs. We are all well supplied with splendid 
Gothie churches and with jails. 

There are as many jails in the country as there 
are counties. In the State of New York there 
are more, for there are sixty-six. Does any 
body ever go to see his county jail ? Has he any 
idea of its condition? As he strolls in a pleased 
and half-dreamy mood along the quiet country 
ways, thinking what a beautiful world it is, and 
pensively agreeing with Burns that man’s in- 
humanity to man makes countless thousands 
mourn, does he ever suddenly hear a voice ask- 
ing, ‘‘ Where is Abel thy brother?” And does 
he wish to veil his face as he rementbers that 
Abel is in the county jail, which he has himself, 
indeed, never seen, but of which he has an un- 
comfortable theory? Cain’s answer to this ques- 
tion is the first statement of a familiar and favor- 
ite theory of government—the laisse-faire and 
laisse-aller of Carlyle’s contempt. 

Or, quite willing to do what he can, does he 
suppose that, as more than a century has passed 
since Chief Baron Pengelly and company were 
slain by the pestilential stench of a jail, and 
since sO many select committees have reported 
the frightful condition of the prisons, and since 
those more powerful committees of one, the great 
novelists, have described the horrors of jails, and 
since so many societies and philanthropists have 
investigated and denounced and exposed—does 
he suppose that Abel as a county prisoner is rath- 
er cockered and spoiled than abused, and that 
the superior luxury of his situation is likely to 
demoralize society and multiply crime by mak- 
ing every body of a self-indulgent turn desirous 
of being housed amidst the comforts of a ** penal 
institution?” Is he uncomfortable lest he is 
overdoing the care of the criminal classes and 
making the county jail a little heaven below, and 
fairly laying himself open to the withering sar- 
casm of pitying the poor dear murderer? ‘Then 
let him ask himself, *‘ Have I ever been inside 
of my county jail, and do I know any thing more 
of it than any golden youth of England a hun- 
dred and a hundred and thirty years ago knew 
of the frightful abuses which Dr. Johnson's Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe exposed ?” 

Look into those places, then, through the tes- 
timony of those who have seen and studied them. 
Last year special commissioners in the State of 
Michigan explored the county jails, and said: 
** Their condition is wretched beyond all power 
of description, and beyond all conception of those 
who have not had the experience of their own 
senses in the matter...... If the wisdom of the 
State had been exercised to devise a school of 
crime, it would have been difficult to devise a 
more efficient one. 
system is an unmitigated evil, and ought to be 





abated.” ‘The State Board of Charities in Illi- | 


nois tells the same story. It appeals for mercy. 
If criminals and persons suspected of crime are 


...Qur present county-jail | 
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| to be tortured, very well; only let the law pre- 
scribe what and how they shall suffer. Do not re- 
fuse the prisoner air to breathe. ‘* Do not deny 
him the light of day. Do not compel him to be 
idle for weeks and months. Do not disgrace our 
| boasted Christian civilization by forcing him to 
live over an open privy-vault used by a score of 
prisoners, 

You see that Abel is not pampered overmuch 
in the luxurious county jails of Illinois. How 
is itin Ohio? The Board of State Charities as- 
sert that ‘‘ Ohio is to-day supporting, at public 
expense, as base ‘seminaries of crime’ as are to 
be found in any civilized community.” All in- 
mates, guilty or not guilty, young or old, ‘are 
crowded often into an ill-ventilated, dirty, dark 
prison, where the whole being, physical, mental, 
and moral, is soon fitted to receive all ‘ unclean- 
ness with greediness.’ With bad air, vile quar- 
ters, and depraved associates, little can be added 
to hasten the perfection of the student in crime. 
And these schools of crime are to-day found in 
every county in the State, sustained under form 
of law and at the expense of the public.” These 
are representative States, and this is the condi- 
tion of their county jails in this most beautiful 
of beautiful worlds. Chief Baron Pengelly and 
his retainers might well mournfully ask, **T\ 
| what end were we slain by the noisome breatl 
| of the jails ?” 

In the great and good State of New York the 
| committee of the Prison Association said con- 
cisely in 1867 that the county jails were ‘‘ noth 
ing less than seminaries of vice and nurseries of 
crime.” The report for the year 1871 confirms 
that of earlier years, that sunlight and fresh air 
are shut out of the county jails; that there is no 
proper separation of the sexes; no decent pro- 
vision for personal cleanliness; that the air is 
foul with sickening stenches; that the prisoners 
have no employment, no instruction, no disci- 
pline; that they are herded together to pollute 
ach other; that they are ‘infamous dens of 
death,” in which ‘‘all the nobler attributes of the 
mind and the moral feelings are hopelessly de- 
stroyed in thousands of prisoners every, year.” 
There is nothing new in all this. It is a wretch- 
edly old story, as old as the general indifference 
to it. 

But how clearly it shows that the worthy men 
who compose the boards of supervisors of coun 
ties have adopted Cain's philosophy! They are 
evidently not Abel’s keepers, What is it that 
ossifies so many men’s hearts the moment that 
they become public functionaries? Evidently 
there is one mischief developed by a popular form 
of government. Public officers are so fearful of 
forteiting the public favor and the free and en- 
lightened votes of their fellow-citizens, if they 
propose any increase of taxation, that they wink 
at enormities which money would do much to 
remedy. It is the moral duty of supervisors to 
inform themselves thoroughly of the condition 
of all the county institutions, and to bring the 
facts to the knowledge of the people. In that 
way there would be the beginning of a public 
opinion which would imperatively demand a 
thorough reform in the whole system of county 
imprisonment. 

What is needed is very evident. The county 
| jails should be for the detention of those charged 
| with crime, and of such only. They should be 
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ell lighted, thoroughly ventilated, and provided 
vith decent means of personal cleanliness. There 
uld be employment for all, and the sexes 
hould be rigidly separated. Convicted crimi- 
nals should be sent to penitentiary work-houses. 
{hese are the recommendations of those who 
have visited both Cain and Abel in prison, and 
who have reflected long and well upon what they 
have seen, and what the most sympathetic and 
racious observers every where have also seen. 
‘y are not sentimental visionaries who pity 
he poor dear murderer; they are sensible and 
humane men who know the purpose of punish- 
mnt and the reasonable methods of attaining 
it. They know also that there is a moral influ- 
ence in the matter which is invaluable, and which 
in the volunteer visiting societies is beginning to 
be felt. ‘That influence is sympathetic visitation. 
‘[ was in prison, and ye came unto me.” Who 
( of us, comfortable lounge ars or hard workers, have 
» it, or have the habit of doing it? 


ver, that to enter a prison is not to leave all 
» and human sympathy behind, that life still 
ako something better than plots of revenge for 
punishment—this is man’s humanity to man, 


which is the best police, and will reduce tax- | 
| immediate result. 


Mr. Frovups left the country sooner than he 
in tended, and, undoubtedly, disap pointed. He 
not come without exp ectation of misrepre- 
tation and opposition, but perhaps he also 
pected more sympathy and support than he 
found. 
his disappointment. ‘To begin with, he was an 
Englishman, and somehow the old feeling still 
lingers—the Englishman is a red-coat, and he 
shrugged his shoulders when we more recently 
ell into trouble. It is largely factitious, this 
eeling, but it exists, and it is carefully culti- 
vated by demagogues. We are inclined —we 
Americans who are magnanimous and uncon- 


{ 
¢ 
I 


cerned about money-making—to fancy John | 


Bull a cold, selfish, mereenary fellow-creature, 
who never puts himself out to do any body a 
favor, and who stands by to make the most for 
himself out of all that happens. He kicked 
ancestors out of his country because they 
idn’t like the lawn sleeves of his clergy, and then 
he tried to thrash them because they wouldn't 
let him pick their pockets. ‘The brutal bersekir, 
as ‘Taine keenly felt, is in his blood. He is a 
despot. When the first George came over he 
brought the gross German sausage and blood- 
pudding, and they have passed into the charac- 
ter of John Bull. There are plenty of honest 
Americans who wish no other reason for dislik- 
ing somebody than that he is an Englishman. 
But who kicked our ancestors out of England ? 
Who asserted the right of eminent domain over 
the colonial pockets ? Dr. Johnson, indeed, and 
George the Third, but not Chatham and Edmund 
Burke. Who cheered the escape of the Alabama, 
not from any love of either side in our quarrel, 
but because of 
broken? Not John Bright, nor Richard Cob- 
den, nor Goldwin Smith. Our generalization is 
unfair, There are two Englands, and there al- 
ways have been, but in another sense than Dis- 
raeli intended in his novel. ‘There are two 
Americas also, and there always have been. 
Vou. XLVI.—No, 274.—39 


But to} 
the boy or the girl that to trip is not to fall } 


There are many reasons which explain | 


a wish to see us divided and | 


was vexing his soul for nothing 


Still, the gibe at John Bull is usually agreeable 
to the American audience. It gazes with com- 
placency upon the lion retiring with his tail be- 
tween his legs, while the majestic eagle of our 
country pecks undazzled at the sun. 

Besides being an Englishman, Mr. Froude 
came to speak upon a subject in which our sym- 
pathies were against him. Ireland, at least, is 
unhappy, and our sympathies are always with 
misfortune. And the unhappiness is, we are 
generally of opinion, due to that selfish and su 
percilious personage who kicked our ancestors, 
etc., etc. But whether that be the truth or not, 
it is a subject about which only one class among 
us greatly cares—and the mind of that class is 
passionately fixed. When Mr. Froude began, 
therefore, they began. They denied and derided 
and inveighed. ‘The general feeling of the sur- 
prised public was, ‘* Why does the man wish to 
raise such a pother?” Anda very pusillanimous 
feeling it was. 

An English scholar and historian, whose works 

e have all read with delight, comes to speak to 
us of a subject upon which, as he thinks, the en- 
lightened opinion of America may be very serv- 
iceable in settling an ancient and difficult dis- 
pute. Of course he expects no extravagant nor 
In pursuit of his plan he tells 
us a most interesting tale of the history of Ire- 
land in its relations with England. Instantly 
he is answered in the most vehement way by an 
Irish clergyman, who gives his side of the story. 
Simultaneously the Englishman’s veracity as a 
historian is assaulted, and upon two grounds: 
one, that he perverts or forges manuscripts; and 
the other, that he misstates or disregards printed 
documents. In the midst of the hubbub the 
servants in the family in which the Englishman 
is staying declare that either he must leave the 
house or they will, and he is insulted at a rail- 
road station. 

That a simple historical discussion should pro- 
voke such bitter personal hostility upon the part 
of those who have no interest in history is ab- 
surd. The reason of the excitement must, there- 
fore, be sought elsewhere, and it is found in the 
patriotic and religious sympathies of the oppo- 
nents. The Englishman is made to appear to 
be, against his own distinct assertion, the apolo- 
gist of British tyranny in Ireland, and the enemy 
of the Roman Catholic Church; and it becomes 


| a serious question whether a learned scholar may 


calmly express upon the American platform his 
views of the history of his country. It would 
seem as if the American instinct must settle the 
point at once. Every man shall ‘say his say” 
unharmed. If there is the slightest question of 
touching his right, there is the most conclusive 
reason for asserting it. His topic disappears. 
The question is at once not whether English 
rule in Ireland was or was not good or bad, but 
whether in America a man, speaking decently 
and in order, shall or shall not be allowed to ex- 
press his opinion. 

Whether the servants were dismissed with a 
lesson upon American liberty is not known. 
But it is known that the Englishman was grave- 
ly advised to go home and not to provoke trou- 
ble, while the tone of the press was either openly 
hostile or contemptuous. He was told that no- 
body was interested in the subject, and that he 
and that he 
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ought to explain certain misrepresentations, or | is a Roman Catholic view of Mary Stuart, just as 


worse, which had been cited against him in his 
own history. If he had made historical misrep- 
resentations, they should undoubtedly be ex- 
plained. But the immediate question was 
whether the significance of the treatment the 
lecturer received should be frankly stated or not. 
An indignant Biddy is important only to her 
household. But this particular Biddy repre- 
sented ecclesiastical and political influences. 
There is very great reluctance in this country to 
speak of Ireland or of the Roman Catholic 
Church except in the lightest and most gingerly 
manner. Why is it? Of course it can not be 
because of votes. A mayor of New York once 
dressed himself in a suit of green clothes on St. 
Patrick’s Day. How gratified St. Patrick must 
have been! And what noble business for an 
American citizen! 

Does it ever seem as if American newspapers 
and orators of all kinds put on suits of green 
whenever the Irish question appears? Did they 
wear green when Mr. Froude was threatened ? 
They made a jest of Biddy, and some of them 
declared that Father Burke continued the great 
line of Irish orators! Oh, the sweet blarney- 
stone! If they had not been so eager to wear 
the green, they would perhaps have said that 
whatever Mr. Froude’s opinions might be, he 
must continue to speak as long as there was any 
menace against him. For if there is any his- 
torical or political question which respectable 
people in Boston think should not be discussed, 
there is nothing more necessary than its imme- 
diate discussion. 

We have already expressed our opinion of the 
purpose which brought Mr. Froude to this coun- 
try. It was most legitimate. Besides, whatever 
the purpose may have been, the lectures of so 
accomplished a historical scholar and so delight- 
ful a writer were sure to be, as they were, full 
of interest and profit. But he could not permit 
himself, a stranger in the land, to turn house- 
holds topsy-turvy. He knew, as every body 
knew, that there was personal discomfort, if not 
peril, in his continuing, and the newspapers were 
clad in green. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that he decided to return to England. Yet he 
did not come in vain if he has shown us that it 
is not safe or comfortable in this country to sug- 
gest that in the history of the woes of Ireland En- 
gland may not be wholly to blame. And if it is 
not safe or comfortable to say so now, when will 
it be? And what kind of a free country is it 
which thinks that a courteous scholar who cross- 
es the sea to discuss a historic point is a med- 
dler and an incendiary, who had better go home 
again speedily ? 

As for the assaults upon Mr. Froude’s histor- 
ical candor and accuracy, they have been urged 
with the ferocity of ecclesiastical zeal, not in the 
temper of truth-seeking. ‘The charge of forgery 
or perversion of manuscripts he offered, in the 
most manly way, to leave to the only satisfactory 
tribunal. The charges of false citation of print- 
ed papers he very properly did not undertake to 
answer, except in the most general way, when 
separated from the original authorities, 

These charges relate chiefly to Mr. Froude’s 
view of Mary, Queen of Scotland, and however 
he may dispose of them, he will not, of course, 
dispose of the old feud upon the subject. There 


Father Burke gave us the Roman Catholic view 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and of the 
revolt of the Netherlands. Now, when a histor- 
ical subject has become a matter of ecclesiastic- 
al difference of opinion, as Mary of Scotland not 
unnaturally has, there will be tremendous argu- 
ments upon both sides, but never a settlement, 
Miss Strickland, indeed, is not of Mary’s relig- 
ious faith, but those who are are uniformly of 
opinion that she is blackly maligned. Perhay s 
she is, Certainly the evidence is accessible to the 
reader, and there are eloquent advocates who 
thunder for her and against her. Only let us not 
mistake passionate vituperation of the opposite 
counsel for argument. 

In speaking of Sophia Dorothea, the unhappy 
wife of George the First of England, Thackeray 
says: ‘* She has bewitched two or three persons 
who have taken her up, and they won't believe 
in her wrong. Like Mary of Scotland, she finds 
adherents ready to conspire for her, even in his 
tory; and people who have to deal with her are 
charmed and fascinated and bedeviled. How de 
votedly Miss Strickland has stood by Mary’s in- 
nocence! Are there not scores of ladies in this 
audience who persist in it too? Innocent! | 
remember as a boy how a great party persisted 
in declaring Caroline of Brunswick was a mar- 
tyred angel. So was Helen of Greece innocent. 
She never ran away with Paris, the dangerous 
young Trojan. Menelaus, her husband, ill-used 
her, and there never was any siege of Troy at all. 


So was Blue-beard’s wife innocent. She never 


peeped into the closet where the other wives were 
with their heads off. She never dropped the key 
or stained it with blood, and her brothers were 
quite right in finishing Blue-beard, the cowardly 
brute! Yes, Caroline of Brunswick was inno- 
cent; and Madame Laffarge never poisoned her 
husband; and Mary of Scotland never blew up 
hers ; and poor Sophia Dorothea was never un- 
faithful ; and Eve never took the apple—it was a 
cowardly fabrication of the serpent.” 


In the course of many years’ monthly chatting 
and chronicling the Easy Chair has had occa- 
sion often to speak a word of regretful farewell 
to some whom all men honored and loved, and 
to some known only to a smaller circle. It is 
pleasant to think that on some day hereafter, 
when this century is ended and we are all gone, 
and the new world that follows us wonders over 
the quaint ways and amusing conceits of their 
ancestors, some kind and curious soul, turn- 
ing over the yellow pages of some odd volume 
of this Magazine, will come upon the name of 
Paul Duggan, and thank the Easy Chair for a 
glimpse of that perhaps else forgotten bright and 
genial nature. But, gentle reader of that distant 
day, when your eyes fall upon this page, know 


that the few words which the Easy Chair is 


about to write can not show you, as they fain 
would, the sweet and chéerful and serene soul 
which henceforth lives for us only in memory 
and in his beautiful pictures. 

Rome changes so little from year to year that 
the spacious studio in which the Easy Chair first 


|saw Kensett doubtless still remains, and is oc- 


cupied perhaps by some young worker, at the 
easel, who hears the same old constant ringing 
of church-bells, and who climbs the hill over the 
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studio at evening to see the sun setting and St. | 
Peter's steeped in the rosy light. It was upon 
the Via Margutta, a little back from the street, 
ind Kensett shared the studio with his life-long 
friend, Thomas Hicks. There in the happy days 
they studied and painted, and there was always 
the lively welcome for the 
making the grand tour, 
who came to Rome with 


mere loungers, youths 
and excellent seniors 
families and traveling 
carriages, the bland dispensers of commissions. 
All that Kensett was in the later d: ever 
bright, tranquil, sympathetic, modest, generous, 
manl he was in the Roman days more than 
venty years ago. Never peevish, never selfish, 
scorning to solicit in any way, self-reliant, trust 
¢ himself and the future, how plainly he seems 
id at this moment, stepping back a little | 
1 the easel, turning his head and studying 

the effect of every touch, while a soft, lovely land 

scape of summer peace brightens his canvas! 

There was the usual society of artists of all 
kinds in Rome, one of whom, the oldest resident, | 
ert Macpherson, who married Mrs. Jameson's 

e, and who chanced upon the famous Sebas 
tien del Piombo, died just before Kensett. We 
all dined at the Lepre, and probably ate more 
than our peck of— But what a flavor it had! 
Hark! ‘That is the ‘‘ boss” waiter. ‘* Eeco! 
vengo, vengo! What 
oes the bustling Muzio serve now? and 
vhat viands? Do the unwary still expect broth 
n they order Zuppa Inglese? Does the tra- 
lition of Mezzo Sbrinzo yet linger? And Cal- 
cedonio, with his smooth fair face, who needed 
nly the heavy vine chaplet to be Antinous him- 
in what celestial trattoria does he now come 
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smiling in, holding huge piles of plates aloft ? 
From the Lepre we crossed to the Café Greco. 

It was famous ground, for Thorwaldsen had sat 

there sipping his black coffee, and Gibson was 


metimes seen in our day. We sat in the nar- 
dark room called the omnibus. We paid 
two bajocchi, or pennies, for a tumbler of cof- 
fee, How we smoked! How we talked and 
laughed! What good things were said at the 
Lepre! Because there was a Mermaid, shall 
there be no other cakes and ale? How plain it 
how dingy! And were ever more satis- 
faction, more pleasure, and richer memories 
bought at a cheaper rate? And among all the 
famous loiterers at the Greco was there ever a 
kinder, simpler, sweeter companion than Ken- 
sett? He was not fluent. He told few stories. 
But his generous sympathy, his interested atten 
tion, were inspiration. He made a sunshine that 
harmonized and softened all. Is there a Greco 
till? The old dingy room must have gone. But 
if by any chance it remains, let its frequenters 
of to-day cherish it the more because of that gen- 
tle presence long ago. 

Was it to the Piazza and to the round game 
of pool at the billiard-table that we afterward 
repaired? There is not a gilded fledgeling of a 
New York club that would not have smiled at 
our small skill. 3ut the Easy Chair watches 
the splendid games of to-day, and sees no gayer 
players. There are jokes, there are incidents, 
from.those old games of pool still current among 
those innocent gamesters grown gray. There 
are chs.tacters, figures, movements, that are still 
irresistible in memory. ‘Those Roman hours of 
youth are bonds still among men whose lives 


yW 


was ! 


| such as Mrs. Aphra Behn would have deli 


wide 
n common. Christopher Sly and old 
John Naps of Greece are names merely—so are 
Leafchild and the fat British troubadour. He 
played the guitar, and threw up his round blue 
eyes and his pudgy fingers as he trolled a senti- 
mental ditty. And what awful stories he told 
afterward! That fat troubadour told tales of 
English social life which, if they were true, are 
ghted 
to record, but which probably, for the honor of 
human nature, none of the hearers believed. 
There were tea-parties also, in the rooms of 
the bachelors up many and many a flight of stone 
The nearer the roof the nearer heaven. 
Nor was there any disturbing fear, as in the 
splendid modern cities. ‘There was no burning 
in Rome, that is, no burning of houses. There 


are 


terests 1 


stairs. 


| had been other kinds formerly, and, according 


to some sermons preached there, there was im- 
mense preparation for firing up hereafter. There 
were bachelor tea-parties: tea, with a leet/e hot 
spiced wine; simple wine, you understand- 
Velletri, and other vineyards of the neighboring 
hills. Not one of that set of foreign Romans did 
the Easy Chair ever see as he should not be by 
reason of wine. One night there was a sympo 
sium at the rooms of Kensett and Hicks. It 
was a pleasant, merry, singing, not roistering, 
tea in large cups, without milk, and a 
dash of Velletri somewhere during the evening 
And somehow it came to be midnight, and as 
Time is always pushing on, he began to mow 
the tender stalks of morning hours, and still the 
tea was hot, and still there was one more glass 
of spiced Velletri, and another song, when there 
was a knock at the door. 

It was at an hour when only doctors or the 
police knock, and there was some wonder. But 
the youngest comer said, quietly, ‘* I think that 
must be Cousin Timothy.” ‘The youngest comer 
was new to Rome, and was stopping with his 
cousin, who served the god of regularity, and 
who, vexed and alarmed by the nocturnal tru- 
ancy of a tyro, came forth to seek him. When 
the door was opened the admonishing figure of 
Timothy appeared, holding a coil of wax taper 
in his hand to light his way, and it also revealed 
the spruce trimness of his attire. ‘* It’s time to 
come home,” said Timothy, gravely—and he was 
in the right. But the youngest comer replied, 
calmly, ‘‘ Cousin Timothy, henceforth I think 
that all ba ce had better be at the risk of the 
owner.”’ It was decisive. ‘Timothy politely with 
drew, and hunted no more erring lambs before 
light. 

From Rome there was a long and happy jour- 
ney with Kensett to Naples and Pxstum and 
Amalfi, Ischia and the Blue Grotto. Then 
again for a few summer days to Rome, and 

ly northward to Florence. After a month 
at Florence, where Mr. and Mrs. Browning then 
were, we passed across the Apennines by Bo- 
logna and Ferrara to Venice. In September we 
came throngh Lombardy, and one soft evening 
at Verona Kensett climbed into the banquette 
of the diligence, and reaching down his hand, 
we who remained shook it heartily and bade him 
Godspeed for America. During all that Italian 
time Kensett was constantly at work, and with 
wonderfully little waste. He would pass a day 
faithfully studying and painting a mullein. His 
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sketches were so vivid and faithful and delicate 
that afterward there was no wall in New York 
so beautiful as that of his old studio, at the top 
of the Waverley House, on the corner of Broad- 
way and Fourth Street, upon which they were 
hung in a solid mass. 

He returned home to a series of noiseless vic- 
tories. He was a recognized master of land- 
scape, and all his pictures are biographical, for 
they all reveal the fidelity, the tenderness, and 
the sweet serenity of his nature. Universally 
beloved, he was always welcome. He did not 
live to be an old man; but although he had 
turned the half-century corner, he seemed no 


older in heart and sympathy and the fresh faith } 


that illuminates life with celestial radiance, in 
the studio upon the Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, where he died, than in the old Ro- 
man room in the Via Margutta long ago. Some- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
what lonely he must sometimes have been, but no | 


| one probably ever heard from him a sigh of re. 
gret, or the least impatient wish that life hig 
have been different. As those who personally 
knew him die, his eventless life will pass from 
memory, but his lovely character will still liye 
| on in his pictures, and mingle, unconsciously to 
those who grow beneath the spell of their beauty 
with other lives and characters in a hundred 
homes. So the influence of a good man js not 
lost; and so will it forever inspire that faith jn 
| the Divine goodness which was peculiarly th 
of this beloved artist. i 
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“For Nature ever faithful is 
To such as trust her faithfulness, 
When the forest shall mislead me, 
When the night and morning lie, 
When sea and land refuse to feed me, 
’Twill be time enough to die: 
Then will yet my mother yield 
A pillow in her greenest field, 
Nor the June flowers scorn to cover 
The clay of their departed lover.” 





Chitor’s Literary Record. 


HISTORY. 
IOGRAPHIES rarely afford information re- 
specting those processes of early education 
which develop the character into its subsequent 


achievement. So history is more profuse in praise 
of the deeds wrought by a great nation after it 
has come to greatness than satisfactory in its ex- 
planation of the providential education to which | 
that greatness is due. American achievement | 
has had no lack of historians. RicHarp Frotn- 
INGHAM has chosen a more profitable though less 
popular theme for his last work, The Rise of the 
Republic of the United States (Little, Brown, | 
and Co.). The long processes of education, 
lasting nearly, if not quite, a century and a half, 
by which the American people were schooled to 
the two ideas of national liberty and national 
union, are rarely recognized by those who huzza | 
the loudest for liberty and union as one and in- | 

| 


separable. ‘These processes of education it is | 
the purpose of Mr. Frothingham to trace, and he | 
brings rare fitness both in natural endowment 
and scholastic acquirement to his task. His 
previous researches and writings have led him, 
perhaps, to give undue prominence to the part 
which New England took in the formation of the 
republic; yet if, in later years, Virginia contrib- | 
uted quite as much to the consolidation of the 
nation, nevertheless it is true that the ideas 
which found such kindly soil there threw out | 
their first roots in New England, and that the 
germ of the national union perfected in 1787 is 
to be found in the New England confederacy of 
1643. The native calmness and sobriety of Mr. 
Frothingham’s mind, while they forbid to his | 
style that peculiar charm which only fire and en-’| 
thusiasm can impart, render his record pecul- | 
iarly trustworthy, as it is singularly free from | 
passion and prejudice. . As a philosophical and | 
impartial history, it is almost a faultless model. | 
The work bears abundant evidences of painstak- 


credit to American scholarship and a valuable 
addition to American historical literature. 
We commenced P. Lanrrey’s History of Na- 


| poleon the First (Macmillan and Co.) with great 
maturity, and render it capable of its subsequent anticipations. 


The first paragraph announces 
the purpose of the author. If, thought we, this 
really discloses his spirit, we have at last a his- 
tory of Napoleon that is neither a philippic nor 
a eulogy. ‘* Napoleon,” says M. Lanfrey in his 
introductory chapter, ‘‘has, for the most part, 
had no judgment passed upon him but that ei- 
ther of professed hatred or professed attachment 
readies I feel myself free alike from the prepos- 
sessions of hatred and the superstition of enthu- 
siasm. And I should repulse as an ignoble serv- 
itude any opinion which could withhold me from 
paying reverence to true greatness.” Alas! men 
form but ill judgments of their own capacities. 
When most under the influence of prejudice we 


| account ourselves freest from it. Whatever oth- 


er merits M. Lanfrey’s history may possess, im- 
partiality is not one of them. ‘The calmness of 
the judge appears only in a certain forced tem- 
perance of style, a careful abstinence from the 
epithets of indignation. It certainly does not 
appear in any unprejudiced estimate of charac- 
ter, nor even in an unvarnished narrative of facts. 
The chapter which opens with such promise of 
judicial fairness closes with this condensed state- 
ment of the author's conception of his hero’s real 
character: ‘* In a word, when Bonaparte begins 
to belong to history, calculating self-interest and 
ambition had already gained the ascendency 
over every other motive: we behold him freed 
from every scruple, proof against any political 
impetuosity, on the best terms with the conquer- 
ors without being irreconcilable toward the con- 
quered, unburdened of all his generous illusions 
of other days, measuring with his glance the un- 
bounded field that lies stretched out before him.” 
This is the Napoleon Bonaparte whose history 
M. Lanfrey proceeds to narrate; a Napoleon 


ing and patjent research, and his language, though | who never suffers from a ‘‘ generous illusion ;” 
~ } guag gn | 4 


never impassioned or eloquent, never fails to be 
both clear and forcible. The work is at once a 


whose. eloquent productions are the rodomontade 


of an actor and a rhetorician; who is without 
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sympathy with his fellow-men, without noble as- 
pirations for himself or patriotic impulses for his 
country; who is cold, scheming, calculating, 
selfish, hypocritical ; and who merely simulates 
e because thus he kindles it in others, and 
eir enthusiasm is necessary for his purposes. 
[his is not the Napoleon Bonaparte of actual 
It is not in the power of any mere hyp- 
e to awaken the enthusiasm of a nation, and 

ain, after so sublime a failure and so sorrow- 

ful a death, a name so imperishable and an af- 
ion so perennial in the hearts of the people. 
haracter is not so simple as M. Lanfrey would 
have us believe; certainly the character of that 
sphinx of history, the first Napoleon, was not. 
Nor will his true history ever be written by one 
who denies to him generous impetuosity on the 
ne hand or calculating greed of power on the 
ther. Reading side by side this history of Na- 
leon and that of Mr. Abbott, we have been 
somewhat interested and not a little amused in 
ticing how from the same facts, the same doc- 
iments even, conclusions the most antagonistic 
are drawn ; how, for example, Napoleon’s breach 
with his old friend Paoli appears to M. Lanfrey 
1 treachery on the part of the ambitious Corsican 
to a sincere friend and patriot, while to Mr. Ab- 
ott it affords a striking illustration of Napole- 
n's devotion to his country—a devotion so great 
that not even his warmest friendship for his best 
friends could lead him to condone their betrayal 
of its interests. We are sorry to say, however, 


istorv. 


that M. Lanfrey does not hesitate to omit inci- 
dents which seem to witness to a generous im- 
petuosity, and so to contradict his theory, as in 
} 


iis account of the battle of Lodi, in which he 
makes no mention of Napoleon's placing of him- 
self at the head of the charging column, an act 
which as surely indicates an almost reckless im- 
petuosity of character as any recorded in history. 
The second volume of this history, which is the 
last one now published, carries us to the decree 
of Berlin, 1806. 

We can not speak too highly of Miss M. E. 
THALHEIMER’s Manual of Ancient History (Wil- 
son, Hinkle, and Co.). Neither its title nor its 
preface does it full justice ; but modesty in au- 
thors is so rare a failing that it becomes virtue. 
Manuals are proverbially dull and jejune. Miss 
Thalheimer’s book is in style at once clear, con- 
cise, and attractive—a combination rarely met 
with. She traces the history of the ancient 
world from the earliest times to the fall of the 
Western Emyire. The necessary compression 
prevents any full and elaborate description of 
even prominent events, or any analysis, except 
of the briefest sort, of leading characters. But 
she does not content herself with giving merely 
the dry bones of history ; she has not accepted 
the general opinion of book-makers that a school 
history must be dull to be available, nor has she 
sacrificed perspicuity to the requirements of a 
limited space. ‘The book is furnished with ques- 
tions, and each section closes with a recapitula- 
tion—features which fit the book especially for 
school use; but its brief and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the whole field of the past admirably adapts 
it to the use of any reader who desires to get, not 
full information respecting any particular era, but 
a general conception of the whole realm of an- 
cient history ; and its compact sentences and its 
admirable arrangement fit it no less for use as a 
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book of reference. The maps are fine; the en- 
gravings are attractive and pleasing, but not very 
useful. ; 
The object of The Great Events of History 
from the Creation of Man till the Present Time 
J. W. Schemerhorn and Co.) is to present in a 
series of pictures the course of history, ancient 
and modern. Its chief use will be for the school- 
room. ‘The author, in a laudable desire to relieve 
his style from the dead level of the text-book, is 
occasionally too rhetorical, and the whole 
ume presents a somewhat fragmentary appear- 
ance from an imperfect apprehension of the rela- 
tive historical importance of past events. ‘Thus 
we have eight pages given to King Philip and 
his Indian war against the American colonists, 
and but six to all ancient history except that of 
the Hebrews.—'The first volume of Freeman's 
Historical Course for Schools, Outlines of History 
(Holt and Williams), hardly gives an adequate 
idea of the series which it introduces. ‘The au- 
thor’s object is to give in the present volume ‘* a 
general sketch of the history of the civilized 
world,” and he purposes to follow this by a 
series of special histories of particular countries, 
which will give the details of events whose out- 
lines only are given in this volume. To com- 
press the history of the civilized world into a 
small-sized volume of less than 400 pages, and 
yet preserve any elements of genuine historical 
interest, is a work of rare difficulty, if, indeed, 
it be not impossible. The value of the pres- 
ent volume is as a compact and condensed 
summary of history; logically it should precede, 
practically in study it should follow, the other 
volumes of the series, by which the value of the 
whole can alone be fairly tested. It is only 
after the student has mastered the history 
of particular nations and eras in detail that he 
can be expected to be interested in studying a 
summary which combines them all.— The Young 
Folks’ History of England, by Ira Crate-Knox 
(Lee and Shepard), is an admirable book. The 
style is simple and yet charming, and the dis- 
puted questions in history, such as the character 
and career of Mary Queen of Scots, are treated 
with great wisdom; the youthful reader is ad- 
vised of the historical difficulties which attend 
such themes, and yet is not perplexed by them. 
The spirit of the book in its treatment of relig- 
ious and political questions, such as the Refor- 
mation, chapter thirty-one, and the American 
War, chapter fifty-seven, is admirable. ‘The 
book is furnished with a good index—a feature 
whose lack is often painfully felt in more pre- 
tentious works. In brief, we do not know a 
volume any where more worthy to be recom- 
mended to any one, young or old, who desires to 
get a clear and simple statement of the entire 
course of English history as a preparation for a 
more careful study of larger works.—Mr. JoHN 
S.C. ABBorr commences a new historical series, 
‘** American Pioneers and Patriots,” with Daniel 
Boone, the Pioneer of Kentucky Dodd and 
Mead). It is curious that both romance and 
history should have made us more familiar with 
the chivalry of other lands than with that of our 
own. The nation knows not what it owes to the 
pioneers who blazed the first pathways through 
its forests, and Mr. Abbott has done a double 
service in opening this chapter in our history: 
one to American youth in luring them from the 
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romance of fiction to that of fact; and one to 
the American public in rendering popular pages 
which were not, indeed, before wanting in the 
national record, but which were unread and, so 
to speak, uncut.—There is a good deal of curi- 
ous and interesting information in M. SCHELE 
De Verr’s Romance of American History (G. 
P. Putnam and Sons). It is a sort of museum 
of historical curiosities, displays a considerable 
research in the by-paths of early history, and if 
the information which it affords is not very im- 
portant, it is certainly both curious and interesting. 
—Dr,. Ditircer’s Fables respecting the Popes 
of the Middle Ages (Dodd and Mead) is not, 
as one might very naturally imagine, a contro- 
versial work, but a contribution to the history of 
the Middle Ages, to the elucidation of which the 
author brings not only that learning which is 
his well-known characteristic, but an impartial 
spirit which, under the circumstances, he could 
hardly be expected to possess. He removes 
from history alike myths which have been in- 
vented to disgrace the pontificate and myths 
which have been invented to do it honor. It is 
a book of fragments, separate chapters of history, 
but upon the subjects on which it treats it is an 
authority. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Tue second volume of Joun Forster's Life 
of Charles Dickens (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
carries us from 1842 to 1857. It opens with Mr. 
Dickens’s return from America, and the publi- 
cation of the American Notes; describes the 
writing of Martin Chuzzlewit and the Christ- 
mas Carol; lets us into the interior history of 
Mr. Dickens’s pecuniary embarrassments, and af- 
fords a hint which suggests that Mr. Micawber’s 
advice to David Copperfield was evolved out of 
the novelist’s personal experience ; describes his 
visit to Italy, and his sojourn there ; gives a brief 
and rather unsatisfactory account of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s three weeks’ editorship of the Dai/y News ; 
goes with him to Switzerland, where he began 
Dombey and Son, and where in private readings 
he got the germ of an idea of those public readings 
which in subsequent years added so much to his 
fame and to his purse; and at the close brings us 
to the inauguration of Household Words, and the 
beginning of David Copperfield, with the promise, 
in the opening chapter of the next volume, of a 
fuller account of that book, which Mr. Dickens 
declared to be his favorite, and which certainly 
reveals more of himself than any other of his 
works. The volume contains some very interest- 
ing revelations of Mr. Dickens's character and 
views, but also some assertions that need a stron- 
ger evidence than Mr. Forster’s testimony. We 
must be excused, for example, trom accepting his 
statement that ‘‘no man advocated temperance, 
even, as far as possible, its legislative enforce- 
ment, with greater earnestness.” Bearing in 
mind the instances in which Dickens paints 
drinking in attractive forms, and, at least by 
implication, represents drunkenness as a foible 
to be made merry over, against the one instance 
in David Copperfield (the solitary instance, so 
far as we recollect) in which he paints it as a 
degradation and disgrace—remembering, too, 
the scenes which approach very nearly a debauch 
in which he was accustomed to mingle, if not 
personally to partake, and of which Mr. Forster, 
in this very volume, gives us some vivid descrip- 
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tions—we must regard the latter’s imputation 
of temperance advocacy to Charles Dickens as 
a greater testimonial to the growing power of 
the temperance sentiment in Great Britain than 
to Dickens himself, whose efforts (possibly un- 
conscious) to stem and check the progress of 
that sentiment proved, happily, unavailing. Mr. 
Forster's work is amenable to some severe criti- 
cisms; but its very faults, like those of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, add to its interest, though not 
to the reader’s respect for its author, 

Thorvaldsen: his Life and Work (Roberts 
3rothers) is a charming book—to look at. The 
thirty-five wood-cuts, copies of the great sculp. 
tor’s compositions, and printed on India paper 
and pasted in, are, many of them, peculiarly 
beautiful, and do more to give a conception of 
the great artist’s work than any verbal deserip- 
tion could do, The book is translated from the 
French of Eugene Pion. It lacks, however, 
that vivacity which belongs to the French writers 
as a class, nor does it afford much real insight, 
except in occasional glimpses, into Thorvaldsen’s 
character. It is in reality a life of Thorvaldsen 
the sculptor, not the life of the man, and in say- 
ing this we indicate at once its chief value and 
its chief defects. — The Memoirs of Madame Des- 
bordes Valmore (Roberts Brothers) is interesting 
rather on account of its author, the late C. A 
Sainte-Beuve, than by reason of its subject, 
who was a French actress, popular but not great, 
and a French poet whose poetry has never crossed 
the boundary of her native land. The story of 
her life is not told—it is rather hinted at, some- 
times in ways that only tantalize by provoking 
curiosity. ‘That it was a sorrowful life, and that 
her heart was heavy with a grief whose explana- 
tion must be looked for in some deeper sorrows 
than the mere trials of poverty and uncongenial 
companionship to which she was subjected, is evi- 
dent; but what her burden was we are not told, 
and the interest of the book, which is a panegyric 
rather than a narrative, consists chiefly in the in- 
sight into her strangely contradictory character 
afforded by her own poems and letters. — Modern 
Leaders, by Justin M‘Cartuy (Sheldon and 
Co.) consists of sketches of prominent modern 
men and women—kings and queens, politicians 
and literati. Except Brigham Young, all are 
Europeans. These sketches are estimates of 
character rather than biographies, 








POPULAR SCIENCE, 

Dr. H. Scuetven’s Spectrum Analysis (D. 
Appleton and Co.) is at once a popular and a 
scientific treatise. Its foundation was a series 
of lectures delivered by the author in 1869 in 
Cologne. Its object is defined in the preface to 
be, ‘‘ on the one hand, to give a clear and famil- 
iar representation of the nature and phenomena 
of spectrum analysis, enabling an educated per- 
son not previously familiar with physical science 
to become acquainted with the newest and most 
brilliant discovery of this century; and on the 
other hand, to show the important position which 
spectrum analysis has acquired in the pursuit of 
physics, chemistry, technology, physiology, and 
astronomy, as well as its adaptability to almost 
every kind of scientific investigation.” It con- 
tains little or nothing, however, on the applica- 


tion of the spectrum analysis to the practical 
Its value, as well as its beauty, is greatly 


arts. 





enhanced by a number of wood- 
some plates beautifully printed 


cuts, a 
in color. 
eed, one of the handsomest scientific books, if 
the handsomest, issued in America during 
Dr. Schellen possesses the rare merit— 
1 among scientific men, though more common 
ow than formerly 
points in science in such a way as to make them 
clear to minds not scientifically educated. ‘Too 
much is not claimed for his treatise in the asser 
tion of the title-page that in it the application of 
the spectrum analysis ** to terrestrial substances 
and the phy sical constitution of the heavenly 
dies is familiarly explained.” It is true that 
the book requires careful study. ‘The reader 
who takes it up expecting to master the myst 
ries of this branch of science by a casual 


-of dealing with even abstruse 


e 


thoughtless reading, such as modern hal 
to cultivate, will find himself disappointed. 

The Ancient Stone Impl ments, We Ipons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain, by JOHN Evans 
LD. Appleton and Co.), impresses the reader at 
the first glance as devoting too much space to 
its somewhat limited topic. In truth, however, 
its title does not do this admirable and com 
hensive treatise justice, 


pre- 
It treats the whole sale 
ject of stone implements, belonging, as is sup- 
posed by most scientific men, to a period far 
antedating human history, with great fullness ; 
gives in a preliminary chapter an account of the 
process employed in the manufacture of flint 
implements ; how discovered in 
earthy deposits could have been made by unciv- 
ilized races; gives an account of remains of an- 
cient mines or pits, worked on a considerable 
scale, and of evidences which lead to the belief 
that regular and somewhat extensive manufac- 
tories of rough-hewn implements existed in pre- 
historic times; and after this introduction de- 
scribes in great detail the axes, hammers, knives, 
arrow-heads, ete., found in various localities in 
Great Britain. In the main the work is simply 
an accumulation of facts, from which the reader 
In do- 
ing this he is greatly aided by the numerous 
wood-cuts of implements discovered. At the 
close of the volume the author states his own be 
lief of the extreme antiquity of man; but his 
treatise is not in any sense the work of a par- 
tisan, and he gives with great impartiality the 
reasons which lead some persons, who do not 
impugn the evidence, to question the accuracy 
of the verdict of scientific circles. Among these 
admissions, or rather these statements, we notice 
many that go to indicate that the iron, bronze, and 
stone ages were, at least in many cases, contem- 
poraneous. On the subject of which it treats 
this book has all the qualifications of an au- 
thority: careful investigation, full and exhaust- 
ive information, and a thoroughly impartial 
spirit. 

Radically different from it in these respects is 
the work of Henry C. CHarman, Evolution of 
Life (J. B. Lippincott and Co. The author 
avows it as his purpose ‘‘to bring together a 
condensed view of the evidences for the theory 
that the animal and vegetal worlds have been 
very gradually evolved, as distinguished from 
the hypothesis of their sudden special creation,” 
and to place them before the reader ‘‘in as 
popular a manner as possible.” The book is 
throughout the plea of an advocate whose state- 


shows those 


is allowed to draw his own conclusions. 
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ments carry little weight, because his advocacy 


is sO partisan, and his conception of the views 
His pictures of the 
comparative facial expression of the various races 
ot 

] 


he opposes so imperfect. 


apes and men remind one forcibly of the pop- 
ular caricature on the ** Grecian bend,” and sug 
the fac es have been drawn to order t 

e hyy othesis of a 
from being popular in style. 
Darwin's theories stated 
nyt } 


Intamed 


common origin; and 
The 
more 
more effectu lly, because 
artial spirit, in Darwin’s writings. 
ry, by Rey. CHarves KInGsiey 
and Co , consists chiefly, if not 
pers which have already appeared, 
not, in the Sunday Magazin 

their texts such common objects 
as th Pebbles in the Street,” and the ‘* Coals 
in the Fire,” and then out of them evolve what is 
certainly an interesting and very readable book 
While this work affords, in an admirably clea 
and lucid manner, 


logy, thou 


the boc ar 


if we mistake 


lhey take for 


much useful information ot 
g gh nothing new to those at all fa 
miliar with the science, it is yet more valuable foi 
its peculiar power of stimulating in the readers 
the spirit of inquiry, and inciting them to push 
ar as the opportunities of do- 
afforded, into the nature and causes of 
physical phenomena.—Contributions to Molec 
ular Physics in the Domain of Radiant Heat, by 
Joun ‘Tynpact (D. Appleton and Co. 
of a series of scientific memoirs heretofore pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions and 
other journals, and revised for their present more 
permanent publication. ‘The substance of most 
of these papers, at least the results to which they 
conduce, are embodied in a more popular form in 
Professor Tyndall’s work on heat, and this pub- 
lication will be chiefly valuable to scientists who 
Wish to investigate more fully th 
there stated. 


investigations, so 


ing so are 


, consists 


e conclusions 


FICTION, 

Barriers Burnt Away (Dodd and Mead) intro- 
duces a new writer to the American reading pub- 
lic. Mr. Epwarp P. Rog has been known as 
a popular lecturer, and to the readers of the re- 
ligious press as an occasional contributor, but 
this, we think, is his first contribution to Amer- 
ican literature ina book form. The story turns 
upon the Chicago fire, which burns away the 
barriers that before interposed apparently in- 
superable obstacles between Dennis Fleet and 
Christine Rudolph. The former begins life as 
a porter in Mr. Rudolph’s art store. The only 
point of sympathy between hero and heroine is 
art. He is poor, she rich; he is a democrat and 
an American, she an aristocrat and a German; 
he is a Christian, she is an infidel. The fire de- 
stroys these barriers, and the dénouement both 
converts and marries her. The plot is certainly 
original, the incidents are certainly fresh, and 
disclose not a little power of imagination. The 
only conventional character we recognize is Dea- 
con Gudgeon: and the deacons always are con- 
ventional. There is a good deal of power, too, in 
working up the scenes, which both in conception 
and in general effect are strong without being ob- 
jectionably sensational. We are not surprised to 
see that the story is having an unusual degree of 
success, having already proved itself one of the 
most popular American novels of the past year. 
— Off the Skelligs (Roberts Brothers) would at- 
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tract attention even if it were not the first novel 
by the famous poet and successful story-teller, 


itive, the beckoning and the warning. He pos- 
sesses a singular and indescribable fancy, and 





depth, 


ing-po 








JEAN IncGELOw. ‘The Skelligs are two rocks draws out and works up the oddest conceits, and Dee 
which constitute the westernmost point of Brit- | with the most plausible air narrates the most wegial 
ish land, and rise up perpendicularly out of the impossible incidents. Every story has in it a lying t 
sea like spikes. In calm weather they are serene philanthropic inspiration, yet his enthusiasm of that t 
and light, but in storms they become the dread humanity is not without a balance wheel of solid and dl 
of the mariner, The plot of the story, if it can common-sense. His fancy never runs away with tne - 
be said to have a plot, turns upon the rescue by his judgment, but is used by it. These charac- eisai 
a yacht of part of the crew of a burning vessel | teristics are illustrated by His Level Best, and Phus 
otf the Skelligs. The story has some wonderful | Other Stories (James R. Osgood and Co.). The 320 fi 
passages in it—the description of the fire and | first story, which gives title to the book, describes 44.0 
rescue, for example—but it is uneven in charac- | in an amusingly exaggerated way the experiences of th 
ter and inartistic in construction. ‘The connec-! of Mr. and Mrs. Boothby, who ‘‘ meant well,” in Jy 
tion between the first and last part of the story but whose endeavor to do what was expected of ajuk 
is not apparent. Scarcely a single character re- | them by society brought them to the poor-house. Poth 
tains its own consistent individuality or fulfills —Jn Extremis, by Mrs. Ricuarp 8. GREENOUGH to At 
its early promise, and at the close there remains | (Roberts Brothers), is a sketch which originally perat 
in the reader's mind a decidedly unsatisfied con- | appeared as a serial in the Christian Union, in Faro 
sciousness of much good material having vanish- | which form its artistic beauty was utterly de- temp 
ed into air. While the book, as a whole, con-| stroyed. The picture is a sad one, nothing re- Al 
tains meny fine passages and beautiful deline- | lieving its pathetic sombreness but the touches pe 
ations, it falls short of the standard which at-| at the close which show the brilliant hues of the indi 
taches to the poetical writings of Jean Ingelow. | glorious heaven just beyond shining upon the the : 
—We come to The Inglises, by Marcaret M. | closing hours of Helen. “The idea of the story is the | 
Ronrnson (A. D. F. Randolph and Co.), pre- | an old one—the voluntary and unacknowledged 248: 
possessed in its favor by our recollection of a very | sacrifice of a daughter for her parents’ sake—but abrt 
pleasant previous story from the same pen, Jan-| the setting is a new one, exquisite in conception loss 
et’s Love and Service. Like that, this is a story and in the literary finish of its execution.—One age 
of a minister's family. David, the son, goes hardly knows whether to class Shawl Straps (Rob- ~ 
through various experiences of trial and tempta- | erts Brothers) with fiction or with books of travel. gi 
tion, and finally, though not till after his father’s | It is the latter under the guise of the former. The 4 
death, is converted and becomes a minister him- | travelers are three girls, and their perpetual con- all 
self. ‘There is rather more incident and life in| versation, which sometimes becomes a chatter, esi 
this story than in its predecessor, though un-| gives to the tour a dramatic form if not a truly ps 
doubtedly not enough to satisfy the craving of dramatic interest. Miss ALcortt’s style is so . | 
the average novel-reader. Its religious tone is well known that we can not better characterize = 
peculiarly free from false sentiment, as its char- | this little volume than by simply saying that it ‘ 
acters are from a sickly and unnatural pietism. | is her last book. It is always vivacious, but not 

Decidedly the authoress must be ranked as one | always natural and simple. It contains a good fat 
of our best religious story writers.—Epwarp | deal of fresh information and but little that “ 
Everett Have has three notable characteristics | is stale, and on the whole affords a decidedly bes 
as a story-teller. He conceives a grandeur and | agreeable method of visiting the places it de- th 
nobility in life which by his pen he seeks to in-| scribes — Brittany, France, Switzerland, Italy, a6 
spire in others both by the negative and the pos- | and Sweden. pe 
co 

n 

Chitar’s Srientifi y i 

Cditar’s Drientific Record. 
DISCUSSION OF DEEP-SEA TEMPERATURES, | the same purpose to the east. On the other 

ROFESSOR MORN, of Christiania, discuss- | hand, an immense mass of warm water extends R 
ing in Petermann’s Mittheilungen the results | from the deep abyss of the Atlantic northward r 

of the deep-sea temperature observations in the | over the shallow sea between Iceland and the f 
waters between Greenland, North Europe, and | Faroe Islands, as also above the Faroe-Shetland t 
Spitzbergen, remarks that the deep basin of the | channel. ‘Thence some part of the current pass- 
polar sea is filled from bottom to top with an enor- | es the Norwegian coast and continues in two dif- ; 
mous mass of cold water, which on the southeast | ferent arms, the narrower but deeper reaching 1 
is encompassed by the warm waters of the Gulf | to the north coast of Spitzbergen, while the sec- 
Stream, and penetrates below its current to the }ond and broader arm expands over the entire | 


coast of Europe. The principal discharge of the | sea of Nova Zembla. 

polar ocean takes place into the lower strata of | The left bank and bottom of the Gulf Stream 
the Atlantic, through the deep channel between | are formed by the ice-cold water of the Arctic 
Greenland and Iceland ; while the shallow sea | Ocean; the right side, however, consists of the 
between Iceland and the Faroes hinders any | bottom of the North Sea and the banks con- 
further ontflow, which is only permitted through | nected with it, as also of the Norwegian coast 


the narrow lower portion of the Faroe-Shetland | to the Russian boundary. ‘The Gulf Stream 
channel. The banks around the British Islands | is warmest on the surface layer quite close to 
(the shallow North Sea and the Norwegian banks) | the coast of Norway (in the summer, of course), 
prevent any other outflow southward ; and those | and from this point the strata exhibit a sensi- 
between the Bear Islands and Norway answer | bly decreasing temperature with the increasing 
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depth, until we reach the stratum of the freez- 
ng point. i 
Deep-sea observations in several of the Nor- 
ecian fiords, which are protected by their out- 
lving banks from the great Atlantic depths, show 
that their water comes from the Gulf Stream, 
| they appear to be filled with this water to 
the very bottom, even when this lies lower than 
. ice-cold bed of the Gulf Stream off the coast. 
is the West Fiord, at a depth of from 100 to 
2) fathoms, showed a uniform temperature of 
{6° F. in the summer of 1868, while outside 
f the Loffodens the observations of the Norna 
in July, 1871, at 35 fathoms, revealed a temper- 
> of 44.6° F., and at 215 fathoms of 39.2 
lo the southwest of Lindesnxs and Lister,in June 
to August, 1871, at 150 to 250 fathoms, the tem- 
perature registered 42.8° to 44.6°, while in the 
Faroe-Shetland channel, at the same depth, the 
temperature decreased from 42.8° to 33.8 
Attention is called by the author to the tem- 
perature indications of the Porcupine expedition 
in July, 1869, where, in the deep depression of 
the Atlantic Ocean, outside the channel, while 
he temperature at the surface was 62.6° F., at 
2435 fathoms it was 36.5°, a decrease occurring 
abruptly below the first 50 fathoms, through the 
loss of the influence of the sun’s rays, and then 
again at 700 fathoms, the difference between 900 
fathoms and the sea-bottom amounting only to 


2.1 

Southwest of Iceland, to the west of the Rock- 
all Gulf, at a depth of 300 fathoms, where the 
sea-bottom branches off from the greatest de- 
pression of the Atlantic, a uniform temperature 
of 44.6° was noted, while at the same depth on 
the east side of the Rockall the temperature was 


) 


In the Faroe-Shetland channel, and to the 
northeast of Iceland, at a depth of 200 to 300 
fathoms, water was met with of 32° F., while in 
the neighboring portion of the Atlantic Ocean 
the temperature at the same depth was above 
46.4 

The general variation of the surface tempera- 
ture amounts to 9° F., or even more, but be- 
comes less as we descend, the decline, however, 
not being every where in the same ratio. Deep- 
sea strata reach their maxima and minima a 
little later than the surface layer. 

PEOPLE USING THE BOOMERANG. 

Colonel Fox, in his address before the An- 
hropological Subsection of the British Associa- 
in, refers to the use of the boomerang in dif- 
‘rent countries, and remarks that he has traced 
iis primeval weapon of the Australians to the 
ravidian races of the Indian peninsula and to 
ie ancient Egyptians; and he states that all 
hese races have been referred by Professor Hux- 
ey to the Australoid stock, and that a connec- 
ion between the Australian and Dravidian lan- 
guages has been suggested by various philologists. 

In reply to the objection that the Dravidian 
boomerang does not return, like the Australian 
weapon, he states that the return flight is not a 
matter of such primary importance as to consti- 
tute a generic difference, the utility of the return 
flight, due to the comparative thinness and light- 
ness of the Australian weapon, having been 
greatly exaggerated. ‘The essential principle of 
the boomerang consists in its bent and flat form, 
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by means of which it can be thrown with a rota- 
ry movement, thereby increasing the range and 
velocity of the trajectory. 

In this connection the recent discovery by Dr. 
Edward Palmer of the use of the boomerang 
among the American Indians possesses a high 
interest. This gentleman, in the course of his 
explorations, found this to be the principal weap- 
on among the Moqui Indians of Northern Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, replacing the gun and 
the bow and arrow. It is used more especially 
in killing rabbits, the motion by which it is 
thrown for this purpose being similar to that of 
a stone made to skip on the surface of the water. 
At a distance of twenty-five to thirty yards the 
rabbit is rarely missed, however rapidly he may 
be moving. ‘lhe animal furnishes the principal 
meat eaten by these Indians, while its skin is 
worked into rugs and robes. 

The wood of which the Moqui boomerang is 
made is obtained from the crooked branches of 
a species of walnut, procured by the barter of 
sheep, corn, ete., from the Navajoes, who own 
the locality (the cafion of Chelly) in which it is 
found. 

More recently the same weapon has been de- 
tected, according to a communication to the 
California Academy of Sciences, among some of 
the tribes of the California Indians; and it is 
possible that further investigation will show a 
still more extended use of it among the Indians. 


COINCIDENCE OF SOLAR OUTBURSTS AND 
MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE. 

An interesting coincidence between solar out- 
bursts and magnetic storms, if not a relation of 
cause and effect, is suggested by Professor Airy 
in a communication to Nature. In this, refer- 
ring to an announcement by Father Secchi of a 
remarkable outburst from the sun’s limb, which 
lasted nearly four hours, as witnessed by him on 
the 7th of July, he remarks that a magnetic 
storm commenced the same day, its influence 
upon all the instruments being unusually sudden 
and perceptible. ‘The disturbance diminished 
gradually to the evening of the second day, and 
was accompanied during a part of the time by 
an aurora. If a connection really existed be- 
tween the two phenomena, the transmission of 
the influence from the sun to the earth must 
have occupied two hours and twenty minutes, or 
a longer time if Father Secchi did not see the 
actual beginning of the outburst. 

NOCTILUCINE. 

A communication from Mr. Phipson appears 
in the Comptes Rendus, upon what he calls noc- 
tilucine, and which he claims to be a hitherto 
undistinguished organic substance, widely dis- 
tributed in nature, and which constitutes the 
phosphorescent matter of animals, living or dead. 
‘This is not only the cause of the phosphorescence 
of dead fish and dead animal matter, but it is 
secreted by certain luminous worms (the Scolo- 
pendra, ete.), and probably by all animals which 
shine in the dark, and frequently by certain liv- 
ing plants (Agaricus, Euphorhna, ete. It is 
also developed by the decomposition of vegetable 
matters, under certain conditions (fermentation 
of potatoes, etc. ). 

At the ordinary temperature noctilucine is an 
almost liquid, nitrogenized matter. It mixes 
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with water, but does not « Secnve d in it, and ap- 
pears to have a density little less than this lic uid, 
It is white, and, whether extracted from a living 
or dead animal, is luminous, and possesses an 
odor resembling that of caprylic acid. It is in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether, and is dissolved and 
easily decomposed by the mineral acids and al- 
kalies. When fermented in contact with water, 
it disengages an odor of cheese. When fresh, it 
is strongly phosphorescent, the production of 
light being due to its oxidation in contact with 


moist air. Indeed, it will shine as well in water 
asinair. It is a little more brilliant in oxygen 
gas; and it has been observed that it is always 
most lustrous when the wind blows from the 


southwest—that is to say, when there is most 
in the air. As soon as the oxidation of 
all the matter is accomplished the production of 
light cea If the slightest quantity of air ad- 
heres to it, it shines for some moments in moist 
carbor > acid, 

In phosphorescent animals noctilucine is sup- 


ozone 


ses, 


aC 


lied from a i—t 

plied from a special organ—as the bile is secreted 
by the liver—and appears to be employed to pro- 
duce light almost as soon as it is formed. It is 





also produced in certain conditions of tempera- 
ture and moisture by dead animal matter of 
various kinds ; but whatever its source, it always 
gives the same kind of light ; that is to say, one 
that is almost monochromatic, giving a spectrum 
principally visible between the lines E and F, and 
possessing the same uniform chemical properties, 
as far as has been observed. It is secreted in a 
state of considerable purity by the Scolopendra 
electrica, and by causing several of these myria- 
pods to run about on a large capsule of glass, 
enough can be obtained to allow an examination 
of its principal properties. From Lampyrus and 
the phosphorescence of dead fish it can always 
be obtained in a state of less purity. 

The secretion of this substance by the lumi- 
nous animals higher in the scale, such as Lam- 
pyrus and others, is, without doubt, up to a 
certain point, under the influence of the nerv- 
ous system, this permitting them to shine at 
will. In this case the secretion is arrested for 
the moment, but it is known that the eggs of 
Lampyrus shine for some time after they are 
laid, probably from containing a small quantity 
of noctilucine. In the animals lower in the 
scale there appears to be the existence of a spe- 
cial organ for the production of light ; and where 
we find scarcely any traces of a nervous system 
the secretion of luminous matter is often subject 
to external circumstances. 


RATE OF GROWTH IN CORAL 
A suggestion in reference 


coral is quoted by 
Gazette follows: 


to the growth of 
from the Honolulu 
**Somewhat less than two 
years ago a buoy was moored in Kealakekua 
Jay. Last week the anchor was hoisted in or- 
der to examine the condition of the chain. The 
latter, which is a heavy two-inch cable, 
found covered with corals and oyster - shells, 
some of which were as large as a man’s hand. 
The large corals measured fourteen and a half 
inches in length, which thus represents their 
growth during the period of two years that the 
anchor and cable have been submerged. The 


ture 





as 


specimens which we have seen show the nature | 


of the formation of the coral by the coral ani- 


was | 


mals very distinctly. The popular idea is that 
corals are of extremely slow growth, yet nosh we 
have a formation e qual to a rate of over sey 
teen feet in a century. 


CURE FOR ECZEMA, 

Dr. Sace, of Neufchatel, communicates what 
he considers to be a perfect specific against e 
zema, one of the most trying and painful of 
cutaneous maladies, and one very widely distrib 
uted. ‘This is characterized by a redness of 
the skin, in spots, over all parts of the body, 
accompanied by small pustules filled with a edl- 
orless liquid, and by itching so persistent and 
varied as to produce not only sleeplessness, but 
even, at times, delirium. ‘The usual remedies 
for this disease consist of emollient baths 
dized, sulphurized, or saline), as also the mereu- 
rial remedies. Dr. Sace, however, has treated 
it for fifteen years by the application of acetic 
acid of eight degrees, rubbed night and morm- 
ing upon the parts affected, until the disease 
disappears. Generally two or three applications 
are sufficient to effect a temporary cure. Each 
successive return of the disease will be weaker 
and weaker, and should be treated as at first, 
and finally the cure will be complete. 1e 
smarting caused by the first friction will be 
intense, but will soon cease with the othe 
symptoms. 











THE LOST COMET. 


Just one hundred years ago a new comet was 
discovered by Montaigne. It was so faint and 
difficult of observation that no time could be 
fixed for its return. In 1826 a comet was found 
by Von Biela, and on computing the orbit it 
proved to be identical with that of 1772. Fur- 
ther investigation showed that it was also ob- 
served in 1805, but was not then recognized as 
the same. It was, therefore, a periodic comet, 
and the period of its revolution was found to be 
six years eight months. It has since been known 
Biela’s comet, from its discoverer of 1826. 
The next two returns were not favorable for its 
observation, so that it was not again satisfactorily 
detected till 1845. It was seen in November 
and December of that year by a number of ob- 
servers, who noticed nothing unusual; but in 
January it was found to have suffered an acci- 
dent such as was never before known to hap] 
to a heavenly body, and of which no explanation 
has ever been given. It was split in two, and 
for some months was observed as two comets. 
In 1852 it appeared again, and now the two 
comets were nearly two million miles apart. 
They disappeared trom view,about the end of 
September, and have never been seen since, al- 
though they must have returned in 1859, and 
again in 1866 and 1872. The return of 1866 
was quite favorable, but although the most pow- 
erful telescopes searched for it, all was in vain. 
The comet had vanished from the heavens. 

The earth crossed the orbit of this comet about 
the end of November. Professor Newton was 
thus led to infer that, though lost to sight, the 
fragments of the comet would be seen about that 
time striking the atmosphere as shooting-stars. 

This prediction was fully verified by the event. 
On the evening of November 27, between the 


as 


| hours of six and eight, a remarkable shower of 
| meteors was observed, 


the astronomers of the 
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Naval Observatory counting several hundred. 
And further, the direction of their motion cor- 
responded, as nearly as could be judged, to that 
f the lost comet. In consequence, the Wash- 
jngton astronomers entertain no serious doubt 
hat the meteoric shower was really caused by 
the earth’s meeting the débris of the comet. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DELPHINIUM. 

Recent researches made at the physiological 
laboratory at Leipsic have sliown a remarkable 
iction of the poisonous principle of delphinium, 
or the common larkspur, upon the muscular tis- 
sue of the heart. ‘The lower two-thirds of the 
ventricle of the frog’s heart have not, as is well 
known, the power of spontaneous rhy thmica}con- 
traction when cut out and placed in a condition 
of isolation. Ifa portion of the base of the ven 
tricle be included, however, in the piece cut off 
from the frog's heart, rhythmical contraction will 
continue in the isolated portion, on account of 
the presence in that case of some of the nervous 
ganglion cells which lie at the base of the ven- 
tricle. Dr. Bowditch has found that the intro- 
duction into its cavity of a solution of delphini- 
um in serum acts upon an isolated lower two- 
thirds of a frog’s heart ventricle like providing 
it with a nervous system. The portion of heart | 
which, as is well known to physiologists, is in- 
variably inert, now, under the influence of del- 
phinium, exhibits spontaneous and continued 
rhythmical contractions. 

NATIVE SULPHURIC ACID IN TEXAS. 

According to a communication presented to | 
the British Association by Professor J. W. | 
Mallet, of the University of Virginia, sulphuric | 
acid occurs native in certain pools in the midst 
of the open prairie to the westward of the Nueces 
River, in‘ Texas. These pools are strongly acid, 
owing to the presence of fice sulphuric acid com- 
bined with various salts, especially of aluminum 
and iron sulphates. At the bottom of some of 
these lakes there is a deposit in which sulphur is 
largely present. 

A kind of petroleum is sometimes found oozing 
from the soil to such an extent that sods taken 
up with the spade can be ignited, and produce a 
considerable amount of light. Professor Mallet 
was informed by Confederate officers serving 
west of the Mississippi during the late war that 
during the blockade of Southern ports the gal- 
vanic batteries of the telegraphic offices in Texas 
and Southern Louisiana were worked with this 
sulphuric acid. 

ARCHAOLOGY IN AMERICA. 

A few years ago Dr. Schmidt, of Essen, Ger- 
many, Visited the United States for the special 
purpose of investigating certain questions con- 
nected with the archeology and ethnology of 
America. He devoted special attention to the 
investigation of the crania of the aboriginal 
tribes of America, both ancient and modern, 
and after his return prepared a memoir detail- 
ing the result of some of his inquiries, which has 
just been published in the Archiv fiir Anthro- 
pologie. He passes in review various well- 
known crania, some of which are in the Army 
Medical Museum at Washington, Professor 
Whitney's Calaveras skull, the human pelvis 
found by Mr. W. Dickinson in the bluffs of 
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and the surface is covered by broken flints. 
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Natchez, and others, inch 
coveries of human remains in the post-pliocene 
beds at Charleston. 

As a summary of his observations, he remarks 
that five well-authenticated instances of human 
remains of extreme antiquity have come to his 
knowledge: first, those referred to by Holmes 
in South Carolina second, implements found in 
eaves in Anguilla; third, the California skull; 
fourth, the human pelvis found in the bluff; 
and fifth, a skull found in a limestone fissure 
in the drift formation in Illinois, and presented 
by Mr. M‘Connell to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, by which it was transferred to the Army 
Medical Museum. 

These he considers to be of much importance, 
since, until very recently, our knowledge of the 
early condition of the human race was extreme- 
ly slight in any part of the world ; and the Cali- 
fornia skull takes us at least beyond the glacier 
period, and, as Dr. Schmidt believes, is the very 
oldest monument of the human race in exist- 
ence. He thinks that the ice period in America 
occurred simultaneously with that in Europe, 
and that consequently the primitive inhabitants 
of California must have lived even before those 
of the valley of the Somme and of the Neander. 

The case, however, is complicated by the high 
condition of development of the California skull ; 
this at least shows that the race must have expe- 
rienced a considerable development at that time, 
while the contemporary implements are often 
met with in California, exhibiting a great deal 
of skill in their manufacture. 

PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT SOLOUTRE. 

Some interesting prehistoric remains have late- 
ly been found by Ferry and Asetin at Soloutré. 
This locality is situated at the foot of a high rock, 
In 
the superficial layer there are fragments of pot- 
tery of the middle age period, but broken and 
entire bones of horses occur at a greater depth. 
Under this layer are found the food refuse, rein- 
deer and horses’ bones, stone implements, ete. 
The hearths are set off with flat stones. Re- 
mains of the cave lion and mammoth are also to 
be met with; and a rude drawing of a reindeet 
was found inscribed on a bit of slate. 

The bones of horses were extremely abundant, 
the soil being filled with them in every direction. 
The most interesting discoveries were certain 
graves, consisting of rude stone boxes, partly in 
the earth and partly lying on the hearths. The 
skeletons of the adults lay upon large hearths, 
and those of the children on the smaller. <Ac- 
cording to Pruner-Bey, all the human remains 
belong to a Mongoloid race. ‘The discoverers 
estimated the antiquity of the remains of this lo- 
cality at about the earliest period of the reindeer 
epoch. 


EFFECTS OF USING BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 


Long-continued use of the bromide of potas- 
sium has, as is well known, a tendency to pro- 
duce certain nervous diseases, which, according 
to Carles, present themselves under five different 


forms. ‘The first is represented by atne; the 


, second by ulcers of a dull yellow, having an of- 


fensive odor; third, red blotches, like purpura; 
fourth, by furuncles; fifth (the rarest of all), ex- 
hibits the appearance of eczema. Hitherto the 
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only known method of causing the eruptions to | of cold is to wiiian the winpennine of the body, b 

disappear has been to suspend or diminish the and to make the pulsation slower, and that it af 

employment of the bromide of potassium; but | fects the pulsations more profoundly. One of the b 

as there are cases where its continued use is nec- | consequences of this effect of the cold on the ac. 7 

essary, it becomes important to discover some | tion of the heart was a great reduction in the 

other way of meeting the difficulty. quantity of oxygen introduced into the system : 
‘ From the observations of Dr. Carles, he is sat- | ‘The rate of pulsation being reduced nearly one- 

isfied that the bromide of potassium is chiefly | third, the quantity of oxygen introduced into the 

eliminated by the urine, and that it only estab- interior of the body was diminished in a some- 

lishes itself under the skin, producing the ef- | what similar ratio. 


fects referred to when elimination by the kidneys | 
is incomplete. On this account, therefore, he 

suggests the use of diuretics, and the opening of 

the pores of the skin by means of hot baths; and 

he found a very remarkable measure of success 

by this treatment. 


From this resulted an almost overwhelming 
and, indeed, uncontrollable disposition to fall 
asleep. A similar result to this sluggish move- 
ment of the blood is a disposition to congestion 
of the various internal organs, 

In, summing up the conclusions from the en- 
tire series of experiments, Dr. Draper remarks 
that the primary and most important effect of 
| the application of cold to the whole surface of 
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SPECTRUM OF NEPTUNE, 
Mr. H.C. Vogel, of the observatory at Both- 


camp, has spec troscopic ally examined the light 
of Neptune, the most extreme of the known 
members of our solar system, and found the 
spectrum of this planet identical with that of 
Uranus. Eight lines of absorption have been 


the body is to reduce the action of the heart. 
This reduction is still further increased on re- 
moving the cold, if the application has continued 


| for a sufficient length of time; and, as a conse- 


quence of the reduction of the ‘heart's action, the 


' measured, and they coincided with those of Ura- 
nus. Red could not be perceived. This result 
differs somewhat from that of Mr. Secchi, who 
i only considers the spectra of the two planets as 
very similar. 


phenomenon of stupor, or sleep, appears, pro- 
duced either by deficient oxidation or by imper- 
fect removal of carbonic acid. ‘There is also a 
tendency to congestion of various internal or- 
gans, especially of the lungs, and the establish- 
ment of a pulse-respiration ratio similar to that 
of pneumonia. 


a 


DRY METHOD OF CLEANING SOILED FABRICS. 


: Great progress has been made of late years in 
the method of cleaning soiled articles of dress, 
by removing tar, grease, etc., from wool and 
other raw material, this, as it appears, being | 
accomplished best by the so-called dry method 
rather than by the use of a watery solution of 
soap or other alkaline substance. ‘This origi- | 
nally consisted in subjecting the articles in a 
proper apparatus to immersion in benzine, gaso- | 
line, bisulphide of carbon, ete., with continued 
rotation of the apparatus. More recently, how- | 
ever, it has been ascertained that the vapor of 
these substances, caused by distillation, is more 
efficient than the liquid substances themselves, 
the articles thus treated being much more thor- 
oughly penetrated, and more rapidly, than in the 
old way. 

The articles are placed upon a grating over the 
liquid, the vapor from which permeates them 
completely as it is carried over into the reser- 
voir, where it is condensed and is collected. In | 
this form it contains grease in solution, which 
may be removed by a second distillation, while them are many implements of the rudest con- 
the hydrocarbon is obtained in a form for further | struction, while there are some of the finest fin- 

use. ish. Between these and the stone sprawls, of 

, less doubtful or natural origin, there oceurs every 

EFFECT OF BATHING ON THE HEAT OF THE variety of form, so as to render it impossible to 
hit BODY. say W here nature ceased her labors, and where 
primitive man commenced his. 

The material of these splintered stones con- 
sists of jaspers, quartzites, some of the softer 
rocks of the buttes, and less frequently of black 
flint, the last probably transported by human 
agency from the locality of its natural occur- 
rence, as it is only known to occur in position 
in the tertiary strata of Henry’s Fork of Green 
River. In visiting a party of Indians encamped 
near Fort Bridger, Professor Leidy informs us 
| that the only stone implement found among them 
was one called the teshoa, obtained from a quartz- 
ite boulder by a single smart blow made with 


RELATION OF THE BAROMETER TO THE 
AURORA AND SUN-SPOTS, 





Professor Hornstein presented a paper to the 
Academy in Vienna in which he demonstrates 
that the daily as well as the yearly fluctuations 
of the barometer are intimately connected with 
the polar lights and the sun-spots. ‘Thirty years 
ago Professor Lamont suggested that the daily 
variations of terrestrial magnetism and the daily 
oscillations of the barometer might be influenced 
by the electricity of the sun. This hypothesis 
seems to have been verified by Mr. Hornstein’s 
researches. 
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PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN WYOMING. 
According to Dr. Leidy, the plains and ravines 
of the buttes, and the lower mounds at the base 
of the larger buttes, near Fort Bridger, in Wy- 
oming, are thickly strewn with stone fragments, 
sharply fractured in such a manner as to have the 
appearance of artificial origin. Mingled with 
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Dr. John C. Draper has lately published the 
results of some experiments upon the heat pro- | 
duced in the body, and the effects of exposure to 
t cold, as determined, in his own case, by the use 
22 an. of the bath. He found that exposure for an 
; be hour to water at a temperature of about 74° | 
* 4 lowered the temperature of the mouth 2°; of 
~~" the armpits, 4°; and of the temples, 2°. The 
th, rate of respiration was also diminished—in one 
“ case two, and in another four movements; and 
r that of the pulse twenty beats in one, and twen- 
ty-three in another case. It is therefore evident 


4 that the effect of the long-continued application 








hide of the buffalo. 


In an Indian grave, exposed to view by the | 


wearing away of the edge of a bluff, he found a 
teshoa and some perforated canines of elk, which 
are highly prized by the Shoshones as ornaments. 
This form of adornment is quite common to prim- | 
itive man, as it occurs abundantly in the shell 

heaps of New England, and among the prehis- | 
toric remains found in France, Germany, and | 
Switzerland. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF NORTH AMERICAN 
ENTOMOLOGY. 

Under the modest title of Z//ustrations of North 
American Entomology, Professor Townend Glo- 
ver, of Washington, has commenced the publica- | 
tion of what promises to be one of the most im- | 
portant works in practical natural history ever | 
published in this country. It is intended to em- | 
brace fully detailed figures of all the species of | 
American insects that stand in a noxious or ben- 
eficial relation to the farmer, including accurate | 
figures of all stages of development, as well as 
illustrations of the methods by which their ray- 
ages are prosecuted. 

The first part, recently published, is devoted 
to the Orthoptera, embracing the grasshoppers, 
crickets, mantis, cockroaches, earwigs, etc., 
among them, of course, many of the most de- 
structive pests with which North America is af- 
flicted. ‘lhe accompanying text gives a descrip- 
tion of these insects, an account of their habits, | 
and the methods by which their ravages can be 
best met ; and by an ingenious system of tables 
the student is enabled to determine, within a very 
short time, the name of any given insect before 
him, and the cross references from insect to | 
plant, and from plant to insect, leave nothing to 
be desired. 

The portion on the Orthoptera embraces thir- 
teen plates, and that on the Diptera, which is in an 
advanced state of preparation, will include a con- | 
siderably larger number. The whole work will | 
probably require nearly 250 octavo plates, with | 
some 5000 figures, and all of these, with the ex- | 
ception of twenty or thirty, are already engraved | 
on copper by Professor Glover himself. | 

The only adverse criticism we have to make | 
upon the book is the small number of copies pub- | 
lished by the author, the edition having been | 
limited by him to fifty, and intended exclusive- 
ly, in its distribution, for entomological societies | 
at home and abroad. A book like this, which 
must necessarily be a manual of reference not 
only for entomologists, but for every farmer and 
horticulturist, should be available to all who | 
choose to purchase it, as it meets a want that 
has long been felt, and which no other publica- | 
tion in this country has ever supplied. 


CHANGE OF LEVEL IN THE NORTHERN SEAS, | 


According to Notice, No. 89, just published by 
the Hydrographic Oifice at Washington, the prin- 
cipal results of the explorations in the Northern 
seas about Nova Zembla during the past year 
prove that the waters are completely free from 


ice for five months in the year, during which | 


period they are navigable along the northwest 
coast of the island as late as September, while 
the sea east of it was not only free from ice, but 
had a temperature of about 43° F. in the month 
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another stone, and used for scraping the green | 
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of September. The position and contour of Nova 
Zembla on the map has been considerably 
changed, as it has been shown to reach north to 
latitude 77°, and east to longitude 69°, and Cape 
Nassau lies twenty-two miles farther southwest 
than the position given to it hitherto. 

A very interesting discovery is that of the Gulf 
Stream islands, in the exact place where the ex- 
aminations of the Dutch expeditions in 1594 to 
1597 located a sand-bank with eighteen fathoms 


| of water over it, the depth of water between it 


and the coast being fifty to sixty fathoms. 


This 


| would indicate that the sea-bottom in that re- 


gion has risen more than 110 feet in three hun- 
dred years, a very remarkable fact. According 
to Mack, these islands are six miles from the 
coast, the north point being in latitude 76° 22’, 
longitude 63° 38’. They consist of sand and 
rock, being bare, with no trace of vegetation. 
Petrified shells are found on the firmer parts of 
the surface. 


CARBONIC ACID OF SEA-WATER. 

Mr. Lant Carpenter, who has been investiga- 
ting the amount of gaseous constituents in sam- 
ples of deep-sea water obtained during the 
cupine expedition of 1869-70, remarks that the 
analyses show that both surface and bottom wa- 
ter contain more carbonic acid and less oxygen 
in the more southern than in the more northern 
latitudes. The examinations made embraced 


Ore 


| samples taken from localities extending from the 


Faroe Islands to Lisbon. Contrary to the gen- 
eral supposition, however, he reports that there 
is no greater quantity of dissolved gaseous con- 


stituents in the bottom than in the surface wa- 


ter, although he fully admits the power of press- 
ure at great depths to retain gases in solution if 
once evolved there. 

ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SLEEP. 

In an elaborate paper upon the physiology of 
sleep, Dr. Henry B. Baker takes the ground that 
the general cause of normal sleep in man and 
animals is the accumulation in the organism of 
the products of oxidation, and mainly of carbonic 
acid, that accumulation being favored and con- 
trolled by reflex action of the nervous system, 
which thus protects the organism from excessive 
oxidation, and also allows of sufficient accumula- 
tion of oxidizable material to enable the organism 
to manifest its normal functional activity through- 
out a succeeding rhythmic period. 


FOSSIL ELEPHANT IN ALASKA. 


Among other collections brought back from 
Alaska by M. Pinart was a tooth Of a fossil ele- 
phant, which has been reported upon by Mr. A. 
Gaudry. This specimen is considered to be the 
sixth upper right molar of Elephas primigenius, 
in a state of preservation which will scarcely 
permit it to be called a fossil. There are certain 
peculiarities of the teeth, as with the Old World 
primigenius, which seem to indicate the fact of 
a well-marked race, although scarcely worthy of 
a specific distinction. ‘The most important dif- 
ference is the greater number of transverse plates 
—namely, one plate for each centimeter, instead 
of a decidedly smaller proportion. The enamel 
is said to be peculiarly thin. The analogy be- 
tween the European and American mammoth, 
in Mr. Gaudry’s opinion, indicates the probable 
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existence of a communication between the Old | 165° and allowing it to macerate for several days. 


| 


and the New World during the first portion of | with frequent shaking. ‘The greater part of ih: 
the miocene period, especially as the miocene fos- | lime will be thus dissolved, and the solution m; Ay 
sils of France have striking analogies to those | be decanted from the lime sediment, which has 
of Nebraska, and there are equally well marked | the properties of mucilage. 

relationships between the plants of Europe and} ‘The solution of the glue in the saccharate of 


North America in that same locality. | lime may be made very readily, and even old 


ie eats sh ia as gelatine, which has become insoluble ater 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE RED SEA. | will be easily dissolved. ‘The glue has rd avon 
The Hydrographic Office has lately published | hesiveness, and admits of very many uses, 
a pamphlet on the physical geography of the Red ee 
Sea, translated from the German of Captain W. | CONVERSION OF INDIGO-BLUE INTO INDIGO- 
Kropp, of the Imperial Austrian navy. The WHITE. 
article contains an account of the formation of It is well known that if, in any manner, one 
the coast, the winds, the clouds, the amount of | equivalent of hydrogen be added to indigo- 
atmospheric precipitation, the temperature and} blue or commercial indigo, the former becomes 
pressure, the saltness and temperature of the| changed to a substance known as indigo-white - 
sea, the currents, tides, depths, etc. ‘The tables | and that if yarns be impregnated with this, with- 
of temperature given well bear out the reputation | out being previously mordanted and exposed to 
of the Red Sea in regard to excessive heat, the! the atmospheric air, the indigo-white loses one 
maximum temperature ranging from 80° in No-| equivalent of hydrogen by the absorption of one 
vember to nearly 105° in July; and the mini-| equivalent of oxygen, and is again transformed 
mum in November and December being about | into indigo-blue, the fabric or yarn becoming a 
58°. This temperature in itself, although indi-} genuine blue color, ‘This transformation of in- 
cating one of the hottest regions on the globe, | digo-blue into indigo-white, according to Pro- 
would not be unbearable were it not for the enor-| fessor Boéttger, can be made very readily by 
mous amount of the moisture in the atmosphere, | boiling the finely powdered indigo with a solu- 
which makes it a perpetual hot bath. tion of stannous hydrate of tin in caustic soda. 
The Red Sea is an exception to the general 
rule that deep water approaches close to high| FIFTH REPORT OF THE PEABODY MUSEUM, 
and rocky shores, while a low and flat shore in- CAMBRIDGE. 
dicates shallow water. Although the sea is sur- The fifth annual report of the trustees of the 
rounded almost entirely by a flat sandy coast, | American Peabody Muscum on American Arche- 
the depth of the water up to the land is very | ology and Ethnology, as presented by its director, 
considerable. The descent is gradual in a few | Professor Jeffries Wyman, has just been publish- 
localities, the bottom of the sea forming plateaus, | ed, and, like its predecessors, shows a gratifying 
with sudden and steep descents from one to the | evidence of that progress which has already made 
other in some cases. this museum the foremost collection of the kind 
in America as regards the ethnology and archx- 
ology of the Old World. The collection is ex- 
According to a communication from M. Da-| tremely rich in every thing illustrating the stone 
vaine upon the subcutaneous injection of sep-| age of Denmark and Sweden, the reindeer pe- 
ticeemic blood (that is, blood derived from an| riod of France, and the lacustrian period of 
animal poisoned by putrefied blood), the virus} France, Switzerland, Italy, ete.; indeed, the 
acquires increased intensity and power by pass- | number of E uropean collections equally fall 
ing through the animal organism. This follows} must be very small. During the year 1871-7: 
as the result of twenty-five series of experiments | a large part of the archeological collection of 
on rabbits and Guinea-pigs, and the accumulated | the late Dr. Clement, of St. Aubin, was obtain- 
intensity of power became so tremendous that | ed, and the remainder was procured during the 
‘*the blood of the rabbit killed by the ten mill-| present year. This is extremely rich in speci- 
ionth part of a drop was injected into five rab-| mens from the ancient dwellings of Lake Neuf- 
bits in doses of the one hundred millionth, the! chatel. 
billionth, the ten billionth, the one hundred bill-|| ‘The report chronicles the result of severa 
ionth, and the trilionth cf a drop. <All died} explorations made under the ae of the 
within twenty-five hours.” museum, among them that of Rev. E. O. Dun- 
ning in Tennessee. The specimens obtained 
during his investigations of certain caves and 
An improved liquid glue, according to the| mounds were extremely important, particularly 
Journal of Applied Chemistry, may be ‘prepared | in reference to the objects of ornamented shell, 
by dissolving three parts of glue, broken into| which, as is well known, are very rare. Some 
small pieces, in twelve to fifteen parts of sac- very interesting specimens of pottery were also 
charate of lime. On warming, the glue dis-| obtained in the same connection. 
solves rapidly, and remains liquid when cold, Professor Wyman recounts his own explora- 
without losing its strength. Any desirable con- | tions in Florida, which he has been in the habit 
sistency may be secured by varying the amount | of visiting for several years past. Among these 
of saccharate of lime. | the most remarkable is one at Silver Spring, on 
The thicker glue keeps its muddy color, the! the western side of Lake George, near Pilatka, 
thin becomes clear, on standing. ‘The saccha- | from the fact that the lower part of the shell de- 
rate of lime is prepared by taking one part of loaf- | posit is cemented by lime, uniting the whole in a 
sugar and dissolving it in three parts of water, | solid mass, in which were inclosed the bones of 
adding to the sugar one-fourth part of its weight | the eatable animals, and implements of shell and 
of slacked lime, and heating the whole to 145° or | bone, as in the ancient caves of France. 


INJECTION OF SEPTICA2MIC BLOOD. 
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POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 24th of January. | 
Congress reassembled, after its holiday 
January 6. Various financial measures 

been introduced, the most important of 
which were bills for a return to specie pay ments, 

y Mr. Buckingham in the Senate, and by Mr. 
Hooper in the House. Senator Sherman, Jan- 
iary 16, made a long speech in favor of resump- 

He argued that the time for resumption 

Imost come, and that it was demanded by 

policy. It did not involve a contraction 
currency, or a disturbance of real values. 

Senator Sherman reported from the Finance 

Committee a substitute for Buckingham’s bill. 

This substitute provides for the payment of 

nited States January 1, 1874, either in 
coin or in coupon or registered bonds, exempt 
from taxation; that after July 1, 1873, the limit 
now prescribed by law to the aggregate circula- 

n of national banks shall be repealed; and | 

t all banking associations:which shall after 

July 1, 1874, redeem their notes, either in coin 

in United States legal-tender notes, shall be 
exempt from the requirements under the existing 
as to holding a reserve of lawful money of 
the United States. Mr. Hooper's bill, introduced | 
into the House January 10, provides for the 

mvertibility of United States notes into coin 
after May 1, 1874.—The Committee of Finance 

sported, January 14, 
» Secretary of the Treasury has not the power 
issue United States notes for any portion of 

$44,000,000 in notes canceled under the 

of June, 1866.—Senator Corbett, January 
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14, reported a bill, which was passed, to amend | 


the National Currency act. It allows national 
banks to loan to any individual or corporation 
ten per cent. upon their surplus profits, as well 
as upon their original capital. —Senator Sherman, 
January 15, reported a bill to require national 
banks to restore their capital when impaired, 
and to amend the National Currency act. 
Senator Morton, January 17, called up 
resolution instructing the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections to inquire into the defects 
of the present electoral system, and the best 
means for remedying them. He addressed the 
Senate at length upon the constitutional position 
of the States in choosing Presidential electors 
‘*a matter entirely beyond the jurisdiction of 


a 
the national gov ernment.” The proposition, ” 


said he, ‘* that Congress has power to sit as a | 


canvassing board upon the electoral votes of the 
States, admitting or rejecting them for reasons 
of its own, subverts the whole theory by which 
their appointment was conferred upon the States, 
makes Congress the judge of the election and 
qualifications of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and by the operation of the twenty-second 


joint rule gives that power to each House sepa- | 


rately, as in the case of its own members. ‘There 
is no such express power given to Congress in 
the Constitution, nor is it necessary to carry out 
any express power therein given, and its exercise 


would be in direct conflict with the known pur- | 


poses of the framers to make the executive and 
legislative departments as nearly independent of 
each other as possible.” He advocated such a 


a resolution declaring that | 


his | 


arical ecard, 


change as would bring the election of the Presi- 
as ont directly to the people of the several States, 
each State to be divided into as many districts 
as it has Senators and Representatives, each dis- 
trict to have one vote, and that vote t 
to the candidate receiving the largest number 
of votes in the district 

The Indian Appropriation bill was passed by 
the Senate January 10.—In the course of the 
debate in the House on the Legislative, Execu- 
tive, and Judicial Appropriation bill, January 
10, an amendment to increase the appropriation 
for the Bureau Education by a little over 
$7000 failed to pass, 74 to 78.—In the con- 
sideration in the Senate of the House bill for 
sold homesteads, it was estimated that 
320,000,000 of acres would be required. 

In the Senate, January 20, Mr. Stewart offered 
a resolution instructing the Committee on Post- 
offices and Post Roads to inquire into the cost 
of construction and the present market value of 
the existing telegraph lines now in successful 
operation in the United States, and the character 
of the franchises and special privileges connected 
with them. A similar resolution was adopted 
in the House January 21. 
The bill reported from the Committee on 
Commerce last March creating a Bureau of 
Immigration, etce., was virtually defeated in the 
House, January 9, by its reference to the Com 
mittee of the Whole. 
A bill was reported in the Senate, January 20, 
for the re veal of the Bankruptey act of March 2 
1867. he House the same day ps assed a bill 
be Th the act. 
A bill was passed by the House, January 9, to 
amend the twelfth section of the act for the ap- 
pointment of shipping commissioners, by except- 
ing masters of vessels engaged in the coastwise 
| trade of the United States who were also engaged 
in the trade with the British North American 
| provinces, the West India Islands, and the re- 
public of Mexico. 
A bill was passed in the Senate, January ‘ 
abolishing the franking privilege after July, 187 
It does not even provide for—indeed, it expressly 
forbids—any allowance to be made for postage to 
members of Congress. ‘The vote stood 33 to 16. 
The bill for the construction of ten new sloops 
lof war the navy was passed by the Senate 
January The House bill previously passed 
provided for the construction of only six sloops. 

Roscoe Conkling was elected United States Sen- 
ator by the New York Legislature January 21. 
Other United States Senators have been elect- 
ed from various States, as follows: Simon Cam- 
eron, from Pennsylvania; W. Jones, 
| ceed Senator Nye, from Nevada ; General George 
B. Gordon, from John J. Patterson, 
from South Carolina; Louis Bogy, to suc- 
ceed General Blair, from Missouri; R. J. Ogles- 
by, to succeed Senator Trumbull, from Illinois ; 
Judge W. O. Merrimon, to succeed Senator Pool, 
from North Carolina; and 8. W. Dorsey, 
ceed Senator Rice, from Arkansas. 

Among the important recommendations made 

by the Governors of States in their recent mes- 
sages are to be specially noted Governor Dix’s 
for the repeal of the usury laws of New York, 
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and those m¢ aie by alenost all the Governors for 
more efficient measures by which juvenile offend- 
ers may be separated from older and more hard- 
ened convicts. 

The New York and Pennsylvania State Con- 
stitutions are under revision by conventions ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 

President Grant’s San Domingo scheme has 
been carried out by private capitalists under the 
style of the Samana Bay Company, who have 
negotiated a treaty with the republic of San Do- 
mingo for the acquisition of a large portion of 
the island, with remarkable franchises and privi- 
leges. All the public land of the peninsula of 
Samana is ceded under the treaty, together with 
the waters of Samana Bay. ‘The treaty was 
signed December 28, 1872, and is to be submit- 
ted to the vote of the Dominican people. 

Secretary Fish sent, October 29, 1£72, a dis- 
patch tw General Sickles on the colonial policy 
of Spain, reproaching the Spanish government 
for not executing the law for the gradual eman- 
cipation of slaves in Cuba and Porto Rico, and 
complaining of the strain imposed upon the Unit- 
ed States government in the enforcement of neu- 
trality laws by the continuance of the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba, which has lasted for four years, and 
cost 100,000 lives. General Sickles was instruct- 
ed to present these views to the Spanish govern- 
ment ‘‘in a way which, without giving offense, 
will leave a conviction that we are in earnest” in 
the expression of them. The recent publication 
of this dispatch has excited astonishment in some 
quarters. But General Sickles’s presentation of 
the views of our government seems to have been 
taken in good part by Spain, and to have led to 
good results, as is shown in the recent action of 
the Spanish Cortes, having for its object the es- 
tablishment of municipal government in Porto 
Rico and the abolition of slavery in that island. 

The census of France for the year 1872, just 
completed, shows the population to be 3! 8,102,921, 
a decrease of 366,935 since 1866. The decrease 
is attributed mainly to the war, besides which 
cause there have been many fatal visitations of 
small-pox and a falling off in the number of mar- 
riages. 

President Thiers was present at the session of 
the Committee of Thirty, January 14, when the 
report of the sub-committee was read. This re- 
port proposed the adoption by the Assembly of 
the following decree: 

‘“*Whereas the Assembly integrally reserves to itself 
the constitutional power, it hereby decrees: 

* First. The President of the republic shall commu- 
nicate with the Assembly by message. Nevertheless he 
may be heard, after announcing by message his inten- 
tion to speak. At the close of his speech the debate 
will be adjourned to a subsequent sitting, in order that 


the vote shall not be taken when the President is in 
the rae r. 

“* Second. The President shall promulgate all laws de- 
clared urgent within three days after their passage, or 
demand a fresh debate thereon; and all laws not de- 
clared urgent he shall promulgate within one month 
of their passage, or may suspend the third reading of 
the same for one month. 

‘*Third. After the dissolution of the present Assem- 
bly its powers shall devolve upon two Chambers.” 


The report also recommends that the Com- 


mittee of Thirty be instructed by the Assembly |‘ 


to prepare a law regulating elections, and pre- 
scribing the qualifications of electors, and a law 
defining the powers of asecond Chamber. Pres- 
ident Thiers expressed dissatisfaction with por- 
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tions of the bab-duisiiittas’ 8 report. He said the 

suspensory power over legislation was wholly in- 
sufficient, and he objected to the excessive form 
alities required before he could address the As- 
sembly. He urged that provision be made for 
the extension of the executive power for a term 
of six weeks after the day on which the Agsem- 
bly might dissolve. In other respects he could 


agree to the recommendations of the sub-com. 
mittee. 


The North German Gazette, in its issue of 
December 28, stigmatizes the allocution of Pope 








Pius the Ninth, delivered at the C onsistory held 
in Rome on December 23, as ‘San unpardon- 
able insult to the Emperor of Germany.” ‘‘'The 
colossal impudence of the Pope,” says the Ga- 
zette, ‘* proves the inevitable necessity which ex- 
ists for the immediate passage of a law defining 
the boundaries between the state and the Ro- 
man Catholic Church.” 

General Von Roon has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Prussian Council of Ministers, in sue- 
cession to Prince Bismarck, and General Von 
Kamecke co-operates with Von Roon as Minis- 
ter of War, representing him officially. 

The King of Sweden, opening the annual ses- 
sion of the Diet, January 20, expressed an earnest 
hope for the development of the Scandinavian 
union. 

The Swiss Federal Council has threatened to 
use rigorous measures against the Canton of 
Valois because Jesuit teachers have been toler- 
ated in the schools. Diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Swiss government and the Vatican 
have been broken off. 

The ministers of Austria, Germany, and Rus- 
sia serving at Athens, acting on instructions 
from their respective governments, have jointly 
advised the Greek government to end the diffi- 
culty about the Laurium silver mines by con- 
ceding the demands of France and Italy. The 
Greek government has followed this advice. 

The King of Italy has legalized the Civil Mar- 
riage bill.—The corner-stone of the pioneer Prot- 
estant church was laid in Rome January 8.— 
The Italian Senate has approved the bill forbid- 
ding theological instruction in schools. 

The Statesman's Year-Book for 1872 presents 
some statistics showing the growth of the Russian 
empire in Europe, including Poland and Finland. 
In 1722 its population was 14,000,000; in 1803, 
38,000,000; in 1829, 50,000,000; in 1863, 
65,000,000; and in 1872, 68,000,000. During 
the second half of the fifteenth century the em- 
pire contained only 18,000,000 square miles, but 
during the next century it increased to 237,000,000 
miles, Peter the Great added 43,000,000, and 
Catherine IT. 55,000,000 miles. At present the 








area is nearly 375,000,000 miles, the population 
being densest in Poland, and most scattered in 
Siberia. —Russia is the third maritime power in 


| Europe, her navy consisting of 290 vessels, in- 


cluding twenty-six iron-clads. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 

The tendency of the traditionary training of 
our schools is to divert from industrial pursuits. 
rhe rising generation, seeing that for the most 
part laborers are uneducated, does not associate 
with labor that is so nearly identical with mere 
drudgery the dignity which ought to belong 
thereto, and comes to regard education as the 


EDITOR'S 
stepping-stone to leisure walk gentility. Thus 
the number of the unproductive class in the 
community is continually increased, to its own 
embarrassment, and labor is still further de- 
graded. It is natural, therefore, that at this 
tin 1e, when so muc h attention is bei sing given to 
the elevation of the conditions of labor, there 
should also be a strong movement looking to- 

urd the establishment of systems of education 
whereby well-trained intelligence should be ap- 
plied to the industries from which it has been 
abnormally estranged. This new educational 


tendency is to be seen in the interest that is be- 
ing taken in Kindergarten, object teaching, art, 
and scientific schools. 

In a recent address, on the occasion of the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the Bristol ‘Trade and Min- 


ing 


Se hool, Mr. Mundella, the member for Shef- 
, England, took the opportunity of enforcing 
the necessity of a practical knowledge of science 
as applied to special branches of industry. He 
recounted his experience of the German system 
(he has been for years an employer of labor in 
Germany), and told his audience that in a Sax- 
n town of one hundred and fifty inhabitants no 
child from six to fourteen years of age was ab- 
sent from school, no person over fourteen was 
ignorant of the three R’s, and every boy who de- 
sired to learn any particular branch of science 
had the means of scientific instruction at his own 
door, and at a very low price. This was the 
case in every little town in Germany and Switz- 
land, and ‘*if Bristol were a German city, the 
ben who had gained a scholarship in the School 
of Mines would not have to go to London,” but 
re would be a mining school close at hand, 
where boys living at home could find the educa- 
tion which they have now to seek in the capital 
at considerable expense. In Germany technical 
schools were established every where 
ployers refused to take apprentices who did not 
attend them. ‘* We hear much of unions, com- 
binations, and strikes, but very little of attempts 
to redeem the negligence of the past in respect 
to scientific and technical culture. A_ twelve 
weeks’ strike in Wigan in 1868 cost £150,000 in 
wages, and all the union funds were exhausted, 
and the masters lost a quarter of a million. 
the money devoted to building up a false and arti- 
ficial system been spent in education, there would 
have been no waste, and the workmen and their 
children would have been permanent gainers. 
Germany has an extraordinary number 


of 


neers, business men, soldiers, farmers, musicians 
sailors, surgeons, gymnasts, and for mechanics, 


designers, telegraphers, artists, wood - cutters, 


builders, pharmaceutists, printers, sewing-wom- | 


en, glass-makers, and for women in various use- 
ful branches of arts and sciences, mechanical 
trades and pursuits. One of the largest and 
best-organized schools for printers is at Stuttgart. 

Bavaria occupies an area of 29,617 square 
miles, and had in 1864 4,807,440 inhabitants. 
Her art schools consist of the following: four 


superior agricultural schools, with 29 agricul-| arts, machine-making, etc. 


tural sections in the trade schools, with 2144 pu- 
pils; one school of forestry, with 40 pupils; one | 
school of horticulture, with 30 pupils ; one school | 


, and em-| 


Had | 


, | tion just now in France. 
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mercial divisions in the trade schools, with 2000 
pupils; twenty-nine trade schools; three poly- 
technic schools; one academy of painting and 
sculpture, with 14 professors and 231 pupils ; one 
school of architecture, with 9 teachers and 143 pu- 
pils; 261 schools for drawing, with 9973 pupils; 
one conservatorium of music, with 15 teachers 
and 94 pupils, and ten schools for music. ‘These 
are all special schools. In addition, music, draw 
ing, ete., are taught in all the public schools. 

Wurtemberg has 1,700,000 inhabitants. She 
has one technical university, and ten technical 
schools of the next grade, with.539 instructors 
and 5148 pupils. There are eleven building and 
trade schools, giving a thorough theoretical and 
practical training in these _occupations. They 
have 286 teachers and 6457 pupils. There are 
108 trade and industrial “hank having 8254 
pupils. 

Belgium has one college and school of agricul- 
ture; one of horticulture, forestry, and veteri- 
nary surgery. Of commercial schools there are 
one superior and twelve secondary ; three naviga 
tion schools and fifteen technical schools, with 
2293 pupils. Besides these, there are sixty -eight 
workshop schools, with 1857 pupils. They have 
1428 looms in them, and have sent out, since 
1845, 27,373 thoroughly trained weavers. There 
is a royal academy of arts, mining, and manufac- 
turing, one of engineers, and art as applied to 
industry is taught in sixty academies and schools, 


| with more than a thousand pupils. 


There are in Prussia proper 361 schools de- 
voted to agriculture, mining, architecture, for- 
estry, navigation, commerce, and other technical 
studies. Besides schools for weaving and the 
textile manufactures, there are 265 industrinl 
schools, whose studies and hours are arranged 
to suit mechanics. ‘There is a large number of 
drawing schools, in which the classes are ar- 
ranged to suit various trades needing such in- 
struction. The Berlin schools are provided with 
200 sewing teachers. 

Through the efforts of one of Queen Victoria's 
daughters, the Princess Alice, consort of Prince 
Louis of Hesse, several important movements 
for the industrial education of women have been 
commenced in Germany. For the last ten years 


| the princess has been engaged in the organiza- 


tion of the German Female Educational and In- 
dustrial Association. She has also established 
an association which, in addition to the care and 


| education of orphans, has for its object the edu- 
schools for special preparation for industrial | 
pursuits, including schools for architects, engi- 


cation of professional nurses. 

Technical education is receiving special atten- 
One incident connect- 
ed therewith is the founding at Rouen of an 
‘* Upper School of Industry,” organized on the 
widest basis, and specially intended for the in- 
struction of persons who are to be placed at the 
head of manufacturing establishments. The 
school will not only give that general knowledge 
necessary for the management of any industrial 
work, but also the special instruction required in 
all the chief departments of national industry— 
such as spinning, weaving, dyeing, the chemical 


From a report on the schools of art at South 
| Kensington we learn that in the first six months 
of the past year the number of students there 


of veterinary surgery, with 18 teachers and 140 | at work was 696, of whom 383 were males and 


pupils ; 
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; two commercial schools, with 18 com-| 313 females. 


The principal object for which they 
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manufacturing operations in which art of some 
kind is required. As yet the young women 
have not swarmed off and found places in fac- 
tories, but a number of them are employed with- 
in the precinct of the museum itself in painting 
china and constructing mosaic, and this, as we 
are informed, they do very satisfactorily. The 
question, therefore, as to whether it would ‘‘ pay” 
to maintain a government department to train 
young women as artists is not yet settled. As 
regards the men it is settled, for they find artistic 
employment in factories, studios, and educational 
establishments; and by improving the art manu- 
factures of the kingdom, as may be seen at the 
museum, they heighten their reputation, and in- 
crease the national wealth. Some among them 
have become distinguished artists on their own 
account, and not a few have gone out to India, 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and Canada 
as teachers. Others have become designers in 
cabinet-work, carpets, damasks, in terra cotta, 
and so forth, while many are medalists, house- 
decorators, or glass-painters, and earn from £130 
to £300 a year. The schools at South Kensing- 
ton are open to the whole kingdom. Any youth 
who has won a national scholarship in a country 
school, and who passes the examination, is taken 
in at Kensington, is there trained to the highest 
pitch that his faculties are capable of, while a 
government allowance of from £1 to £2 a week 
is given to him besides. 

The scheme for establishing a technical col- 
lege in Glasgow is assuming a tangible shape. 
A subseription list has just been issued, in which 
we find that thirty subscribers have among them- 
selves contributed no less than £11,050. It is 
proposed, when £20,000 are subscribed, to begin 
the actual organization of the technical college, 
establishing, in the first instance, chairs for, 
1, naval architecture and marine mechanical en- 
gineering; 2, the theory and practice of weavy- 
ing; and 3, the theory and practice of dyeing 
and printing on textile fabrics. 

Jessup W. Seott, of Toledo, Ohio, has be- 
queathed one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
valued at $80,000, to found an institution ‘* for 
the promotion of knowledge in the arts and 
trades and the related sciences, by means of 
lectures and oral instruction, of models and 
representative works of art, of cabinets of min- 
erals, of museums instructive of the mechanic 
arts, and of whatever else may serve to furnish 
artists and artisans with the best facilities for a 
high culture in their respective occupations, in 
addition to what are furnished in the public 
schools in the city.” The advantages of the in- 
stitution are to be free of cost to all pupils who 
have not the means to pay for them, and they 
are to be open alike to both sexes. 

One of the most important investigations con- 
nected with this subject of industrial education 
is that undertaken by General Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education. He has ad- 
dressed to employers in this and other countries 
a series of questions as to the value of education 
in the various industries. ‘The repliés to these 
questions are very suggestive. A.J. Mundella, 
M.P. for Sheffield, from whom we have already 
quoted, says: 

‘* Evidence has been given before the British Parlia- 
ment, from my own district, showing that some grave 
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study is to qualify themselves to take part in] mistakes in chemical processes, such as bleaching, 


dyeing, etc., are constantly occurring through the ic. 
norance of the workmen,, they not having the ability 
to read writing. I have often witnessed natural pow- 
ers in a person entirely uneducated, which would have 
been turned to the benefit of himself and his employ- 
er if he had only received a thorough elementary edy- 
cation. I have recently seen, in Massachusetts, En- 
glishmen whose wages their employers would have 
doubled, by willingly appointing them overseers, if 
they had only been educated sufficiently to keep ‘ac- 
counts....I believe that technical education is of great 
importance; that the success of Switzerland and Ger- 
many in manufactures, and their superiority over oth- 
ers for the last thirty years, have been owing to the ex- 
cellent elementary education which they have given 
to their work-people, to which has been superadded, 
with great advantage, a large amount of scientific and 
technical education. Art training in England has had 
a marvelous effect in improving the designs for every 
description of manufacture where taste is required, 
and consequently in increasing the demand in foreign 
countries for such manufactures. For example, the 
result is seen in the better styles of carpets, laces, 
dress goods, crockery-ware, furniture, ornamental iron- 
work, and in every manufacture where decorative art 
is of value. I think the great want in this country 
is such education. I have known instances where a 
youth who has received art training has been able at 
twenty years of age to earn more than all the rest of 
the working force of his father’s family. There is 
one case among my own workmen where such a lad 
is getting very high wages, and the effect is that the 
whole household is elevated. The greater the improve- 
ments in machinery the more intelligence is required 
on the part of the workmen who manipulate it. It 
has been found in England that for working the im- 
yroved agricultural machines a higher class of intel- 
igence and skill is required to manage them than 
the old peasantry possess. An intelligent workman 
will always produce a larger amount of work from a 
clever machine than an ignorant man can, and will 
keep his machine in better working condition.” 


Cyrus Mendenhall, president of the Kenton 
Iron Company, Newport, Kentucky, says: 

“The want of a higher grade of instruction in the 
science of their business for the managers of the dif- 
ferent departments of the manufacture of iron, say, in 
mensuration, geometry, the mechanical powers, hy- 
draulics, hydrostatics, chemistry, etc., has been se- 
verely felt by proprietors. The want of competent 
men in such positions often, I believe, makes the dif- 
ference to owners between success and failure.” 

Edward Winslow, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
the general agent of the Industrial Aid Society 
for the Prevention of Pauperism, suggests, in ref- 
erence ‘‘to practical education in this country 
pari passu with theoretical, that we are greatly 
deficient in this respect as compared with all 
other civilized nations, for we have but few tech- 
nicai or trade schools, and those few are design- 
ed for a higher class than that which our society 
hopes to reach...... The school at Kensington, 
established by Prince Albert, has been of infinite 
value to England, not only in cultivating the 
taste and skill of her artisans ; for the export of 
manufactured articles traceable to that school 
amounts to £70,000” (or $350,000). ‘‘ A few 
years ago (1863) only 3000 students were in- 
structed in the art and technical schools of Par- 
is; in 1867 there were 12,000; and in 1869 
there were 350 schools.” After some observa- 
tions on the superiority of the educated work- 
man in the ease with which he learns his trade, 
the improvements in machinery and manipula- 
tion that he can make, and the rapidity and per- 
fection of his work, Mr. Winslow goes on to say : 

“The greatest benefit to be conferred upon our 
country is to make mechanical and industrial pursuits 
more respectable, and to educate and train the young 
for these pursuits. Our systems of instruction are now 
altogether intellectual, and even this only goes far 


enough to give the pupils a distaste for manual occu- 
pations.” 
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Commissioner Eaton, as the result of his in- 
uiries in this direction, estimates that the mere 
ability to read and write increases the productive 
power of the laborer to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent., and his wages accordingly, and that 
the increase from a higher degree of education 
amounts to fifty per cent. more. 

Alluding to this subject in an address to the 

Educational Convention at St. Louis last Decem- 
ber, Mr. W. T. Harris said: 


“The results and tendencies in foreign nations, 
when summed up before us, bring a more overwhelm- 
ing conviction on this phase of our theme. During 
the past twenty years there has been inaugurated an 
immense movement toward special education of the 
laboring classes of the pe ople, in order to increase the 
results of productive industry. Property itself has 
sought investment through the municipal organiza- 
tion of the community in the founding of numerous 
schools for scientific instruction in agricultu:e, horti- 
culture, forestry, the culture of the vine and vhe silk- 
worm, and veterinary surgery; also for mining and 
metallurgy, navigation and commerce; for engineer- 
ing in its various departments; for the various tech- 
nical applications of chemistry to the arts and manu- 
factures; and finally, for the acquirement of skill in 
every species of industry. The example of one, and its 
yractical success in incre: asing the productivity of its 
aborers by school education, soon compelled its jeal- 
ous neighbors to enter the same field purely for the pro- 
tection of their own material interests, and at present 
there are multitudes of these schools, well ca 
and equipped with all the apparatus yet invented, 
Prussia, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, F abe e, 
Switzerland, Austria, Bade sn, Bavaria, Wiirtembe rg, 
and Great Britain, while Russia itself is awake ning to 
the importance of this movement, and hastening with 
accelerated speed in the same direction. 

“The first great national exhibition proved decisive- 
ly that those nations were most advanced on the road 
to the creation of wealth whose schools in science and 
art had been supported for the longest period and in 
the freest and most liberal manner. This lesson has 
been repeated and enforced with each succeeding uni- 

rsal exhibition, until it has been accepted that ma- 
terial prosperity and scientific enlightenment*are in- 
separable—the former the effect, the latter its produ- 
cing cause, 


4 


Mr. Richard J. Hinton, in his report to the 
Bureau of Education on the present condition of 
education among our working classes, 


says: 


“Tf we are to succeed in any attempt at technical 
training adequate to our wants, we must rely on in- 
strumentalities more diffused and potential than the 
few, however admirable, institutions like the school 
at Worcester, the Technological Institute at Boston, 
the Cooper Union in New York, and the small schools 
of art and design at Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and a 
few other cities. Such technical education as will be 
at all commensurate with our needs must be inwrought 
with our public-school system, beginning throngh ob- 
ject instruction at the primary, and proceeding through 
the secondary schools, until the scholar reaches that 
stage of development wherein, his or her special apti- 
tude being understood, instruction may be continued in 
branches directly applicable to the chosen pursuit. As 
is said of the canton of Zurich, Switzerland, we ought 
to be able to say that our ‘whole system is most sci- 
entifically constructed from beginning to end, and it is 
as practically adapted to all the wants of an industrial 
community as it 18 scientific in its plan.’ How com- 
sly provided for this Swiss community is may be 
realized from the fact that, among other advantages, 
it has supplementary or repetition schools, in which 
apprentices and youth over fifteen, who work in shop, 
mill, or yard, attend one day or two half days per 
week, in order to freshen their studies and acquire 
new ones. Therein ‘they have every facility for ob- 
taining technical instruction suited to their respective 
trades and occupations.’ The teachers are carefully 
trained at special seminaries. The simplest object 
lessons are all prepared for this peers training 
of the hand and eye as well as the brain. In the Zu- 
rich school-bouses may be found during the hours of 
attendance all the children of the canton. In Lau- 
sanne a teacher was puzzled to reply to the question 
of an English tourist, who asked what steps were tak- 


en if parents failed to send their children. He said, at 
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last, such a thing never occurred there. The conse- 
quence is that in Germany, all are educated to a 
considerable degree, and are especially trained to prac- 
tical life. We, however, seem to depend for our fa- 
ture progress upon the favorable conditions we have 
created in the past. In the more advanced countries 
of Europe there appears every where manifest an 
earnest effort to create new and more favorable con- 
ditions in which to insure that progress will be secure 
and steady. It is evident we must not depend too 
much upon our favorable past or our fortunate pres- 
ent. Both as a matter of profit and development, 
from the material and moral plane alike, the question 
of amore complete practical and individual education, 
welded into and forming a vital part of our public- 
school system, is one of growing importance.” 


The endowment of national schools of science 
is now brought freshly before the people in con- 
nection with the bill of Senator Morrill, of Ver- 
mont, for the further endowment of universities 
or colleges which availed themselves of the grant 
of 1862, commonly known as the ‘‘ Agricultural 
Grant.” This bill has passed the Senate. Its 
main provisions are as follows: Instead of be 
stowing land scrip (as in 1862) upon the several 
States in proportion to population, each State— 
no matter what its size—is to receive the pro- 
ceeds resulting from the sale of 500,000 acres 
of land, estimated at $1 25 per acre. The pro- 
ceeds will come from the usual sales of land 
through the Land- office, so that several years 
will pass before the full sum is at command. 
The capital representing these proceeds is.to be 
kept by the national government, and invested 
in the public securities, of which the income only 
will be distributed to the institutions already 
founded, like the University of California, under 
the act of 1862. Thus, should the additional 
grant to this State realize ultimately $625,000, 
and be invested in United States bonds drawing 
five per cent. interest, it would be equivalent to 
$31,250 per annum in the way of permanent 
endowment, and would increase by just so much 
the regular income of the university. The 


manner in which the original grant was utilized 


justifies an increased endowment. Every State 
in the Union, according to Professor Gilman's 
report to the Educ ational Bureau, has taken 
measures to secure the land grant of 1862, and 
thirty-four States have actually received the 
grant. Of these, twenty-eight have taken def- 
inite steps for the establishment of such colleges 
as the act of Congress contemplates. In most 
of these States the national grant has been added 
to the funds of some existing institution, and 
reinforced by private endowments, but almost 
invariably in such cases the Congressional funds, 
with others given expressly for scientific pur- 
poses, have been separately invested and em- 
ployed, that they may not be diverted to 
classical or literary studies. Thus we have a 
system of national schools of science growing 
up, and the effect of the Congressional grant 
has been to wonderfully expand and deepen and 
practicalize our college courses, and to render 
more practical our college education. 

The aid to agricultural colleges by the Morrill 
bill of 1862 was expedient, and has been useful, 
in some cases eminently so. The apparatus of 
the ‘“‘new education,” so called, is expensive. 
These institutions need a great increase of funds, 
It may be expedient that the general government 
should do more for them, but the bill which has 


so 


| just passed the Senate grants, in effect, $650,000 


to each State for this purpose, which will absorb 
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the income from lands for the next ten years or 
more. If other departments of education were 
every where equally advanced, this action would 
doubtless awaken less criticism. But the fact is 
that even the common school is hardly known in 
large sections of the country, and in Alabama, 
for instance, fifty-three per cent. of the voters can 
not write. Of course they are, to all intents and 
purposes, illiterate; and even seventeen per cent. 
of the voters in the whole country are illiterate. 

The sentiment in many States is strong against 
an efficient system of popular education. Mary- 
land only last vear made provision for the educa- 
tion of the colored children outside of Baltimore, 
devoting $50,000 for the purpose. Neither Del- 
aware nor Kentucky has yet any provision for 
this class of childven. 

Now statesmanship, while it looks to special 
education that shall increase the skill of the in- 
dustries of the country, must not overlook that 
elementary education which is absolutely essen- 
tial to a right knowledge of the duties of the cit- 
izen, and a disposition to discharge them. This 
is essential, and underlies every other element of 
the public welfare. If, then, Congress is to 
apply the doctrine long since promulgated by the 
fathers, that the public domain and its income 
should be applied in aid of education, certainly 
while they help the colleges for industrial science 
reasonably, they ought also adequately to aid 
universal education by the same means. A bill 
to this effect, consecrating the net income of the 
public lands to the education of the people, passed 
the House nearly a year ago. By this bill half 


of the income from this source is to be made a| 


permanent fund; and the income from that and 
half of the net proceeds each year from the sales 
of lands are to be distributed among the States 
pro rata, on the basis of illiteracy. 

It would seem that a discriminating and far- 
sighted statesmanship would not sacrifice this 
measure to the aid of agricultural colleges alone. 
Indeed, many of the most eminent educators of 
the country—among them Dr. Sears—believe that 
the aid proposed by the House bill, especially to 
the South, would be adequate to revive education 
there, and not a few consider it the only means 
of their ever reaching that desirable result. 

Educators have of late years given much at- 
tention to the introduction of some species of 
manual labor in large schools and colleges. 
most important experiment has been that tried 
at Cornell University. This university pays the 
students for labor about $10,000 annually, and 
they earn about as much more by work performed 
outside of the institution. These working stu- 


working in the mill in the afternoon, and the 
afternoon classes working in the forenoon. Here 
also it is observed that the half-time students are 
more intelligent and capable than the full-time 
scholars, and that they attain a higher standard 
in the various subjects taught. In this country 
a school of this sort was in 1868 established in 
connection with the ‘‘Indian Orchard Mills,” 

Springfield, Massachusetts, by Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, the treasurer of the mills. At first the 
children worked in the mills in the forenoon, left 
work for dinner at noon, attended school from 
1 (afterward 14) to 4 p.m., then returned to 
their work in the mills. Those who worked by 
the day were allowed three-quarters pay, but 
their average pay for the month amounted to 
nearly as much as when they worked full time, 
the lost time being greatly reduced. ‘Those who 
worked by the piece earned as much as when 
working full time. After six months’ attendance 
in this way (to satisfy the legal requirement of 
three months’ schooling), the school children 
gave all their time to the mills, and another set 
took their place in the school, In December, 
1870, it was decided to employ two sets of chil- 

dren, each set to go to school half of each day 
(one in the forenoon, the other in the afternoon), 
and to work half a ‘day, receiving pay for half 
time. This plan reduced the children’s pay so 
much that it did not work well, and the first 
plan was resumed, to the detriment of the chil- 
dren, since it increased their hours of labor, and 
allowed them no time for recreatién. Still, it 
was far better than no schooling, which is the 
fate of the same class of chiJdren in most other 
mills. The managing agent of the mills, Mr. 
C. J. Goodwin, describes the effect of the school 
on the children as marvelous. ‘‘ They acquire 
habits of neatness, their morals improve—in fact, 
their whole being seems changed by their contact 
with the school-room. It is astonishing to see 
how readily they learn, and how much reading, 
writing, and arithmetic they acquire in one short 
term.” In reporting on the doings and prospects 
of this school to the State Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor, Mr. Atkinson says: ‘‘ From the ob- 
servations I have made while the half-time school 
has been in operation at our mill, I should think 
that the system might be applied with great ben- 


| efit to the cash-boys in our retail shops, to boys 


The | 


dents are reported to be invariably the best schol- | 


ars. ‘There is connected with the university 
large farm, a garden, a printing-office, shops for 
carpenter, stone-cutting, mason work, etc., but 
these do not satisfy the demand. The Hamp- 


ton Institute for Freedmen has successfully tried | the thirteen weeks’ tuition required by law. 


the same experiment. 


with labor by means of half-time schools. 


employed in our printing-offices, to boys who sell 
newspapers, and that very many girls would be 
much more usefully employed if occupied half 
the day in a clothing establishment, or some 
trade, and the other half in some sensibly con- 
ducted school, rather than all day in school.” 
A school more nearly on the English plan of 


a | alternate half days of work and study is sustained 


in connection with the Naumkeag Cotton Mills, 
at Salem, where the children get twenty-six weeks 
of half-time schooling a year—the equivalent of 
The 


| results are rather better than those obtained at 
An equally important experiment is that which | Indian Orchard, and very much better than those 
has been put in operation to mingle education | obtained where the required three months’ school- 


It | ing is taken at once, and the remaining nine 


has been successfully tried in many parts of | months devoted exclusively to labor. 


Germany and Switzerland, and also in England. 
In the latter country special schools have been 
established for factory children, so that two dis- 


We may here add that the reports of the Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor show 
that the statute compelling a certain amount of 


tinct sets of children are taught every day, each | education for the children of the State is not 


for three or four hours—the forenoon “classes | complied with, 


In some cases the proprietors 


of large manufacturing establishments have made 
special efforts for the education of working chil- 
dren. ‘The Uonotuck Silk-manufacturing Com- 
pany has erected a brick school-house, at a cost 
of $35,000, and provided it with all necessary 
facilities, adding thereto a free library and 
reading-room for operatives, But this is an 
exceptional case. As a rule, ignorance in the 
manufacturing towns is steadily increasing. In 
a single establishment of about 1600 working 
people more than 800 could neither read nor 
write. 

From a raoral point of view the subject of in- 
dustrial education is of the greatest importance. 
It is estimated that but two per cent. of the in- 
mates of our penitentiaries belong to the profes- 
sional class, and sixteen per cent. to the farming 
and mechanic class, while eighty-two per cent. 


come from the great mass of unskilled laborers. | 


Of the sixteen per cent. included in the second 


division only about six per cent. are skilled arti- | 


sans and mechanics. 

The superintendent of the Industrial School 
for Girls located at Middletown, Connecticut, in 
his annual report, presented April 1, 1872, says : 
‘** The first inmate to the school was received Jan- 
uary 1, 1870; the formal opening took place the 
30th of June following. April 1, 1872, there 
were seventy-two inmates, one-third were for- 
eigners. Some of them, only a few, are fifteen 
years of age. The provisions of the institution 
include girls of between eight and fifteen years 
of age. 
leading inevitably to ruin, and but for the State 
interfering and providing a place for their edu- 
cation and care, they would add in time fearful 
scores to the criminal population of the State. 
Ninety-four since the opening have been pro- 
vided for, and not one has proved an eloper— 
all are accounted for. The excess of seventy- 
two,.as by report of April 1, 1872, had been pro- 
vided with homes as servants in worthy fam- 
ilies. Elisha Harris, M.D., secretary of the 
New York Prison Association, after visiting the 
school, said: 

‘The Middletown school presents a practical illus- 
tration that removes all doubt of the fact that a cottage 
and family grouping and treatment of delinquent girls 
can save the girls for useful and happy lives, and at 
the same time save the cost of vice and crime into 
which such girls are sure to plunge. I have recently 
seen four young women in one of the county peni- 
tentiaries of New York who, two years since, stole 
from dry-goods stores and jewelers more than enough 
goods to pay all the expenses of the Connecticut In- 
dustrial School for three years. The moral and finan- 
cial economy of such institutions should be popularly 
understood and appreciated. Again I thank you for 
the opportunity to see this best of models.’ 


These girls, between the ages of eight and six- 
teen, do all their room-work, their own wash- 
ing, ironing, and cooking, make and mend their 
own clothing and bedding, and attend school 
three hours a day; besides this, have made over 
forty thousand paper boxes. They entered the 
school in the worst possible plight, pale and 
sickly ; they soon change to beauty and health 
in many instances. Their parents were, in nine 
cases out of ten, criminals and drunkards. More 
than sixty per cent. were either orphans or had 
lost one parent. Not a few were taught by pro- 
fessional beggars, thieves, and prostitutes the vil- 
est arts and vices. They were born and bred 
amidst profanity and impropriety.” 
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All had started in a downward career | 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Among the most important reforms that are 
needed for the perfection of our public-school 
system are the elevation of the normal schools, 
so that they shall more fully secure the objects 
for which they were established, the improve- 
ment of the county superintendency system, and 
the general establishment of compulsory educa- 
tion. 

In twenty-three of the States there is now 
county supervision. Some of the States have 
In Dela- 
ware there is a provision for the appointment of 
county superintendents, but none for their com- 
pensation. New York has a school commission- 
er for each Assembly district, making 113 for the 
State. His salary is $800 a year. Connecticut 
has town superintendents. In many States the 
superintendents appointed are incompetent, and 
are poorly paid, 

According to the census of 1870 there were 
over 6,550,000 pupils in over 124,000 schools in 
the United States. Of these 232,000 were for- 
eign. The number of teachers was over 219,000, 
of whom 93,000 were males. The total expendi- 
ture for instruction was $94,194,000. 

There are in the United States 114 normal 
schools, of which fifty-one are State and sixteen 
city institutions. ‘Twenty-seven are connected 
with colleges and universities. In these 114 
schools there are 445 teachers and 10,922 pu- 
pils. Massachusetts has seven normal schools 
—one for every 208,193 of her population; II- 
linois has ten—one for every 254,941 of her popu- 
lation ; Ohio has nine—one for every 296,140 
of her population; New York has eleven—one 
for every 398,432 of her population ; Pennsyl- 


| vania has eight; Wisconsin and West Virginia 
| have each five ; Tennessee and Iowa, each four ; 


Vermont, Indiana, Kentucky, and Minnesota, 
each three; California, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, each two; Ar- 
kansas, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Kansas, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Michigan, District of Columbia, Utah, 
each one. ‘Thus every State in the Union has 
provided for normal instruction except ‘Texas 
and Nevada. 

Commissioner Eaton states that, according to 
the last census, there are in the United States 
1,554,931 totally illiterate male adults. This 
means that there are 2,073,241 practically illit- 
erate. The determination of our Presidential 
elections is capable of being decided by less than 
one-sixth of the number of illiterate voters. In 
Alabama the proportion of illiterate voters is 
53 per cent.; in Mississippi, Georgia, and Flor- 
ida it is over 50 per cent. ; and in these four 
States, therefore, the governing power is in the 
hands of the ignorant. In Kentucky 28 per 
cent. of the voters are illiterate; in Maryland, 
22 per cent.; and in Delaware, 24. General 
Eaton adds that if the illiterate voters of the 
United States acquired the ability to simply 
read and write, they would add annually to the 
production of the country $116,612,425, or near- 
ly twice as much as is paid out annually for all 
the public-school instruction in the country. A 
more advanced degree of education attained by 
these illiterate voters would add $311,286,209, 
or nearly five times the total amount expended 
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for education in the entire country. ‘‘We do 
not enter upon the consideration of the relation 
of education to the increase of invention among 
a people. ‘The more general the intelligence of 
the people, as a rule, other things being equal, 
the greater will be the number of inventions, 
the more improvements will be made in ma- 
chinery, in the various arts of living, in the 
means of shelter, in wearing apparel, in food, in 
the instruments of industry, in the kitchen, in 
the shop, in the farm, and in the facilities of 
transportation. ‘These results of the increase of 
intelligence at the present time are beyond our 
present means of computation.” 

The following table, from the report of Com- 
missioner Eaton for 1871, gives a comparative 
view of the expense of education in different 
States : 



































Public school ex Assessed value of | 

States penditure per capita) property per capita 

jof school population.| of total population. 
Massachusetts. ... $20 66 $972 39 
Ae 19 18 606 79 
| Connecticut...... 12 92 600 15 
| Rhode Island..... 11 § 982 59 

| California... 11 43129 | 

New Jersey....... 8 § 689 62 | 
| Nebraska......... 8 400 06 
ee 79 190 13 
} Pennsylvania. 7 353 04 
| Michigan.........| 7 8: 229 92 
Ke 7 253 91 
| New York........] 6 448 80 
Srinss 606 hacaee 6 438 13 
OE a 64 252 80 
Vermont... 6 0 810 23 
Indiana....... 5 394 75 
Wisconsin........ 4 816 16 
Minnesota..... 45 191 36 
Maryland........ 4 7 542 76 
New Hampshire. .| 4 468 31 
eR eee] 4 857 71 
Arkansas......... 8 194 38 
Louisiana ....... | 8 849 93 
Mississippi .......} 2 214 10 
West Virginia. ...| Ee. 8312 97 

DOGS WATC. «2.00001 2 518 23 | 
Missouri ......... 2 823 08 
Oregon... Ae 2 349 73 
Alabama......... | 1 157 24 
ee 173 00 
| Tennessee a 202 35 
| Kentucky........ 810 02 
North Carolina. ..} 121 69 





In Maine the amount appropriated for instruc- 
tion is very inadequate. So short is the period 
of schooling in some of the towns that the aver- 
age throughout the State is only nineteen weeks 
and three days. Not only do the smaller towns 
have short schools, but they must, from their 
limited resources, employ the cheapest and poor- 
est teachers. The average wages of female 
teachers in the State is three and one-half dol- 
lars per week. The smaller towns and districts 
have generally cheap, poorly constructed, and 
poorly furnished school buildings. The new Ag- 
ricultural College of Maine has seventy-one pu- 
pils. Females are admitted. 

Ninety-two per cent. of the children in Boston 
between five and fifteen years of age attend either 
the public or private schools. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts has enacted 
a law authorizing all cities and towns to appro- 
priate money for the teaching of drawing in the 
free schools, and requiring it in all cities and 
towns of ten thousand inhabitants. 

The co-education of the sexes is permitted in 
four colleges in New England, among them the 
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in the University of California; in Swarthmore 
College, in Pennsylvania; in Oberlin and Anti- 
och colleges, in Ohio; and in the State univer- 
sities of Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and Kansas. 

The public-school system of New York is now 
sixty-one years old. The total expenditures 
for the year ending September 30, 1872, were 
$10,322,691. Of this $6,953,318 were paid for 
teachers’ wages. The total number of school- 
houses was 11,740; number of teachers, 28,495 
—employed for full legal term, 18,031; number 
of children in public schools, 1,010,242; pupils 
in normal schools, 5657; pupils in private 
schools, 131,519; number of volumes in district 
libraries, 875,175. The number of persons in 
the State between five and tw enty-one years of 
age was 1,520,628. New York city has 228 
free public schools, with an average attendance 
of 103,000 children. 

In the New York Constitutional Commission, 
now in session, Mr. Opdyke has proposed the 
compulsory attendance at some school of all 
children in the State between seven and fourteen 
years of age for three months in each year. 

In 1869 the Legislature of this State provided 
that twenty per cent. of the excise moneys in the 
city of New York should be appropriated ‘‘ for 
the support of schools educating children gra- 
tuitously in said city who are not provided for in 
the common schools thereof.” In the distribu- 
tion of this fund for the past four years $635,219 
have been appropriated to Roman Catholic schocls, 
and only $119,019 to all others. 

New Jersey by local taxation last year raised 
$2,375,000 for school purposes—$14 for each 
pupil actually attending school. Governor Par- 
ker, in his recent message, says that another year’s 
trial of the act of April 6, 1871, making free the 
public schools, has proved its wisdom. 

Pennsylvania, during the six years from 1867 
to 1872, expended $42,952,152 for school pur- 
poses. The expenditure for the six years prior 
to 1867 was $19,590,149. The State has no 
school fund. The Legislative appropriations 
amount to only about $600,000 annually, but 
the people in the several districts voluntarily 
vote all other moneys necessary to support the 
schools. The number of children who do not 
attend school exceeds 75,000. In Philadelphia 
12 per cent. of the children between the ages of 
five and fifteen do not attend school; and of the 
number registered as attendants 46 per cent. are 
absent from the daily sessions. Sixteen per 
cent. of the inmates of the State-prison are un- 
able to read. In view of these facts Governor 
Geary, in his recent message, recommends the 
adoption of a compulsory system of education. 
The Agricultural College in this State has 150 
pupils, of whom thirty are females. This college 
requires ten hours manual labor per week. 

The anthracite region proper includes the 
counties of Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Northumberland, and Schuylkill—seven 
in all, containing in the aggregate 353,280 acres, 
and populated by 483,000 souls. In three of 
these counties (Carbon, Luzerne, and Schuylkill) 
there are upward of 122,000 persons of school 
age who are unprovided with the means of edu- 
cation, ‘The anthracite region contains a popu- 
lation equivalent to about one-eighth of that of 


University of Vermont; in Cornell University; | the whole State of Pennsylvania—or, in round 
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numbers, 490,000 souls—and of this number 
more than 92,000 are totally illiterate! Taking 
into the account only those who can not read, 
the result is that in the whole anthracite region 
the proportion of illiterate is very nearly one in 
fourteen. Comparisons with other sections of 
the State of Pennsylvania show that a very large 
percentage of ignorance is contained in this little 
cluster of counties, where three-fifths of the pop- 
ulation are of foreign birth. 
The new school law of Maryland authorizes 
establishment of a sufficient number of 
schools for colored children, thus correcting a 
defect in the old law. The country 
throughout the State have been sustained on an 
average of nine months a year since 1861, and 
male and female teachers receive equal pay for 
jual work, A county superintendent is em- 
ployed in every county, who gives his whole time 
to the work, at a salary of $1000 to $1500 a 
year, The law also makes provision for a public 
high school in each of the 150 elective districts 
of the State, if the people desire one, and it gives 
legal sanction to teachers’ institutes and associa- 
tions and district libraries. The common schools 
ie free, and the colleges are practically free. 
Ohio expended last year over $6,000,000 for 
her free schools, and employed over 22,000 teach- 
ers, Sixty -eight teachers’ institutes were in ex- 
istence, for which nearly $17,000 were expended. 
The new school law of Illinois requires teach- 
ers to be examined in the elements of natural 
philosophy, physiology, botany, and zoology. 
Che law provides for the appointment of two 
examiners, at the option of the county board, to 


schools 


assist the county superintendent in the examina- 
tion of teachers, and for the establishment of a 
high school in each township by the vote of the 
people ; and directors are authorized to continue 


the schools nine months in a year, and are re- 
quired to continue them five months. 

Ninety-four per cent. of the public-school teach- 
ers of Michigan are without any professional train- 
ing whatever. 

Indiana has created a permanent interest- bear- 
ing fund of $8,000,000 for the support of her com- 
mon schools. She has a revenue of $2,000,000 
for the payment of teachers. The number of 
teachers employed is over 12,000. 

Iowa now has a permanent school fund 
about three millions of dollars, yielding an an- 
nual income of eight per cent., which is applied 
to the education of her youth. By the future 
sales of school lands this tund will be largely in- 
creased. During the year ending October 3, 
1871, there were 7841 schools in the State, at- 
tended by 342,440 pupils. The value of school 
property and apparatus at that 
$6,916,490 16. The public schools are open, 
and free to all between the ages of five and twen- 
ty-one years, for at least six months in each year, 
It also has a State University, with an annual 
endowment of $25,000; and an Agricultural 
College, with an income of $40,000, derived 
from the sale of lands granted by the general 
government. 

In 1862 there were in Kansas 
school districts ; in 1872 there were 3418. 
ing ten yars the number of children of school 
age has increased from 13,974 to 165,982; of 
teachers from 319 to 3795. The amount paid 
to teachers has increased from $14,009 to 
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$596,611; the amount raise od by 
from $10,381 to $822,644; the value of school- 
houses from $10,432 to $2,845,262. The per- 
manent school fund of the State amounts to 
$759,096, derived mainly from the sale of 
school lands. ‘The total amount received from 
various sources in 1872 was $1,701,950. ‘The 
State University had 258 pupils ; 8,500 have 
been expended on the new building; the addi- 
tion of a law and a medical department is con- 
templated. The Agricultural College had 447 
students. There were 190 students in the nor- 
mal school at Emporia; and in that at Leaven- 
worth, sixty- five. 

‘he number of children in attendance in Ne 
braska is 51, The school fund of last year 
amounted to $110,937. 

In Missouri there were 673,493 children be- 
tween five and twenty-one years of age in 1872. 
Of these 389,956, about 58 per cent., attended 
school. ere were 7221 schools and 8862 
teachers. The average monthly wages paid to 
teachers were, for male teachers, $42 50; for 
female, $31 50. The amount of State revenue 
applied to the support of schools was $243,197, 
while the amount devoted to the prosecution of 
criminals and the transportation of convicts to 
the penitentiary was $174,078 

In the Southern States the Peabody Fund is 
judiciously distributed so as to encourage volun- 
tary effort. It is distributed only to well-regu- 
lated public schools that have an attendance of 
a hundred pupils, and continue ten months of 
the year. 

The school superintendent of Alabama re- 
ports an indebtedness of $940,934, mainly for 
unpaid salaries of teachers. 

There are ninety-nine counties and six cities 
in Virginia entitled to school superintendents, 
and there are nine y-one of these officials, show- 
ing that there are but fifteen counties and cities 
in which the school system has not been organ- 
ized. ‘There are now 107 graded 
schools, and 3853 teachers employed, at an av- 
erage monthly salary of $29 81. ‘The number 
of scholars in the public schools is 
average daily attendance, 95,488. There are 
in the State 411,194 children between five and 
twenty-one years of age. ‘There are 504 houses 
owned by school districts, and the value of school 
property is $387,672 Of private s¢ hools Vir- 
ginia has 648 primary, 187 high schools, and 21 
colleges and technical schools. ‘There are 10,182 
scholars in the primaries, 7742 in the high 
schools, in the and technical 
schools. But more significant than these sta- 
tistics of actual numbers in the schools is the 
increase during the year of 648 and 
35,283 scholars in the public schools, and 5451 
in the private schools. The increase in teachers 
is 769; in school-houses, 414. The State re- 
ceived $28,000 from the Peabody Fund last 
year. From the State revenue of $2,800,000, 
$400,000 are appropriated to schools. 

Governor Brown, of Tennessee, declares that 
the problem whether the State can support pub- 
lie schools without bankrupting the people has 
been solved, and says that the county system 
adopted two years ago has given great satisfac. 
tion where its merits have been fairly tested. If 
the Legislature determines to foster this system, 
he recommends the appointment of a State su- 
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perintendent, with an adequate salary, and also, 
if need be, a State Educational Board, 

The State of North Carolina appropriates fifty 
dollars for every teachers’ institute held during 
a period of four weeks, and attended by twenty 
or more teachers; and the general agent of the 
Peabody Fund has promised those institutes the 
same amount on the same conditions, 

The progress of the school system in Georgia 
is very much retarded by the want of funds. 
We learn from Commissioner Orr’s report to 
the Governor that not a dollar of the debt due 
to the teachers and school officers for last year’s 
services has been paid, and there is no money 
in the treasury to be used for the purpose. Of 
the $327,083 09 of school funds officially report- 
ed paid in prior to October 1, 1871, $242,027 62 
were used for general purposes, and unsalable 
bonds substituted. 

In Florida there are 67,869 children of the 
school age, and only 14,184 in attendance. 

In Mississippi every county is a school dis- 
trict, as is also every incorporated city contain- 
ing more than 5000 inhabitants. Each of these 
school districts has a supervisor, under pay, and 
a board of six school directors, with a compensa- 
tion of $3 a day for their services, appointed by 
the county supervisor. A tax not exceeding 
one per cent. is levied by these same supervisors 
of counties, and yet the people find it to their in- 
terest to patronize the free schools, and do it 
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result is sufficiently alarming to those striving to 
promote intelligence and good citizenship. 

California, which has an excellent publie- 
school system, gives female teachers equal pay- 
ment with males. The State University has 
lately received a donation of forty-seven acres of 
land in Oakland, with power to sell a sufficient 
portion to realize $50,000, which is to be set 
apart as the endowment fund for a professorship 
of Oriental languages and literature. The im- 
portant relations that exist between California 
and the two most interesting Oriental nations 
will give an impetus to the study of the Chinese 
and Japanese languages among the students of 
her university, and the influence of the chair wil] 
tend greatly to ameliorate the condition of the 
Asiatic emigrants on the Pacific slope. We 
heartily hope for this latter result. 

The corner-stone of the new building to be 
erected for the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia was laid October 30, 1872. The 
academy is sixty years old. It has a museum 
containing over 250,000 specimens, and a library 
of over 22,000 volumes. ; 

EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

The most important event that has recently 
occurred in England in connection with the ear- 
nest educational controversy that has been going 
on ever since the passage of the ‘* Elementary 


| Education Act” of 1870 is the distinct committal 
willingly and cheerfully, as the figures presented | 


upon public schools is 117,683; that upon pri- | 


vate schools, 7180. 
in the State is 3456. Though possessed of a 
permanent school fund of over $2,000,000, 
through defective legislation none of the inter- 
est, etc., arising from its investment, has ever 
been applied to the free schools. 

When Mr. Conway, the State superintendent 


The number of free schools | 


of education in Louisiana, began his efforts in | 


behalf of the education of the colored children 
of the State, under the Freedmen’s Bureau, in 
1863, not one in twenty of that unfortunate class 
could read or write. At present it is confidently 
asserted by persons familiar with the educational 
work that nineteen out of twenty of these chil- 
dren are capable of reading and writing, while a 
respectable proportion of them are well advanced 
in the knowledge of the various branches of a 
common English education. Since he became 
State superintendent the children of both races 
have had ample educational facilities, notwith- 
standing the prejudices at first manifested against 
the present school system. 

In 1870 Texas was declared the ‘‘darkest field, 
educationally, inthe Union.” On April 24, 1871, 
the Legislature passed an act providing for public 
free schools. Now there are over 2000 schools, 
employing over 2200 teachers, with an attend- 
ance of 90,000 pupils. The school fund amounts 
to $2,285,279. Of illiterate persons of ten years 
old and over, the census returns for Texas show, 
of whites 70,895, and of colored persons 150,617. 
This illiteracy exists in the sexes in nearly equal 
proportions, the number of males being 110,448, 
and of females 111,064—an aggregate of full 27 
per cent. of the population. Add to these the 
number of children between the ages of six and 
ten years who had never experienced any of the 
advantages of even a primary education, and the 





of the Wesleyans, who number about 370,000, 
to the policy of unsectarian education. A spe- 
cial committee appointed by the last Conference 
recently held a three days’ session, at which 170 
members were present, and by a very large ma- 
jority adopted the following: ‘*'That the commit- 
tee, while resolving to maintain in full vigor and 
efficacy the Wesleyan connectional day schools 
and training colleges, is of opinion that, with due 
regard to existing interests, all future legislation 
for primary education at the public cost should 
provide for such education only upon the principle 
of unsectarian education under school boards.” 
Meanwhile the London School Board finds it 
desirable to extend steadily the application of 
its compulsory powers, as the only means of 
securing the attendance of all children at some 
school. Returns presented at a meeting of the 
board at the close of 1872 showed that 13,048 
children had been placed at school during the 
quarter then ended by the use of the compulsory 
powers. 

Prussia has altogether eighty-eight normal 
schools. 

The new scheme of education in France, 
which is mainly the work of Bishop Dupanloup, 
comprehends every French child and every dit- 
ference of condition and opinion within its pro- 
visions. Primary education is to be instituted 
in every commune of France; and this is de- 
fined as including reading, writing, language, 
arithmetic, weights and measures, elementary 
history, and geography, and in female schools 
plain needle-work, as well as religious and moral 
instruction. These topics are obligatory; op- 
tional studies in primary schools may compre- 
hend arithmetic practically applied, natural his- 
tory and physical science, geometry and survey- 
ing, instruction in trading and certain principal 
manufactures, singing and gymnastics. Two 


classes of primary schools are recognized ‘* free 
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schools,’ which are what we call ‘‘ private 


schools,” established by individuals who receive | 


pay from their patrons, and parish or national 
schools, supported by the commune or central 
government, which are free to all children whose 
families are unable to pay tuition, the ability to 
pay being decided by the municipal councils, and 
each parish being obliged to support at least one 


such school. The teachers may be either lay or 


clerical, and the teachers of mixed schools must | 


be women. The heads of families in each parish 
are empowered to decide whether the teachers 
shall be priests or laymen, a majority controlling 
the decision. As to sect, the teachers must in 
every school be of the denomination which in- 
cludes a majority of the scholars. The school 
committees are to be composed of the mayor of 
the commune and one other member of the mu- 
nicipal council, the parish priest, the senior Prot- 
estant pastor, and five or seven fathers of fami- 
lies, according to the population of the parish. 
‘The parish school committees choose the mem- 
bers of the school board of the canton from 
among their own number, and the school board 
ofthe canton chooses in like manner the school 
board of the department. No one can 
teacher who is under twenty-one years of age, or 


who fails to pass the required examination ; but | 


a graduate of any French university may be ad- 
mitted to teach without being examined. ‘The 
system derives completeness from a clause re- 


quiring each department to establish and sup- | 


port a normal school for the preparation of lay 
teachers, the school to be visited annually by a 
commission appointed by the Council-General. 


The new scheme also provides for the establish- | 


ment of Sunday-schools in which secular studies 
will be taught those who have no other day to 
devote to their education; schools in workshops 
and factories, and in hospitals and prisons ; even- 
ing classes and free libraries for the communes 
and parishes. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two inde- 
pendent cantons, each of which manages its own 


internal policy after its own peculiar views ; so | 


that the educational systems of the several can- 
tons differ materially, while the Federal govern- 
ment, which unites them all, brings all into in- 
timate connection one with another, and facili- 
tates improvement, as the institutions which are 
found to work best are gradually adopted by the 
different governments. 


tons for children between the ages of six and 
fourteen. 

It appears from an official report that there 
are now in Greece 240,000 children and youths 
who receive no education whatever—that is to 
say, more than three times the number of those 
who frequent the schools, But there is a better 
side to the story of Grecian education in the fol- 
lowing statistics: From 1835 to 1869 the num- 
ber of students at the University of Athens had 
increased from thirty-five to 1205; the number 
of gymnasia in Greece, which was three in 1835, 
had risen to sixteen by the year 1866. 
the same period of time the number of secondary 


schools had increased from twenty-one to 189, | 
and that of the pupils frequenting them from | 


2500 to 7300. Within thirty-three years also 
(1833 to 1866) the national elementary schools 
had increased from seventeen to 1070, and the 
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}added by the municipality. 


| kingdom there are 9525 university students. 


| 
be a} 


| study, and number 8268 scholars. 


With a few exceptions, | 
education is compulsory throughout all the can- | 


During | 
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scholars from 8000 to 65,000. Among the see- 
ondary schools there were, in 1869, six institu- 
tions for girls, numbering 680 pupils. 

Over $4,000,000 will be required to cover the 
expenditure for education in Italy for 1873. 
Under the educational system introduced by the 
Italian government in 1871 the boys of the mid- 
dle classes are to be instructed at the public ex- 
pense in the technical school, gymnasium, and 
lyceum for eight years, with the option of enter- 
ing a university after quitting the lyceum. _ Ital- 
ian, Latin, Greek, French, history, geography, 
mathematics, drawing, and gymnastics are em- 
braced in the course of studies. One of these 
| public schools, in the city of Rome, has proved 
so successful that a second has recently been 
opened by the state, and a third is soon to be 
Most of the cities 
and large towns of the kingdom are making 
similar educational provisions, prompted by the 
universal wish of the people. In the Italian 
In 
the polytechnic and scientific academies—such 
as those at Florence and Milan, the engineer- 
ing schools at Naples and Turin, and the nor- 
mal school at Pisa—there are 10,706 students. 
Then come the lyceums, giving a course of three 
years’ study to 3373 scholars, while the royal 
| gymnasia, or high schools, require five years’ 
The schools 
in technical studies number 6188 scholars, and 
to these must be added 2054 who receive el- 
| ementary education preparatory to the last-named 
schools. The total in these departments is, there- 
fore, 19,883. In regard to the proportion of in- 
dividuals who receive technical instruction we 
| have the following: in Lombardy the scholars 
are one to every 1243 inhabitants; in Venice 
one to every 1690; in the Emilian States one to 
1403; in Tuscany one to 2038; in the Neapoli- 
tan provinces one to 2660; in Sicily one to 1671. 

In Russia the educational programmes and or- 
ganizations on paper are not to be trusted. The 
Russian World, a St. Petersburg review, lately 
published some statistics which throw a sad light 
on the state of public instruction in that country. 
This publication attributes the inferior level of 
the teaching and the miserable position of the 
establishments of public learning in the Musco- 
vite empire to two principal causes—the contin- 
ual changes occurring in the staff of the teachers, 
in consequence of the voluntary retirement of 
professors dissatisfied with the position they are 
| placed in, and, more especially, to the want of 
| competent persons to teach. On the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1872, there were 199 chairs vacant in the 
universities, as against 1885 chairs occupied. 
The empire, which has already a scarcity of 
masters for herself, expends her best ones in the 
endeavor to Russianize Poland. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

In 1872 immigrants arrived in this country as 
follows: From Germany, 122,115; from Ireland, 
166,057 ; from England, 36,159; from Seandi- 
navia, 22,872; from other countries, 43,455. 
| Total, 290,658, 

Edward 8S. Stokes has been sentenced to suffer 
death for the murder of James Fisk, Jun.; and 
| the Court of Appeals has affirmed the judgment 
| of the lower court in the case of Foster, the car- 
| hook murderer. ‘These judgments indicate an 
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awakening of judicial purpose toward the more 
complete repression of crime. Measures also 
have been introduced into the New York Legis- 
lature having the same object in view through 
a simplification of the criminal code. In an ad- 
dress delivered at the opening of the session of 
the National Prison Reform Association in Bal- 
timore, January 21, ex-Governor Seymour said, 
in connection with this general subject: ‘* While 
Christian charity leads us to take the kindest 
view we can of every man, it does not follow 
that crime should be dealt with in a feeble way. 
Let the laws be swift, stern, and certain in their 
action. What they say let them do, for certain- 
ty, more than severity, carries a dread of pun- 
ishment. Let the way of bringing offenders to 
justice be direct, clear, and untrammeled. ‘The 
technicalities of pleading, proof, and proceedings 
in many of our States are painfully absurd. ‘T’o | 
the minds of most men a criminal trial is a mys- | 
terious jumble. The public have no confidence | 
that the worst criminal will be punished. The | 
worst criminal cherishes at all times a hope of | 
escape, 


The strike of the silk weavers in Paterson, | 
New Jersey, was ended January 17, after two | 
months’ duration, by an agreement of the em- | 
ployers to pay forty-six cents per yard. 

In 1865 there were 190 working-men’s clubs 
in England. Now there are 440, and 2380 of | 
these are affiliated with the ‘* Working-men’s 
Club and Institute Union,” 150 Strand, London, | 
of which Lord Lyttleton is president. The 
** Union” keeps a supply of scientific instruments, 
dissolving- view apparatus, maps and plans for 
lectures; it acts as a lecture agency; lends paint- 
ings and engravings for the walls of club-rooms ; 
sometimes it lends money to help new clubs. 

From a recently published statistical return 
we learn that from 1865 to 1870 the number of 
suicides in Great Britain, in proportion to the 
population, was greater than in any previous five 
years since the records were kept, being about 
sixty-eight to every million of the population. 

It is estimated that during the last year 
2,300,000 tons of pig-iron were made in the 
United States. For the year ending June 1, 
1870, there were made 2,046,123 tons. Of this 
1,033,272 tons were made in Pennsylvania— 
over one-half of the total amount. Last year 
Michigan mined nearly 1,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, Missouri 400,000, and New York 700,000 
tons. The annual production of iron in the 
world amounts to about 13,000,000 tons. Of 
this Great Britain produces fully one-half; but 
she has recently been embarrassed by the high 
price of coal and the disturbed state of her labor 
market. 


DISASTERS. 


The floor of a church in Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, gave way, December 25, and about 
three hundred people were precipitated into the 
cellar. Fourteen were killed, and forty wounded. 

Information was received at Boston, Decem- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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track at Moravia, the two rear cars going down 
an embankment thirty feet. ‘Twenty-two per- 
sons were injured, two of them seriously. ‘The 
accident was caused by a broken rail. ~ 

On the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Jan- 
uary 8, three cars were thrown off the track, 
owing to a broken rail, at Belmont station, 
About twenty passengers were injured, five or 
six seriously. 

A sleeping-car on the Alleghany Valley Rail- 
road jumped the track near Scrub Grass station, 


| January 17, and was precipitated into the river, 


One passenger was killed and six injured, three 
of them seriously. 

At Wells Village, Maine, January 16, a con- 
struction train backing down was thrown from the 


| track, and several of the workmen badly injured, 


A brig went ashore on the Isle of Wight, Jan- 
uary 6, and nine persons were drowned. 

Information was received at London, January 
15, of the wreck of the ship Chillingham Castle, 
from Shields to Malta. Twenty-six persons 
were drowned. 

The explosion of a boiler in a factory at Char- 
leroi, Belgium, January 15, resulted in the death 


| of eleven persons, and severe injuries to a large 


number, 

A dispatch from Bombay, via London, Janu- 
ary 13, reports a terrible earthquake at Soonghur, 
in Baroda, Fifteen hundred persons are said 
to have been kflled in that town alone. 

During the night of January 22 the emigrant 
ship Northfleet, bound for Australia, while at 
anchor off Dungeness, in the English Channel, 
was run down by some unknown steamship and 
sunk, She had on board 412 passengers besides 
her crew. Only eighty-five persons are known 
to have been saved. 


OBITUARY, 


Edward A. Pollard, editor and author, died at 
Lynchburg, Virginia, December 17, 1872, aged 
forty-five years. 

Dr. Harvey P. Peet, principal of the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb, died January 1. 

The Rev. Joshua Leavitt, D.D., one of the 
associate editors of the Jndependent, and one of 
the earliest champions of emancipation, died at 
the residence of his son, in New York city, Jan- 
uary 16, aged seventy-eight years, 

Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis died at Boston, Jan- 
uary 21. 

William Cassidy, editor of the Albany Argus, 
died January 23, aged fifty-eight years. 

Thomas Keightly, author of Fairy Mythology, 
died near Erith, England, toward the close of 
1872, aged eighty-two years. 

The ex-Emperor Napoleon ITI. died at Chisel- 
hurst, England, January 9, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. 

Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton), the celebrated 
author, died in London, January 18, aged sixty- 


Samuel R. Graves, M.P. for Liverpool, died in 


| seven years. 
| 


ber 27, of the loss of the East India ship Peru- | that city January 18, aged fifty-four years. 
| Rev. Baptist W. Noel, the eminent theologian, 
died in England, January 20, aged seventy-four 
| years. 
The Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L., 
died in London, January 21, in his ninety-first 
He was legal adviser of the Byron family. 


vian, from Singapore to Boston, involving the 
loss of twenty-five men. 

The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York city, 
was destroyed by fire January 1. Loss, &150,000. 


On the evening of January 3 an express train | 


on the Pittsburg and Erie Railroad ran off the 


| 


| year, 
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OUR LONDON SCRAP-BOOK. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


OU remember how charm- 
ingly the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table describes 
the way in which memory 
and imagination are reach- 

ed through the sense of smell? Well, if you 

wanted an illustration of Dr. Holmes’s theory, 

you would be sure to get : 

it by walking through 

the main avenue of 

Covent Garden Market. 

The scent of English 

fruit, of rosy apples and 

melting pears, sends one 

back to the paternal or- 

chard, with the juvenile 

and secret excursions 

across its wall; or, 3% 

again, a wave of air / 

charged with the luscious > 

odor of the melon calls 

up that happy holiday 

when you ‘‘did” South- 

ern Europe; while the 

scent of the immense 

bouquets, in their hold- 

ers of lace-like paper, 

sends you back to the 

night of Madame ‘Con- 

traltolini’s benefit— 

stalls, foot-lights, stage, 

all suddenly appear be- 

fore you, with the prima 

donna bowing low as the 

applause deepens, as the 

huge shower of brilliant 

vegetables falls about 

her, as the Princess Mary 

of Cambridge claps her 

plump hands in the roy- 

al box and smiles be- 

nignly, 

But Covent Garden 

Market is a pleasant 

place to walk in for oth- 

er reasons than its stim- 


Mrawer, 


ulating effect on the memory. There are inter- 
esting sights and sounds to see and to hear, as 
well as pleasant odors to inhale. In the very 
early morning, when the first streaks of light be 
gin to frighten away the gray shadows, while as 
vet the city is wrapped in slumber, and the air so 
free of the clamor and rattle of commerce that 
we can hear the distant city clocks striking, and 
catch the tramp, tramp of some untimely pedes 
trian a street off—at this unearthly hour there 
is bustle and noise in the surroundings of the 
market. Immense wagons laden with fruit and 
vegetables have drawn up, and are being unload- 
ed. Carters in white smock-frocks and corduroy 
trowsers, on the extremities of which layers of 
country mud are visible, smoke the early pipe 
and imbibe the early pint of beer. The drowsy 
policeman, anxiously anticipating relief, gazes 
stupidly on the noisy 


bucolics, and yawns. 


From an adjacent archway a beggar crawls out, 


* Homeless, ragged, and tanned ;” 


he has passed the night in an empty case. He 
stretches his arms, rubs his eyes, glances fur- 
tively in the direction of the policeman, and 
shufles away uneasily to commence the duties 
of a new day. 

But the proper time to visit the market is 
about mid-day or in the afternoon. ‘The shops 
and stalls are gay with a show of fruits and flow- 
ers, while the pavement of the main avenue is 
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crowded with purchasers or promenaders. That 
elegantly dressed lady, with the profusion of 
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AVENUE. 


flaxen curls (they were a brilliant auburn last | 


month) is an actress tripping off to rehearsal. 
The white-faced, eager man in seedy black is a 
clerk out of work. That clergyman with the 
dark shaggy eyebrows and the gold spectacles 
is the celebrated Dr. Cumming, whose church 
is within a minute’s walk. And observe how 


ble ’Arry, smoking the rankest cigar ever manu- 
factured, and passing his fingers, glittering with 
mock jewelry, through his reeking locks. A 


| great number of the shop and stall keepers are 


the High-Church curate, with the long coat and | 
preposterous hat, calmly turns up his nose as the | 


Presbyterian divine, unheeding, ambles past. 
Ilere a bev 7 of merry girls, followed by a foot- 
man, stand admiring the huge bunches of grapes, 
and the immense pears at ‘* two guineas each.” 


And admiring the bevy at a respectful distance, | 
but in an effective attitude, stands the irrepressi- | 





of the Hebrew persuasion. The Jewish features, 
the loud attire, the wonderful rings and watch 
guards, the marvelously scented curls, bespeak 
their descent almost as distinctly as the names 
inscribed above their establishments: Moseses, 
Isaacs, Davids, Abrams, meet you at every turn. 
Above the entrance of the market is a broad 
balcony, to which we mount by two flights of 
stone steps. Here is quite an array of ever- 
greens in flower-pots, of birds, and of gold-fish. 
On one side you look through a window into the 
market. The color and movement make an ef- 
fective picture. On the other side are the streets. 








Yonder is Drury Lane, and 
there is the dome of the 
Opera-house glittering in 
the sunshine, while on every 
hand stretches a monotonous 
panorama of chimney-pots. 
We descend. Outside the 
central avenue of the market, 
and seeming to be a contin- 
uation of it, are a number 
of extemporized stalls, kept 
for the most part by Irish- 
women. They cater for 
of moderate desires 
andsmall purses. ‘*What ‘ll 
yer honor be afther buyin’ 
this mornin’?” ‘* Arrah, 
look here, Sir. Did ye ever 
see such apples as thim? 
Sure they’re rale beauties.” 
On the roadway in front are 
a number of flower - girls 
making persistent efforts to 
dispose of little bunches of 
roses and geraniums suita- 
ble for the adornment of the 
button-hole of adolescence. 
In the square surrounding 
the market are one or two 
London institutions worth 
visiting. Rockley’s is one 
of them. Rockley’s is a 
wine bar, much frequented 
by actors and the small fry 
of literature. On any day 
in the year you will be pret- 
ty sure to meet a consider- 
able number of London per- 
formers here, if you select 
the right hour. We have 
selected the right hour. 
That tall, gaunt man with 
the heavy black mustache is 
a ‘‘ celebrated tragedian whom no one ever goes 
to see.” He has his little peculiarities, like the 
best of us, his most engaging characteristic be- 
ing his sublime conceit. His adventures and 
the conspicuous merit of his impersonations form 
the staple of his conversation. ‘*’Ave you ever 
seen me play ’Amlet, Sir? No? Ah! then 
you never ‘ave seen ’Amlet played.” The dap- 


those 


per little gentleman who slaps every body on the | 


back, and is so full of sly jokes, is an author. 
He has written a farce or two, and innumerable 
poems in magazines. 
pocket of his coat sticks out a good deal. 
his volume. 


meritorious contents to some admirer. The pie- 


bald man with the Astrakhan collar to his coat | 
is editor of a moribund magazine ; he promises | 


more and pays less to his contributors than any 
editor in London. The shy young gentleman 
with the languid eyes is jeune premier at one of 
the small comedy theatres. 
mirer of the funny bard, and whenever he sees 
the object of his admiration on the brink of a 
joke he says to those nearest him, ‘* Hush! he’s 
going to say something original.” 
witness such tender evidences of hero-worship. 
The small gentleman with the eyeglass is the 
most famous low comedian in the country—the 


You observe that the back | 
That's | 
Ifyou wait long enough you'll see | 
him take out the volume and indicate its most | 


One likes to | 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


IRISH APIPLE-WOMAN, 
life and soul of a company in the Strand during 
one half of the year, and the delight of the prov- 
inces during the other. The conversation of 
Thespians, however, is seldom very exhilarating, 
and, indeed, to the uninitiated is generally un- 
intelligible. 

There is another institution in Covent Garden 
worthy of a visit. Who that has read Thack- 
eray does not remember the Back Kitchen ? 


; Hither Pendennis was wont to resort and enjoy 


social converse with the other writers on the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Were it was that dear old 
Colonel Newcome so surprised the company by 
denouncing tipsy and disreputable Captain Cos- 
tigan, and roundly abused the assembled wits 
for encouraging that Hibernian officer in singing 
his nasty songs. But the Back Kitchen of Col- 
onel Newcome’s days is no more, or, at all events, 


| has so sadly changed that none of its old fre- 
| quenters would be likely to recognize it. 
| place of the rough and homely room in which one 
He is a great ad- | 


In 


actually saw the chops and steaks cooked, in 


| which the beer went round in dingy tankards, 


in which a chairman was installed—pompous but 
affable—calling to the gentlemen present to give 
their orders in the intervals between the songs, 


| there has sprung up a spacious and beautifully 


decorated supper-room, with a multitude of fres- 


| coes, innumerable mirrors, a whole army of act- 
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ive waiters, and a choir 
of well-trained boys sing- 
ing gleesand choruses. It 
is true that the literary 
man and the artist still 
stroll in of a night to hear 
the fresh voices of the 
boys warbling, 


“Oh, who will o’er the 
downs with me ?” 


It is true that Paddy 
Green, once proprietor, 
now manager, still hovers 
about the scene with rosy 
cheek and twinkling eye. 
He still has a cheery wel- 
come for his guests, and 
is as full of joke and anec- 
dote as of yore. Stimu- 
lated possibly by the suc- 
cess of Mr. Planche’s Rec- 
ollections, this most jovial 
of hosts is at present en- 
gaged in writing a history 
of his house, which will, 
no doubt, be supplemented 
by a chatty and interest- 
ing record of his memories 
of celebrated customers. 
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But the Back Kitchen is no 
more. It is gone as absolutely 
as the Mermaid of Shakspeare’s 
time, the ordinary of Congreve’s 
day, the Turk’s Head of Dr 
Johnson’s period, and its large 
and gaudy successor has a larger 
and gaudier audience than that 
which erewhile assembled to 
hear Captain Costigan sing his 
melodies. ‘Thus one by one in- 
stitutions pass away. Can't we 
see from Hogarth’s picture that 
Tom King’s Coffee- house once 
stood near this very spot? And 
a pretty row is taking place as 
we glance through the door which 
the artist has left open. Field- 
ing many a time has passed this 
way; and Addison, himself 
‘not incapable of Bacchus,” has 
walked this pavement, while 
Dick Steele has been hauled from 
its neighborhood by bailiffs, and 
ignominiously immured ina dun- 
geon. Earlier still, in ‘** King 
Charles his time,” the gallant 
and the wit, as it was the cus- 
tom to call the empty-pated and 
aristocratic bullies of the time, 
attended ordinaries here, and 
diced, and fought the watch, and 
arranged abductions, and insult- 
ed inferiors, and got drunk night- 
ly, swearing by the king and the 
constitution, 


* Like fine old English gentlemen, 
All of the olden time.” 


The Covent Garden Opera- 
house, with its great portico and 
imposing columns, is full of mem- 





all 


OB TUR OHRISTMAS PANTOMIME. 
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ories. As we pass the main entrance the sound 
of children’s voices is borne on the air, and pro- 
ceeding in the direction of the noise we turn 
down a side street and arrive at the stage-door, 
round which a crowd of little boys and girls are 
pressing. Some are accompanied by their moth- 
most of them have come alone. Poor little 
they are seeking for engagements for the 
forthcoming pantomime. of them are 

erry enough, but the majority are pale and 
anxious-looking. All bear more or less distinct- 
ly the marks of poverty. ‘The battle of life be- 
gins untimely with a London child. 


souls ! 
Some 


As part of the current humorous history of the 
West we are furnished with the following from a 
late number of the St. Louis Democrat. It shows, 
in playful terms, the gentle spirit that pervades 
the bosom of the man of the frontier: 


“ Dover, October 3, 1872 

“My prar Boy,—The double-barrel that you se nt 
came safely to hand, and I was only shot at once while 
I was carrying it home. Bill Slivers popped at me 
from behind the fence as I was passing his house, but 
I had loaded the two-shooter as soon as I got it, and 
he didn’t jump from behind that fence but once. 

“T am glad that one of the barrels is a rifle, as I 
needed it for long-range practice. The other I can 
fill with buck-shot, and can riddle a man nicely at close 
quarters. I mean to try both barrels on those Jetts 
when I meet them. You see, old man Jett stole a 
mule from us in the war, and when it was over pap 
laid for him and killed him, Then Nigger Tom Jett, 
as we called him—the black-faced one—he laid for pap 
and plugged him. Then I picked a fuss with Tom, 
and cut him into giblets, and since that time his broth- 
er Sam has been laying for me. I know it is his turn, 

ut I think my double-barrel will prove too much for 
him. 

“Tf you want to see fun, come down for a while and 
bring arifle. It don’t make any difference which side 
you belong to, and it isn’t even necessary to join the 
militia. It is easy to get up a grudge against some- 
body, and all you have to do is to lay for your man and 
knock him over. Behind my pig-pen is one of the 
sweetest hiding-places I know of, and it is so hs andy! 
A good many people come within range in the course 
of a week, and a man can pass his time right pleas- 
antly. 

“T wish you would send me a catalogue of Sunday- 
school books, with the prices, if there are any in St. 
Louis. If wecan get them on time, we will take a big 
lot of books. Iam superintendent of the Baptist Sun- 
day-school now, and am running it under a full head 
ofsteam. Old man Byers, who was turned out, is right 
mad about it, and swears that he will chaw me up; but 
he will chaw lead if he don’t keep clear of me. 

“My wife wants to know if you can’t send her a set 
of teeth without her getting measured for them. Her 
$25 set was busted all to flinders by a pistol shot that 
went through her mouth; but it didn’t hurt her tongue. 
W rite soon to your frie nd and pard, 

P.S.—That sneaking, ornery cuss, Sam Jett, cré “pt 

p last night and fired at me through the window, but 
- : didn’t happen to kill any body except a nigger girl. 
I mean to go for him, though, to-day, and will be glad 
of a chance to try the double-barrel.” 


Very much of the pine wood which gave name 
to the region so long known as the Pines of New 
Jersey has been cut and taken away, some as 
cord-wood for fuel, and a good deal as charcoal. 
This is especially so near the shore, where it was 
convenient for shipping. It is on the coasts of 
the pine lands that many boarders are to be 
found in the summer, and gentlemen also are to 
be found frequenting these places later in the 
season for the purpose of wild-dack shooting. 
A number of years ago the minister of the then 
little Methodist church gave notice that as it 
would soon be time for the city gentry to come 
out with their families, 


it was necessary to have | 
the church cleaned and whitewashed, and for 


DRAWER. 639 
that purpose a collection would be taken up. 
The steward was directed to pass the plate, and 
the people were enjoined to give liberally. It 
was in the old time of the multifarious bank- 
bills and the huge copper pennies. ‘The steward 
had passed the plate, and returned with the col- 
lection. This the preacher counted, and found 
to be seventeen cents. After citing the stale ex- 
ample of Alexander the coppersmith, he said: 
** My friends, we can't clean and whitewash this 
meeting-house for seventeen cents. Brother, 
you will pass the plate round again.” It hap- 
pened that a New York gentleman was present, 
much in the character of the first swallow of 
summer, and he deposited a five-dollar bank-bill 
in the plate. When the plate was returned it 
contained, besides the bill, six more of the big 
cents. Not noticing the gents, the minister took 
up the bill, looked at the denomination, and was 
astonished; then rubbed the paper to test its 
quality, then held it up to the light, seemingly 
dubious of its character. Then he spoke: 

** Brethren, we've got enough this time to clean 
and whitewash the meeting-house—that is, if 
this 'ere bill is good !” 

Just imagine the felinx of that New York gen- 
tleman! But then it is good gospel to suffer in 
well-doing. 

Tue following came under the writer’s own no- 
tice. The subject of this anecdote has also gone 
the way of the fathers. We were going to a 
preaching which the good man was anxious ic 
sustain. On the way he and the minister got 
talking on religion. Said the minister : 

‘*Mr. Thomas, I am afraid that very few of 
us pay sufficient attention to spiritual matters.” 

The reply, given with genuine seriousness by 
the old man, was, 

‘**That’s a fact, dominie; there ain’t none of 
us that attends as we'd ought to to the solar sys- 
tem.” 


BisHop Vair, of Kansas, tells a little tale 
that illustrates forcibly the free-and-easy way of 
life of the frontiersman, and the scant ceremony 
with which his funeral services are conducted. 
‘*In one little grave-yard where I happened to 
be walking,” said the bishop, ‘“‘ there were 
twenty-seven graves, and my informant, who 
discharged the office of undertaker, told me that 
the occupants of twenty-six of them were killed 
in affrays, or, as he pithily expressed it, died 
and were buried with their boots on.” ‘The 
twenty-seventh grave was that of a child. 


THERE 
the sainted Dr. Cannon, Professor of Pastoral 
Theology and Church History in the Theologic- 
al Seminary of the Reformed Dutch Church. 
He was indeed a gentleman of the olden time, 
preserving even to the last the costume of a hun- 
dred years ago. He held the relation of a broth- 
er in affection to Dominie Comfort, of the Pres- 
byterian church of Kingston, New Jersey. On 
one occasion he heard Mr, Comfort preach, and 
at dinner remarked, 

‘* Brother Comfort, I overheard an old lady 

saying this morning the dominie’s sermon was 
very comforting.” 

To which the said Comfort responded, 

** Only a natural consequence, my good broth- 


} are many who hold in blessed memory 
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er. But, pray, who ever heard of comfort com- | ly, ‘‘ that you poets are not always as good 


re! ing from a Cannon's mouth ?” these cherubs you praise so heartily !” « 
ia This Dominie Comfort was a great wag. He * Ah!” answered S——, ‘‘I really think we 
4 oat was a little, lithe old man, and we well remem- | might be, if we were physically constructed in 
ras ber on one occasion when he was on the New | the same way—all head and wings!” 


; sgrunswick boat, then commanded by Captain ed 

Fisher, that a carriage backed up to the gang- How will this suit for repartee ? 

plank. The door was opened, and out came, ‘Two gentlemen well known for quickness of 

rather gingerly, a delicate-looking young man, | wit, one a politician, the othera clergyman, were 

The old dominie ran up the plank and assisted | at a gentleman’s house in the country, and on 

the passenger on board, and then, with a youth- | Sunday were, of course, to go to church. The 

ful air and flourish, said it always gave him | former said to the clergyman, ‘‘ Come, ride with 

pleasure to render any assistance to the aged and| me.” But the clerical gentleman preferred to 

infirm. walk. A shower came on just as the carriage 

ae | overtook the clergyman, who had started first, 

A pirricotty had arisen in the Presbyterian | The public functionary put his head out of the 

church at Cranberry. The presbytery was con- | window with, 

vened to hear and adjust the matter. They met “ How blessed is he who ne’er consents 

at Cranberry, and the discussion became very hot, | By ill advice to walk!” 

so that a good deal of acerbity prevailed. We} To which the minister immediately retorted, 
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oil on the troubled waters. ‘* Mr. Moderator,” 
said he, ‘‘ I rise to offer a resolution, which is 
that a little sugar be put into this Cranberry 





AL) » ° 
ie 5 think it was good old Dr. Hall, of Princeton, a ‘Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
He clergyman who had the happy faculty of saying | Where men profanely talk.” 

th a word in season, that rose to attempt to pour -_- 


Apropos of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the sim- 
ian descent of man, it seems that the real origi- 
nator of that notion was James Burnett, who. a 














i tart.” The effect was to bring in a laugh at the | hundred years ago, as a Scottish judge, sat as 
e right moment, and thus to check the bitterness | Lord Monboddo. His theory was the subject 
| that was beginning to gain ground, | of a ballad in Blackwood, many years ago, of 
| which the following verse is a sample : 
4 Tue deference usually accorded to judicial , 
Loe dignitaries in the older sections of the country ‘The.1he of man he wee apiece wn 
3 , : ee ’ Up to the very pod, O! 
ae was not conspicuous in the early days of Nevada, And in baboons our present race 
Be judging from a scene that occurred in one of the Was found by oki Monboddo. 
Gey lively little towns of that region, related to us by Their A B C he made them speak, 
i = oe "og a y And learn their qui, qua, quod, O! 
aa one of the pillars of the Nevada bar. On one Til) iobedw.: belie Weeh and Greek 
fa occasion, court having been formally opened, They knew as well’s Monboddo ! 
ae counsel in the first case called took exception to 
i the ruling of the Court on a certain point, anda} We have fresh from an English source the 
ae dispute arose. following droll bit of doggerel, which will be ap- 
: ** If the Court please, I wish to refer to this | preciated by our 2.40 friends who admire ‘‘ that 
‘ bock a moment,” picking up a law-book. noble an-i-mal, the hoss :” 
; ‘* No use referring to any books; I’ve decided | Down to Yapham town end lived an oud Yorkshire 
: the pint,” responded the Court. |__ tyke "ar en 
: “oR -| — Whoe for dealin’s in horseflesh had never his like; 
: But, your honot pik : : ; : gst 
t aor ’ Pre | *'was his pride that in all the hard bargains he'd hit, 
 ¥ Now I don’t want to hear any thing fur-| He'd bit a vast mony, but never been bit. 
4 s . ‘ : 3 
ther on the subject. I tell you I’ve decided the i. 
t apie ‘ ye abe = Coeeee ee | T'was oud Tommy Towers, by that neam he wor 
4 y int. | x , 
I s known, : 
‘I tell you you are wrong, retorted the | He'd a carrion oud tit that was all skin and bone; 
; + counsel | To ha’ sold him for dogs wad hae been quite as well, 
‘ae 4 ead % os ‘ | But ’twas Tommy’s opinion he’d die o’ himsel’, 
‘*T am right,” reiterated the Court. . 
‘ “*T say you ain’t,” persisted the counsel. Oud Abraham Muggins, a neighboring cheat, 
Crop)” x led the judge. “I 1j this Thowt to diddle oud Tommy wad be a fine treat: 
rier. yelled the judge, adjourn thls | Fed a horse that was worser than Tommy’s, for why, 
court for ten minutes, | The neet afore that he considered to die. 
4 And, jumping from the bench, he pitched Into | go to Tommy he goes, and the question he pops, 
the counsel, and after a lively little fight placed | “*Twixt thy horse and mine, prythee Tommy, what 
eS: him hors du combat, after which business was | swaps? ' , 
' * ~ . That rie ine’ atte 2e 
h, resumed. But soon another misunderstanding | “ hat, 1, o* us to boot, for mine's better hors 
PRS arose. “Nowt!” said Tom; “but I'll swap even hands au 
: “Crier!” said the Court, ‘‘ we will adjourn tou will.” 
ee this time for twenty minutes. Abram talked a long time about summut to boot, 
g.i% And he was about taking off his coat, when | Protesting that We, sos the vation heute; 
" he counsel said, ‘* Never mind, judge; keep your | But Tommy left off at the place he begun. 
wee re nsel 9 ona Judge; Keep your | ‘at last Abram cried, “ Well, then, dyune, Tommy, 
‘ta seat. The p'int is yielded. My thumb’s out o dyune.” 
ee i jint, and I've sprained my shoulder. Then says Abram to Tommy, “‘I’s sorry for thee; 
; + The Court resumed her ermine. | I thowt thee hadst gettin’ mair white in thy ee. 
: Good luck to the bargain, for my horse is dead.” | : 
. . ” . LAW y fe » j a", Thy a, 
; ‘« How beautiful!” said the tallest of Amer- | 587* Tommy, “ My lad, sae’s mine, and he’s fleaye 
: ican poets, regarding with delight the mosaic | So rom art on bert, of te bengaie. 4 vest, Hiiie. 
“her (Rs ael’s adv’s sleeve- _ | An came 0 wi't orkshireman’s riumph a ast; 
che rubs (R aph " re) on a lady's cleove-buttons | For though ’twixt two dead horses thou’s not much 
* How beautiful! | to choose, 
‘* What a pity,” replied the lady, mischievous- | Yet Tommy's was best by t’ hide and four shoes. 
‘ ) 3 
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